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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


The Editor of the European Magazine has received the following letter from 
Mr. Westmacott, which he inserts, feeling, as he does, that if Mr. W. has any 
just cause of complaint the fault rests not with him. He shall first insert Mr. 
W.’s letter, and then make a few observations. 

Sin,—I am very sorry to bave occasion to trouble you so often on a subject which 
I had hoped would long ere this have been submitted to public opinion, but I have my 
doubts or suspicions of the course you mean to pursue, and, allow me to add, I shall 
consider any thing less than the complete publication of the reply I sent you for in- 
sertion as most unfair and ungentleman/y, a conduct, from what I have previously 
seen of you, I must suppose you incapable of. You will, Lam sure, make some al- 
lowance for my feelings in this case. 1 have no fear of any reply to my statement 
your reviewer may think proper to make, although that is giving him a double advan- 
jage, but must protest against my matter being méred up with his.—Your’s, &e. 

5, Clement’s Inn, Nov. 26, 1824. Cc. M. Wesrmacorr. 


In reply to this letter the Editor begs leave to inform Mr. Westmacott, that 
no literary character shall ever.have to reproach him with illiberality, or with 
the weakness of yielding to any undue or unjust influence. If he has any 
weakness, it is an unbending, an uncompromising zeal in dispensing literary 
justice, without respect to persons, or if he hasany learning, it is to those who 
are as yet unknown to the literary world, but whose talents and genius de- 
serve the meed of public approbation, which can never be procured without 
public notoriety. But Mr. Westmacott will say, if these be the principles 
which govern the conduct of the Editor of the European Magazine, why has 
he not given his article whole and entire without putting it into the hands of 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed, and suffering him to mix it up with 
his own commentaries? That this would be Mr. Westmacott’s reply, the 
Editor doubts not—that it is a just one, he fully and implicitly admits ; but he 
hopes that after relating the history of the transaction, Mr. W. will remain 
satisfied, that no blame can attach to him. ‘The simple history is this—when 
he received Mr. W.’s article, and perused it, he instantly determined to insert 
it, or give the gentleman to whom it was addressed, an opportunity of replying 
to it if he chose, ina future number. After perusing it, however, he gave it 
to a gentleman who is very intimately connected with the European Magazine, 
and who expressed a wish to peruse it. This gentleman, without consulting 
him, put it into the hands of Mr. W.’s reviewer, who still retains it in his pos- 
session, and has refused to return it. The public will have little difficulty in 
determining whether he was justified in doing so or not, and therefore any ob- 
servations of the Editor on this head, must be perfectly unnecessary. The 
circumstance of retaining it, however, exonerates the editor from any blame 
that can attach to the omission of Mr. W.’s reply to his reviewer. The Editor 
consequently has only to justify the propriety of his inserting any matter 
mixed up with Mr. W.’s defence. To this he will satisfactorily reply in a fu- 
ture number: at present he can only say, that circumstances over which he has 
no controul, has occasioned its insertion, and that though these circumstances 
could not injure him in public opinion, were they made known, they might 
tend to injure others very seriously. 


The length of our present editorial notice prevents us from inserting the 
“ Notes to Ali,” and the passage, which we have already observed, has been 
omitted in the poem. We regret this circumstance, but we are sure that the 
author of Ali, well knowing the high opinion which we entertain not only of 


Ali _ but of all his productions, will excuse the omission for the present 
month. 


Pollio—A. P. D.--Human Heart—D.—Z. L. 1.—G.—are left at our Pub* 
lisher’s for their respective authors, 
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MEMOIR OF MR. HAYDON 


Mr. Haypon was born at Ply- 
mouth, January 25, 1786. His father 
was a respectable bookseller in that 
town, aie of an ancient but decayed 
family. The Haydons of Cadhay, 
near Ottery St. Mary, lived for seve- 
ral hundred years on their landed pro- 
perty in great honor and respectability, 
until the last possessor of the estate, be- 
ing addicted to horse-racing, was ruin- 
ed, and his children put out to different 
trades to earn a subsistence; one of 
these children was great grandfather to 
Mr. Haydon. 

Mr. Haydon’s propensity to paint- 
ing was always so irresistible, that, 
after several obstructions had been 
thrown in his way, his father per- 
mitted him to come to London, 
which he entered May, 1804, glowing 
with anticipations of future fame, and 
resolving to distinguish himself in the 
(department of history, a department 
which foreigners had decided to be too 
high an effort of mind for an English- 
man, 

He devoted two years to dissection 
and drawing, and painted his first 
picture, 1806, which was exhibited 
1807, at the Royal Academy, and 
bought, 1808, at the British Gallery 
by Thomas Hope. 

In 1808 he painted Dentatus for 
Lord Mulgrave, and sent it in express 
Opposition 10 the wishes of his Lord- 
ship to the Royal Academy in 1809 ; 





as he had always determined to support 
the Royal Academy, he begged Lord 
Mulgrave to let him have his will, 
which was granted ; and the manner 
in which he was served by the Royal 
Academy was just what Mr, Haydon 
deserved, for opposing the wishes of 
his employer, who desired te have let 
it first appear at the British Gallery. 

It was hung, by Fuseli's interfer- 
ence, in the great room, and after a 
day or two taken down, and put out 
m the dark anti-room, Its effect was 
then totally destroyed for the season, 
nor did it at all interest the public till 
the following year, when it was sent 
to the British Gallery, hung at the 
head of the room, and gained the 
great prize! 

In 1810 he put his name down for an 
associate, but was refused admittance. 

In 1812 he exhibited Macbeth at 
the British Gallery, which was begun 
for Sir George Beaumont, on a large 
whole length, a size specified by him- 
self; after six months the size was ob- 
jected to; to gratify his employer he 
began it on a smailer scale, but find- 
ing it impossible to do justice to such 
a subject on a scale fess than life, 
he requested to finish it in the ori- 
ginal size, offering, if not satisfactory 
when done, to paint any other sub- 
ject on a smaller scale; the offer 
was accepted; the Macbeth finished 
and exhibited ; Sir George declined it, 
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but offered Mr. Haydon one hundred 
guineas for the trouble he had had, 
or to paint him a smaller picture, the 
price to be settled by arbitration, 

Mr. Haydon declined. in return, 
both propositions. 

The sale of Macbeth was thus en- 
tirely destroyed, for no one of taste 
could buy what Sir George Beaumont 
thought fit to refuse, 

At this critical moment, when al! 
the artisis were feeling sympathy for 
Mr. Haydon, out came his attack on 
the Royal Academy, and his refuta- 
uon of Mr. Payne Knight's theories 
igainst great works; thus, at one 
blow, making enemies of two impor- 
iant classes in the art, viz., the con- 
nowsseurs and academicians, 

The sympathy of the artists was 
ustantly turned to bitter invective. 
tor the irrefutability of his arguments 
raly tucreased the uritability of his 
enenes, From that moment all was 
vnimosity, resentment, and passion. 
His picture was caricatured, and en- 

losed to him by the post; his name 
was never mentioned but with a sneer 
rasarcasm. The British Gallery re- 
tused him the prize for Macbeth, and 
thus, at twenty-six years of age, he 
was deprived of eight hundred guineas; 
viz., five hundred guineas his price, 
and three hundred guineas the prize 
otiered for the best work. 

This blow at so early a period was 
the root of all his future embarrass- 
ments, for, when this happened, he 
was in the middle of © Solomon,” 
and was now left to conclude it with- 
out one sixpence; since he had been 
under the pain of borrowing money to 
finish Macbeth, his father having de- 
clined to aid him any longer. 

Unwilling at the first serious check 
to relinquish the fruit of eight years 
secluded study, or to render nugatory 
the advances of his father, he resolved 
not to yield, but to persevere, through 
wants, obstructions, and anxieties, 
ile brought his ** Solomon” to a con- 
clusion; it was exhibited at Spring 
Gaiden ; it sold, and succeeded, and 
he was thus once more elevated from 
ihe very depths of want, and censure, 
iad obscurity, (for he had been quite 
deserted,) to the full blaze of victory 
and triumph! 

Sach continual anxieties, of every 
description, impaired his health, and 
his unexpected success was a pleasure 
nearly too painful to be endured. The 


British Gallery voted him one hun. 
dred guineas ; two directors were de. 
puted to buy it, and came just as jt 
was sold. Mr. Haydon, accidentally 
calling in, found the room crowded, 
Sir George Beaumont advanced ty 
him, saying, “ Haydon, I am asw- 
nished,” and held out his hand, it was 
taken with pleasure, and all was now 
congratulation, Even the academicians 
began to attribute his attack on them 
to an ardor for the interests of the ait, 
which it really was, and proffered je- 
conciliation with a sincerity that he 
ought to have met half way. 

Mr. Haydon, in company with WI. 
kie, went to Paris, saw the Louvre in 
its glory, returned, and proceeded 
with * Jerusalem.” Having now lett 
off writing, he was going on quietly 
aud contentedly, for he had never 
written a line for three years on the 
ait, when suddenly appeared the fta- 
mous or infamous * Catalogue Rai- 
sonné.” In this catalogue Mr. Hay- 
don was sneered at. His passions weve 
roused in an instant; he offered his 
aid to the Editor of the * Annals of 
Art,”’ he exerted his influence in every 
quarter, and the ** Catalogue Raisouné” 
was fairly and completely exposed. 

But why did he leave the raptur- 
ous pleasures of painting, again to 
take up his pen? It was wrong, he 
should have treated the remarks with 
silent contempt. 

He was now embre led more than 
ever; every thing in that pu lication 
was placed to his account, though he 
never in his life wrote, or suggested a 
single criticism on the works of any 
inodern or living painter whatever, 
Ambitious of forming a school of 
history, he instructed some young 
men in the principles of design: their 
drawings from the Cartoons and the El- 
cin marbles, willlong be remembered, 
and the prejudice that Englishmen 
could not draw, was destroyed, but 
the animosity this excited in the art 
was truly singular: Mr. Haydon was 
assailed for six months with anony- 
mous letters of every description, 
sometimes his name would be printed, 
and all sorts of abominations sketched 
around it, sometimes they would be- 
gin “ You presumptuous fool !—do 
you expect to found a school of 
history #” At last, they were regularly 
burnt. 

He and his pupils were caricatured, 
and at the British Gallery, where they 











drew the Cartoons, it was with the 
greatest difficulty they preserved their 
temper, from the repeated insults they 
received in every way. The ill will 
thus roused in the art, was unfortunate, 
and the severity of his remarks on the 
Royal Academy kept it bitterly alive ; 
but the Royal Academy had done 
nothing to induce the government to 
purchase the Elgin Marbles, and there 
was just ground for complaint. Mr. 
Haydon again became the antagonist 
of Knight on this subject, in conse- 
quence of being excluded from the 
committee by his influence, and here he 
offended more tlian ever, the class who 
where crowding about him, and had 
forgotten his former refutation, But 
could he do otherwise> He had studied 
the Elgin Marbles the first of any 
other artist; he had gained whatever 
knowledge he had got from them, he 
saw a man of great influence denying 
their beauty; he was excluded -from 
giving his opinion before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by 
this gentleman's, influence ; he feared 
with every other artist the conse- 
quences ; and actuated by the purest 
public feeling, he sacrificed for ever 
his private interests, and refuted Mr. 
Knight’s assertions without hope of 
defence. 

The effect of this letter was great, 
but it hurt the pride of Mr. Knight's 
friends, and it never has been and 
never will be forgiven. A proposition 
at that moment was on the point of 
being laid before the Directors by one 
of high rank, to send Mr. Haydon to 
Italy at their expence ; it was instantly 
dropped ; and to shew that it is still 
remembered, just before his ruin, in 
conversation with a patron, Mr. Hay- 
don said “ that letter, Sir, will never 
be pardoned,” “It never ought,” was 
his reply. “ Young men indeed giv- 
ing themselves azrs!*? And was it 
no air, to kick the beautiful friezes of 
the Elgin Marbles, which Mr. Knight 
did, and say with an azr of insuffer- 
able importance—“ They will do very 
well to sell for old marble.” Was it 
no air at Lord Stafford’s table to tell 
Lord Elgin before twenty noblemen, 
that Lord Elgin had lost his trouble, 
for all the marble he had bought 
was executed in Adrian’s time! Thus 
stamping his censure before men who 
reverenced his opinion; and who 
from that moment doubted the excel- 
lence of these works! It required all 
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the enthusiasm of the artists and the 
ublic to stem the influence of Mr. 
‘night, bat they did do so;—and 
Mr. Haydon contributed effectually to 
help this ; and this was unpardonable. 
The fact was, Mr. Knight was envious 
of Lord Elgin’s having got so impor- 
tant a collection together, to which 
his name would be for ever attached. 
Mr. Knight had the same views, but 
Lord Elgin’s collection in importance 
took the lead. He could not bear this, 
and depreciated their value in conse- 
quence, 

About this time Sir George gave him 
a fresh commission for two hundred 
guineas. Mr, Haydon offered him Mac- 
beth for that sum. It was accepted, 
and Macbeth at last placed in his gal- 
lery. At some time after this period 
Mr. Haydon became affected with weak 
eyes, and Sir George left a fifty pound 
note on his table. Had he originally 
purchased Macbeth, he would hav: 
rendered Haydon not only indepen- 
dent of this charitable offering, but 
independent of the world, by pre- 
venting all the bitter consequences 
that resulted from his refusal to place 
it in his gallery. Men of fortune sel- 
dom reflect that the destiny of for- 
tuneless genius is frequently placed at 
their disposal; but we fear that this 
want of reflection arises more from 
indifference than forgetfulness. 

At last “ Jerusalem” was finished, 
brought out, and after one of the most 
splendid private days that ever graced 
the picture of an individual, laid be- 
fore the public, who rushed in crowds. 
The triumph was great, but not com- 
plete; for no triumph can be so if the 
picture be not bought. A subscription 
was attempted, but ruined by limita- 
tion; and the great receipts did little 
more than help Mr. Haydon on. He 
now appealed to the public in a letter, 
which had no other effect than to bring 
all his creditors on him; and, as a 
last resource, by the assistance of 
friends, he dashed to Edinburgh, which 
completely succeeded. His reception 
by artists, poets, and the public, was 
enthusiastic ; and he will remember as 
long as he lives the hearty welcome 
and respect he received from the 
Scotch. He returned, and brought 
out the “ Agony in the Garden,” which 
he exhibited with all his former 
works. Two hundred pounds was 
lost by this speculation, for the no-« 
velty was over, 
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Misfortune now seemed regularly 
approaching ; a large sum was raised 
on the “ Jerusalem,” the picture and its 
receipts in Dublin made over in 
the security, great expectations being 
formed from Dublin, but they failed, 
as every thing seemed ‘to do at. this 
moment, with which Mr, Haydon 
connected himself. Eighty pounds 
were lost, which he had to pay. A 
fresh attempt in Scotland failed too, 
and every post brought tidings of an 
approaching catastrophe. In spite of 
continual pressure of the heaviest na- 
ture, ** Lazarus” was brought out; the 
receipts were great, but not equal to 
“Jerusalem ;*’ and the party getting irri- 
table who had advanced nine hundred 
pounds on the ‘‘ Jerusalem," that no re- 
turus had been made, insisted on pay- 
ment; promises were continually made 
by Mr. Haydon, still lightly trusting to 
the delusive smiles of hope, but all his 
promises were unavoidably broken, as 
his hopes vanished. Some people got 
it into their heads that he had money, 
and law expenses hastened his mun. 
In the midst of all this harassing he 
contrived to advauce another large 
work, “ The Crucifixion,” and got it fit 
to finish, and the Saturday betore the 
execution that decided his fate, he 
passed the greater part of the night 
contemplating his composition, sur- 
rounded by his casts and his diaw- 
ings, and glowing with the delights 
of rapturous study! At this critical 
juncture, the person who had obtained 
these nine hundred pouncs, lost five 
thousand pounds in Spanish bonds, 
and left himself five hundred pounds 
in debt to the party who bad ad- 
vanced, at his instigation, the first 
sum to Mr. Haydon. As he had 
passed his word for a part of it, his 
own misfortunes rendered him ap- 
prehensive, and to save himself, he 
advised an execution on the ‘ Laza- 
rus." Sacha step in a public exhi- 
bition was irretrievable ; accidentally 
ealling in to see his picture, Mr. 
Haydon found an officer in possession, 
and returned home, distinctly foresee- 
ing no energy could avert the conse- 
quences of this blow. As he dined 
with his wife and child, he gazed on 
“The Crucifixion” he had just pre- 
pared, and which would have been his 
best work, in a state of expiring enthu- 


siasin, he hopes Ins: bitterest ent ray 
way never know.* Execution follow. 
wg executlon, property in his house te 
the amount of three thousand pounds 
in value, was sold for six hundred 
pounds, His “ Lazarus,” (the frame 
of which cost one hundred and eighty 
guineas) sold for three hundred and 
hiity, and the * Jerusalem” (the trame 
of which cost one hundred guineas) 
was kuocked down for two tundred 
and twenty. A collection of print 
which had been tweniy years intorm. 
ing, and were a very fine collection, 
were dispersed like injured paper; the 
finest casts in Europe from nature, all 
arranged to illustrate the Elgin Mar. 
bles, and which Canova said were the 
linest he ever saw, were sold for a few 
shillings ; a Roman cast of the Apollo, 
which cost twenty tive pounds, was 
bought for five pounds; and twenty 
Mare Antony's in one lot, for eighteen 
shillings! 

At this time Mr. Haydon had te 
signed himself and was transferred 
fo that hereditary palace of English 
Historical Painters—the Bench! — 

His refutation of Mr. Knight, aad 
his opposition to the Royal Academy, 
contributed to his ruin, But he acted 
on RO Narrow or mean selfish princi. 
ple. He considered the Royal Ata- 
demy founded for historical purposes 
principally: he considered from local 
accidents, a body of eminent portrait 
painters wielded its influence to the 
injury of history, and that this body 
was inimical to young men, who de. 
voted themselves to improve the pub- 
he taste. Under this impression, he 
thought all comproisise for the sake 
of his own interests dishonourable, af- 
ter he had once attacked them: but 
the question is, whether in consider- 
ing a little more his own interests, 
he would not have benefitted his de- 
partment : if the Royal Academy had 
backed him. as it would, had he be- 
come a member for its own credit, 
his success would have been more 
likely, 

After having proved the inefficacy 
of power to crush him, by the success 
of Sclomon, why was he not content? 
Because it is the nature of such a mind 
never to be contented:—one effort 
must be followed by another which is 
greater—one victory by another which 


ee 


* This picture was bought for five pounds, apd is now rolled up in @ hay-loft. 












is more complete—one danger must 
be exceeded, by plunging into another 
which if successfully passed, will render 
the eclat of having passed the first, a 
non-entity. Such a nature has the seeds 
of ruin, “ even at its quickening.” 

So influenced he declined a connec- 
tion with men whom he considered 
vanquished ; and so they were in art, 
but not in influence, and this influ- 
ence they soon put in force with full 
effect. Had Mr. Haydon possessed the 
same sound view of his situation in pros- 
perity which he had in adversity, his 
conclusion would have been ditferent. 
But his brain became dazzled, he con- 
ceived he could conquer impossibilities, 
instead of meeting the advances of the 
Academicians, which were now made 
him in sincerity; he disdained the 
proffered respect, which had been 
withheld in misfortune, and turning 
his back on all reconciliation, began 
another great work. 

Mr. Haydon placed too great a de- 
pea on his own talents, of which 

had the highest opinion; but he 
should have remembered the acknow- 
ledgment of talent is optional, and if 
men are wounded in their self-love, 
they will naturally deny the talent, 
which wounds it, however contrary 
to their conviction. 

Painters and poets cannot force 
obedience, like conquerors with bay- 
onets and cannon. Mr. Haydon vainly 
imagined the moment a truth was 
uttered all classes would hail it.— 
No man could blame another for 
painting as well as he can, because 
the merit of a picture is a matter of 
discussion; but a truth in writing is 
a fact, on which there can be no dis- 
pute; and the party whom it con- 
cerns are always too irritable to for- 
give the writer. 

A painter had always better let his 
plans be realized by the silent unob- 
trusive talent of his works. To be 
able to write is a dangerous power for 
an artist, 


——— 
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As far as the public voice went he 
triumphed—but public approbation 
was not public support; and after the 
first burst of wonder was over, the 
public left him and his works to the 
protection of that class who were too 
angry to afford it. 

here can be no doubt that histo- 
rical painting has never been effec- 
tively patronized inEngland; and there 
is but one way for doing so,viz. the vote 
of the government. ‘The government 
must, if they wish the arts to rise in 
England, do as other governments 
have done, where art has flourished. 
Pictures must be voted yearly for the 
public offices and halls, of subjects 
suitable to the character of each place ; 
and when once such a system is 
established, and it will be, sooner or 
later, the genius of the country will 
tend in that direction, and develope 
itself with vigour; but till that time 
atrives, men cannot be expected to 
qualify themselves for undertakings 
which have hitherto infallibly ruined 
all who have executed them, and they 
must and will continue to pursue that 
line of art, as Mr. Haydon is now dos 
ing, where there is a demand, and 
where there is a reward, 

Soon after his release from prison , 
Mr. Kearsey, of Lothbury, the friend 
of his misfortunes, employed him to 
paint his family; directly after he 
got a-commission for St. Andrew's 
Hall, Norwich, to paint Robt. Hawkes, 
Esq., and at this moment owes 
tranquillity and ease to that line 
of painting which he once held 
in such contempt. He will never 
undertake another historical work, 
unless employed to do so; _ for 
with histury he has scarcely any 
other associations but bitterness, de- 
gradation, and sorrow*, Flashes of 
hope, brightening only to be obscur- 
ed; anticipation of success, generated 
only to be disappointed. The bit- 
terest pang in his misfortunes was, 


* At the very moment of beginning the “ bead of Lazarus” he was arrested by a 
tradesman, with whom he had dealt and paid for fifteen years. The officer getting 
interested with the picture, told him, he would take bis word, to come down in the 
evening, and he would leave him to finish the head. The promise was given—the 
officer retired. Let the reader imagine the state of mind of the artist directly after 
such a scene! In disgust and agitation he took up his palette, and began to dash 
about his brush; by accident he scrawled out an expression in the eyes, got in- 
terested, and finished the head before three, dined, and then went down to the 


officer's house! 
E. M. November, 1824. 
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that many sincere friends were in- 
volved by the suddenness of his ruin, 
whom he could not extricate in time, 
There can be no doubt his faults were 
great, and his greatest, was tooardent 
a feeling for the glory of his country. 
Perhaps his sutierings have been an 
expiation: at any rate he proved his 
sincerity, by persevering till he was 
ruined; and all must acknowledge, 
had the Royal Academy been more 
historical, the patrons more spirited, 
and the public more interested in the 
art, the reward of nineteen years’ de- 
votion to a noble pursuit, would very 
likely not have been a gaol ! 

Yet success or failure gives such dif- 
ferent colour to conduct—that what in 
one instance is considered rash, une 
principled and senseless, is always in 
the other praised as heroic, decided, 
and grand ! 

The Editor of the “ Annals of the 
Fine Arts,” who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Haydon, informs us 
that he “heard Haydon say, that the 
first thing he remembers relating to 
the arts, was the servants giving him a 
child's print to keep bim quiet, and 
such was its powerful effect, that from 
that moment to the present he has 
never ceased thinking of the art,” If 
there be any thing surprising in this 
eircumstance, it is only that he should 
think of it from that period until he 
began to make it his profession, for 
every man thinks of his own profession 
from the moment he engages in it 
until he abandons it, and we believe 
there are few instances in which peo- 
ple have ceased to think of it after- 
wards, except where the abandonment 
was caused by death; and whether 
either matter or spirit continue to 
think, and derive pleasure from dwell- 
ing on the reminiscences of temporal 
existence, is a question which we are 
as little able to decide by argument 
as the most unargumentative of our 
readers. Faith only can supply the 
place of argument in all questions that 
regards futurity. ‘To attempt to prove 
what revelation only can impart, is 

roving that reason is run mad be- 
cause it attempts to reason from what 
it does not know. But will it be 
maintained that this early propensity 
for the art proves that haydon had 
been born with a natural genius for 
paintmg? If so, why has no poet 
ever evinced a genius for poetry at so 
early an age; for Haydon could not 


be at this period more than three or 
four years. of age. If we estimate 
human nature aright, we are of opi- 
nion that nature has never, and wii] 
never, give a child an original propens 
sity from his birth for a certain callin 

or profession, antecedent to the in. 
fluence which this profession exercises 
over him, and that if such an influence 
be never exercised, or rather if the 
child never comes within the sphere of 
such an influence, we maintain that 
he would never evince the least pro- 
pensity for the profession, which could 
not be the case if the propensity were 
born with him. A reason, however, 
may be assigned why a genius 
for painting may be earlier created 
and earlier perceived, thaia genius for 
poetry; and the reason is, that paint- 
ing in the first instance addresses itself 
to the sensitive faculties, and afterwards 
to the mind, whereas poetry addresses 
itself in the first instance to the mind, 
and afterwards to the senses. ‘That 
which addresses itself to the senses, 
however, will be soouer recognized 
than that which addresses itself to the 
mind, because the senses are born 
with us. Without them vital exist- 
ence ceases—but mind is of slow and 
imperceptible growth, and has no 
necessary connection with organic or 
sensitive life; it is a something super- 
added to the sensitive or animal 
nature of man, and denied to the 
brute, but man could exist and many 
do exist who have as little mind as 
the brute, that is who have none at 
all. In the state of infancy there is 
no difference whatever between man 
and brute—all are equally the crea- 
tures of the senseseea child, it 1s true, 
differs in his physical propeusities 
from .every Other animal, but so do 
all species of animal; but they and the 
child all agree in having no propensity 
of.a mental character, As the senses 
then begin the career of their opera- 
tions long before intellect begins to 
dawn upon infant genius, it is obvious 
that every art that addresses itself 10 
the first instance to the sensitive fa- 
culties as painting does, will earlier 
bring that sensitive faculty into action 
which it delights, even when art attains 
its highest perfection, Hence the eye 1s 
earlier caught and delighted with 
forms and colours, than the mind 
with perceptions, ideas and sentiments. 
That Mr. Haydon should therefore 
form so early an attachment for paint 
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ing is not surprising, when we trace 
the cause of this attachment to its pro- 
per source. His genius and talents 
have not been justly estimated by 
the public, as it was thought un- 
fashionable to patronize him frora, 
his opposition to the academicians, 
who, it would seem, are desirous 
to put science in chains and re- 
stran its flight. They are entirely 
governed by system, though sys. 
tem cannot travel farther than 
the mere mechanical and sober- 
paced rules of art. Whatever can be 
done by system is not worthy the 
ambition of genius: Whatever rises 
beyond system, and looks down upon 
the grovelling aims of mechanical 
genius—that genius which looks not 
beyond the rugged precincts to which 
it has been carried by application and 
industry, can have no rules to direct 
its flight. All beyond this, is the 
result of innate feclings if not of ideas, 
and feelings which nature has not 
communicated cannot be communi- 
cated by art or precept. These were the 
feelings or preceptors which led Mr. 
Haydon to superiority. Unhappily his 
genius was exercised on subjects that 
were never patronised in the country of 
his birth, that country whose character 
he laboured to elevate, and place it on 
a proud level with those nations who 
ridicule the idea of an Englishman 
attempting historical painting. 

We regret to say that the prejudice 
entertained against England, in this 
grander and sublimer species of the 
art, is not without foundation, ‘The 
apathy and want of public encourage- 
ment shewn to Mr. Haydon proves 
the fact much clearer than we should 
wish to see it proved. But we cannot 
help expressing what we feel, and if 
we did not feel as we do feel, we 
should at once acknowledge that 
painting was a subject for which we 
had no taste, and on which conse- 
quently we could not, without pre- 
sumption, offer any opinion. But 
nothing will go down with the En- 
glishman in the imitative arts, but the 
picture or semblance of his own dear 
person. With the sublime in nature, 
in feeling, or in sentiment, he claims 
no alliance; he is no citizen of the 
world, Give him his own comforta- 
ble home, his roast beef and ale, and 
some rudé daubing of the contour of 
his phizz, and he has all he wishes for. 


His ambition rises nohigher. In the 
scale of nations he seeks no place: in 
the scale of comfort and independence 
he wishes to appear prominent and 
conspicuous, ‘There is a line in Jus 
venal, that particularly applies to him, 
we had it once by heart, but the iden- 
tical words escape us at this moment : 
the spirit of it, however, is, that your 
public estimation is determined by the 
length of your purse; and to shew 
that he has a purse, he wishes to have 
his likeness drawn at full length, un- 
less he happen to be a dandy, aud 
then he wishes to have a snug minia- 
ture concealed within bis thin waist- 
coat, which he can conveniently draw 
out at any moment. But we really 
fear that an indignation at the treat- 
ment which Mr. Haydon has received 
from his own countrymen, leads us to 
surcharge our picture of the English 
character. But we know itis a cha- 
racter that requires to be roused, and 
when roused seldom falls short of any 
other nation. What then is to rouse 
them but the periodical press, and if this 
press slumbers over its duty, and stu- 
dies only to accommodate to the natural 
character of John Bull, we really fear 
that our influence inthe literary and 
scientific world will not produce so glo- 
rious and proud an eficct. We know 
what slow-paced, grovelling, caleulat- 
ing beings most of our periodical editors 
are; and we have little to hope from 
the little of mercury with which na- 
ture has inspired them, ‘The English- 
man is in general free from the .vices 
of other nations, but he wants their 
virtues. Why not endeavour to com- 
bine this exemption from vice with 
the noble enthusiasm and generous vir- 
tues of other nations. Indeed we bope 
that such a glorious result is taking 
place. In a great proportion of those 
young writers who are at present com- 
meneing their literary career, we can 
easily trace the seeds of those generous 
sentiments wiih which we should wish 
to see the breast of every Englishman 
strongly embued. Weshould approach 
a little nearer to the French character, 
and perhaps the French would gain 
by approaching a little nearer to us. 
If this were the case, Mr. Haydon 
would be as great an honor to his 
country at present, as he will be when 
posterity shall have to regret that 
their ancestors should sutfer such 
splendid genius. 
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To blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desart 
ait. 


In our observation, however, on the 
academicians, let us not be supposed 
to insinuate that there are not among 
them artists of the brightest genius; 
but, unhappily, they are obliged to go 
with the tide, and affect to be incapable 
of higher excellence than that which 
they display in that line of art which 
alone can succeed in this country, 
while the British government, unlike 
every other government in Europe, 
refuses to lend its aid and patronage. 
Mr. Haydon himself has at last been 
obliged to yield to this overwhelming 
tide, a tide which in its impetuous 
current sweeps him along in its irre- 
sistible course, and prevents him and 
many of his countrymen, and we 
should also say of the sister isle, of 
rising triumphantly above the influ- 
ence of circumstances, and emulating 
if not transcending all the graces that 
ever gave fascination to the tender 
and delicate pencil of Titian, grandeur 
to the design, and enchantment to the 
colouring of Correggio, sublimity to 
the conceptions, and perfection to the 
symmetry of Angelo, and felicity to 
the genius, luxuriance to the imagi- 


ON TITE GENIUS AND 


THat the poetical character of 
Pope should become a_ subject 
of controversy in an age when 

try has abandoned the classic 
elds in which she delighted to 
range of yore, and dallies only with 
the summer tribe of daisies and 
butterflies ; an age in which the spirit 
that roused the chieftain to arms, has 
subsided into the graceful compli- 
ment that gives a mistress charms, 
which nature has denied her, or into 
the pretty description of the pretty 
pee who, unable to delineate the 

Ider charms and sublimer scenes of 
nature, or to excite that eternal va- 
riety of emotions, affections, passions, 
and sympathies, which such descrip- 
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nation, nature and expression to the 
attitudes, softness to the execution, 
and simplicity to the composition of 
the immortal Raphael. But the en- 
thusiasm and ambition of the former 
days are gone by, and the few spirits 
of etherial mould that would elevate 
us above the dull sphere of animal ex- 
istence, and lead us into regions of 
a higher and sublimer world, a world 
in which we could feel the dignity of 
which we are capable the moment 
we spurn the thraldom of mere ani. 
mal existence, these spirits we say are 
neglected, because they are few jn 
number, because they cannot bend 
like the Scotchman at the shrine of 
power, because men of inferior talents 
surpass them in number, and conse. 
quently in influence, and because 
finally they aim at objects too sublime 
for the conceptions, or too pathetic 
for the affections of their fellow beings, 
Hence it is that in all ages, transcen- 
dent genius has always proved one of 
the most dangerous gilts of nature; 
and will always remain so while pre- 
judice and ignorance interrupt its 
course, the latter having always more 
industry and assiduity in the prosecu- 
tion of their aims. 


WRITINGS OF POPE. 


tions are fitted to excite, finds no- 
thing in nature beautiful, but what 
resembles some charm in his dulci- 
nea; some charm, of which if she was 
destitute, would not in the poet’s eye 
exist in nature, because he would no 
longer recognize its attractions. The 
poetry of the present day is very 
pretty, but it has lost the sterling 
stamp of original nature. The fire 
that gleams in the warrior’s eye, no 
mp imparts its congenial influence 
to the poet. He now writes for mo- 
ney; he writes to be read, not to 
sound the clang of arms, or give fear- 
. a to the ae trumpet 
of war. e spirit is fled—poetry 1 
now in its old rot which se back 











to its original infancy and childish- 
ness, and loves to dwell only on what 
js soft and reposing, or whatever may 
yield a balm to its wearied and de- 
clining spirit. We endeavour to com- 
fort each other, like a group of old 
women, ora circle of religionists, by 
soothing words, and images that soften 
and mitigate the asperity of our con- 
dition. But with the language of 
love, as with the language of the he- 
roic muse, we claim a very partial 
acquaintance. Instead of describing 
our feelings, and exciting in the object 
of our affections, a similar flame, we 
tell her very prettily, that her cheek 
is like the rose, which is telling her in 
other words, that her rose like-cheek 
has not enslaved us in the soft tram- 
mels of love. If the cheek of a wo- 
man bereally, and indeed like the rose, 
she knows it well, and it can be no 
compliment to tell her what does not 
in the least raise her in her own esti- 
mation. Accordingly she knows well 
that you speak the language of flat- 
and compliment, not of affection 
orlove. But look on this rosy cheek 
with the eye of passion, and she 
understands your meaning, and is 
more pleased with the melting lan- 
guage which it speaks, than if you 
compared her with all the lilies of 
the valley, and all the roses of Tempe. 
If it be then the look of passion, and 
the feeling which it indicates to reign 
within, that pleases a beautiful wo- 
man, surely, it is the description of 
these feelings, that will please her al- 
so; not cold and hacknied compari- 
sons between her and the inanimate 
creation. Why then do we not speak 
in the true language of love ?—because 
the spiri: is fled—the internal feeling 
is extinct ; and where it is so, we can 
only fancy what is love, and conse- 
yoo write only in the language of 
ancy. The true lover delights to re- 
count the mental, not the physical 
oo of his mistress. To praise 
e latter, is flattery; to praise the 
former, is love. Hence er habits, 
her’manners, her propensities, her 
employments, her bib es, her weak- 
nesses and her virtues become the 
subject of his muse. He relates 
every little circumstance in the his- 
tory of his life, and of hers that have 
any relation to each other, It is only 
in the relation of these circumstances 
the poet has an opportunity of 
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introducing with propriety, a descrip- 
tion of external nature, Some so- 
lemn night piece, or morning. scene, 
some romantic vale, or delightful re- 
treat, rendered still more enchant- 
ing by the witchery of love, the 
vows that were made, and the sighs 
that were breathed in it, would give 
a pensive but pleasing effect to a sub- 
ject where all should be tenderly 
affecting, and soothingly melancholy. 
How closely has Pope observed the 
rules by which true love is governed 
in his Eloisa to Abelard. How sel- 
dom, if ever, do we hear him s 

of rosy cheeks and blue eyes, Eloisa 
breathes only the sentiments of her 
soul, the passions and agitated emo- 
tions to which she is a prey ; she seeks 
not to tell her love that he is fair, 
that his cheeks are like the rose, 
and his hair like the raven; she 
knew that the greatest scoundrels 
were as well proportioned men, as 
women ever fell in love with, 

To fall in love with mere exter- 
nal form, is impossible, because it 
is universally known that a woman 
can look upon the finest figure of 
a man, and a man behold the finest 
shape of female mould, without 
either falling in love with the other. 
If then it be not external form that 
creates love, how silly are the pre- 
tensions of the pretty petty little 
poet, who would seek to make his 
mistress convinced of the sincerity 
of his passion, 7 comparing her 
cheeks to a rose, her hair to a ra- 
ven, her lips to a ruby, her—but 
why continue the chain of compari- 
son farther ?—mere external form 
never excitedlove. The fairest beau- 
ties have been despised by those who 
have fallen deeply in love with fe- 
males of a very ordinary cast of 
countenance, t between those 
they fell in love with and themselves, 
there was a congeniality of feeling, no 
matter whether this feeling was good 
or bad—Pares cum paribus facile con- 
gregantur. Birds of a feather flock 
together. The devil himself would 
sooner associate with any of his own 
tribe, than with a saint or an angel, 
It isso in the commerce of the world ; 
the good court the society of the 
good, the wicked of the wicked, the 
gay of the gay, the serious of 


serious, the wise of the wise, and . 


the foolish of the foolish. Form, or 
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external beauty has little effect upon 
our propensities in this respect; a 

ood man would hate a bad man, 
fet him be ever so fair, and feel plea- 
sure in the society of a good man, 
lethim decline ever so much from 
the line of beauty. The gay man 
can find little pleasure in the company 
of the serious man, be he as fair as 
Apollo; andthe grave man shrinks 
instinctively from gaiety and pleasure. 
The external beauty of a fool has no 
charm in the eyes of a wise man, and 
a fool is equally indifferent about 
form and mind. Those poets conse- 
quently who paint only the external 
beauty of man or woman, are poets 
only in name. 

They paint only the shadow, not 
the substance; for though the ex- 
ternal of man appears to be the sub- 
stance, it is the internal with which 
we are enamoured. The poets of 
the present day, however, paint the 
external of being only; they are, 
with few exceptions, mere butterfly 
poets —with them the finest affections 
of the soul are not equal to a tulip, 
the finest sympathies, yield in the 
scale of poetic consideration to a jes- 
samine. The sun-flower in Moore is 
more admired than the emotion or 
yearning affection which it is intend- 
ed to illustrate; and yet, though this 
be the taste of the age, it is a taste 
forced upon it. Our poets can only 
deal in similies ; they cannot describe 
emotions because they do not feel 
them. They are men of business, 
they write by the sheet; and where 
interest is concerned, all the finer af- 
fections of our nature are destroyed. 
All men who have eyes can describe 
the external appearances of nature ; 
objects appear nearly the same to all 
men, but in modes of feeling the 
shades are infinite. Hence all de- 


scriptive poets, who describe the same 
object, differ little from each other: 
but in the description of feelings, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies, 
how widely do they differ. In yj. 
sion, it is true, there is a vast differ. 
ence between 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s 

beam 5 

but yetin all the various degrees of 
ocular acumen objects appear nearly 
the same to all, in colour and form, 
The only difference is, that the clearer 
the perception the more distinct js 
the colour, and the more determined 
the form: but how different are the 
emotions both in degree and charac. 
ter, which the same circumstance and 
situation produces in different minds; 


Mille species hominum et rerum diversa 
usus. 


It is then only in exploring the 
variety of minds, their various modes 
of action, the influences to which they 
are subject, the stimuli by which they 
are impelled, the sympathies by which 
they are attracted, the antipathies by 
which they are repelled, the charms 
of which they are enamoured, the vir- 
tues which they venerate, the vices 
which they abhor, the actions which 
they approve, the exploits which they 
admire, the crimes which they detest, 
the weaknesses to which they incline, 
in a word, it is only in tracing and 
marking with a close and observing 
eye, all the windings and evolutions 
of human passion, that genius can 
display its real strength, not in poeti- 
cally deseribing the form of a tulip, 
or the colour of a rose, that species 
of poetry which distinguishes the pre- 
sent romantic school of poetry from 
the classical school of Pope. 

Epiror. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Tr second number of the “ Euro- 
pean Review,” (it should be more 
properly entitled the European Maga- 
zine, for the second number which is 
now before us contains 195 pages, 49 
only of which are devoted to reviews) 
opens with an Essay on Periodical 


Literature, which is fraught with an 
ample display of learned ignorance. 
We say learned, because the writer, 
(the illustrious Mr. Walker, we sup- 
pose the grand, puissant, but not more 
puissant than egotistical general /ite- 
rary director of the European Ke- 








yiew,) has evidently read much but 
knows nothing. He is, as we 
think we have already said, “a 

ant in expression,” and we shall 
pow add that in original conception 
he is below contempt. What he bor- 
rows is almost equally wretched, 
because it is generally something of 
the same vuigar pedantic stamp with 
his own, pares cum paribus facile 
congreganiur: he who is vulgar in 
his habits can relish only what is 
vulgar. But to render our idea of 
Jearned ignorance more obvious to our 
readers, we shall comment a little on 
this article of the General Literary 
Director. Alter commenting at con- 
siderable length on the advantages 
arising from Magazines and Reviews, 
he turns round, and with the most 
sapient gravity informs us, that, 
“while the improvements in_ these 
two departments of British Periodical 
Literature have been thus far advan- 
tageous, ‘there is a point at which 
their advantages stop.’ 

In this luminous passage it is main- 
tained that there is a point at which 
the advantages of all descriptions of 
periodical works terminate, and hence 
is deduced the necessity of the Euro- 
pean Review, the advantages of which 
are boundle:s and beyond all present 
human calculation!!! It is the Euro- 
pean Review that is to fulfil the pre- 
diction of Madame de Stzel, and bring 
human knowledge to perfection; for 
if there be no point at which its ad- 
vantages stop it must necessarily 
make us acquainted with every thing. 
If then knowledge be power, every 
increase of knowledge must be an in- 
crease of power, and accordinaly 
universal knowledge must be universal 
power, so that the European Review 
will make us all powerful and all wise. 
Wherein then will the Deity be supe- 
rior to us, as these two attributes in- 
volve that of omnipresence: to con- 
ceive an all powerful being without 
the attribute of ubiquity, is to conceive 
a being who can and who cannot do 
every thing, for he who cannot be in 
all places at the same time is ob- 
viously limited in his power. What 
glorious beings then we shall become 
when the European Review has 
brought our knowledge to that per- 
fection which M. de Stael prophecied 
in one of her intellectual reveries. 
We shall be all gods, and mount with 
sublime wing to the lofty mansions 
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of the divine abode. But let us re- 
tract the expression—what need of 
mounting, when we must be here and 
there in the same moment. Then 
will arrive the happy period when not 
only two bodies, but millionsof bodies 
shall be in the same place, at the 
same moment. Then shali Mr. Walker, 
General Literary Director of the Euro- 
pean Review and his co-mates, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Varaigne, Sign, Ravina, 
Kerr Bach, not oniy walk arm in arm 
in scientific and systematic, and meta- 
physical and geometrical arrangement 
and more detatled literary plan, but 
they shall be all in the same place, at 
the same moment, and disprove the 
axiom hitherto universally admitted, 
that “ two bodies cannot be in the 
same place at the same lime, But 
what will become of the European 
Review when this revolution takes 
place. No one will buy it, for when 
knowledge becomes perfect, there is 
no need of reviews. We cannot in- 
struct a man who knows every thing 
already. 

But to proceed with this chaos of 
thought, the result of Mr. Walker's 
** index learning,’ which 


“ Holds the heel of science by the tail.’’ 


We are told that the Reviews and 
the Magazines ** exclude each other’s 
excellence,” and that neither of them 
by popular views supply the place of 
thescientitic journals which filled with 
details too trivial to illustrate theory, 
and too remote from practical appli- 
cation are read comparatively by 
few *** It is obvious that to give full 
force and effect to these journals, they 
should be general and systematic in 
their plan, and should invite men of 
ability in all nations, to help in the 
execution of it. 

In this passage it is maintained that 
each periodical work should be so 
managed as to embrace all the excel- 
lencies of all other periodical works. 
This is a traly romantic and utopian 
literary scheme. To be brief, if this 
plan were adapted, it would lead to 
the extinction of letters and of science, 
There is at present a very useful little 
work, entitled “ ‘The Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine.”’ ‘This work is read by thou- 
sands, who derive very important and 
instructive information from it, be- 
cause it treats only on subjects con- 
nected with the business of their life. 
It makes them better acquainted wath 
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the principles and arcana of that pro- 
fession of which the greater portion 
of them have only studied just suffi- 
cient to pave their way through life. 
Surely Mr. Walker must admit that 
there is some advantage in the com- 
munication of such knowledge on the 
one side, and the attainment of it on 
the other. But yet if Mr. Walker 
does not know, the simplest mechanic 
knows well that if this useful maga- 
zine were enriched with the whole cir- 
cle of the sciences as laid down by 
himself, they would be totally deprived 
of all the knowledge which they at 
present derive from the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, simply because it could 
treat so little on the subject of me- 
chanics, and should run out to such 
length in embracing all other subjects, 
that the expense of the work would 
in the first instance be beyond their 
means, and in the second the flimsy 
knowledge which they could derive 
from the scanty portion devoted to 
their favorite subject, would not be 
worth seeking after if they could pro- 
cure it for nothing. To attempt then 
to embrace the whole range of the 
arts, sciences, and literature in a perio- 
dical work, is to attempt the utter de- 
struction of knowledge. Every pe- 
riodical work should have only one 
class of society in view, and write for 
that only. Besides, if periodical 
works were to be conducted on Mr. 
Walker's plan, (a plan which en pas- 
sant he is unable to accomplish, as 
to fly with the Grecudus Esuriens 
into heaven) there would be no end 
to the multiplication, and consequent- 
ly to the expense of books, as we 
should have in the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and Monthly Reviews, in the 
Monthly, Edinburgh, London, Gen- 
tleman's, and all other Magazines, at 
the foot of which we beg leave to 
place the Eurupean, hoping that they 
who humble themselves shall be ex- 
alted, as we should have, we say, the 
same subjects discussed overand over : 
—a treatise on geometry in each, a 
treatise on algebra in each, a treatise 
on fluxions in each, a treatise on 
poetry in each, a treatise on astro- 
nomy, on astrology, on farming, on 
sleep, on animal Fite, on sickness, on 
health, on optics, on blindness, on 
light, on darkness, on mechanics, on 
hydraulics, on hydrostatics, on matter, 
space, motion, extension, divisibility, 
elements, beings, organs, wants, signs, 
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societies, countries, earth, planeta 
system, and every other system exc 
Mr. Walker's system in each. What 
a glorious cunfusion—the lite 
world turned into a mental chaos, 
To seek for information upon any 
subject, if Mr. Walker’s plan were 
adopted, would be looking for a 
needle in a bundle of straw. He then 
who would impart real instruction, 
must confine himself rigidly and ser. 
pulously to one object. To attempt 
too much, is too fail in every thing, 
A jack of all trades is good for no. 
thing, and so is every man who at. 
tempts an acquaintance with the 
whole range of the arts, sciences, and 
universal literature. This we are 
aware is acknowledging that we are 
not ourselves acquainted with them, 
and we very humbly acknowledge 
that we are not ;—we can make nei- 
ther smoothing irons, nor curling 
irons, neither wigs nor jockey boots, 
neither flutes, violins, clarionets, Scotch 
bag pipes, or union pipes, or musical 
instruments of any description. We 
cannot claim the honor of being even 
quack physicians or mountebanks, but 
what little we do know, we have 
made it our study to know it well, 
and whoever does not follow our prac- 
tice, and leave Mr. Walker to faint in 
ecstatic raptures over the vast and in- 
finite plan which he has adopted, not 
formed, for it seems to have come to 
him by intuition; will find that he 
has bestowed much toil and _ labour 
to no purpose whatever. Little, how- 
ever, as we know of universal science, 
we fear not to tell Mr. Walker that 
we know more than he does, and that 
we can point out a thousand errors in 
his garbled work of universal science, 
for one that he can point out in us, 
So much for a universal scholar! 
Neither the Reviews nor theMagazines, 
he says, “ by popular views, supplies 
the place of the scientific journals, 
(quere, are there any journads of a 
scientific character,) which filled with 
details too trivial to illustrate theory, 
and too remote from practical appli- 
cation are read comparatively by few.” 
Now what is meant by “ popular 
views,” is surely incomprehensible. 
How can a view be popular which is 
never supplied, which has never ap- 
peared ; or how can the General Lite- 
rary Director tell whether it would be 
popular or not, if it had appeared. 
But attend to the continued strain of 
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absurdity —neither the Reviews nor 
the Magazines we are told, supply the 
place of the scientific journals, by 
popular views, If this convey any 
meaning, it is o})vious that the sc.en- 
tific jourwals are cliaracterzed by po- 
pular views, and yet we are told in 
the conclusion of the very same sen- 
tepoe, that these very scleptfic jour- 
pals are “filled with details too trivial 
to illustrate theory, and too remote 
fram, practical application,” whence 
Mr, Walker concludes that they “are 
ead comparatively by few.” To be 
read by few then, is what Mr. Walker 
calls popularity—but if these joursals 
are so trivial, and remote fiom prac- 
tical application, what need is there 
of supplying their place? Is not this 
supply encreasing the evil, and add- 
ing One Nuisance to another, Mr. 
Walker asserts that no periodical work 
of the day is “general ayd systematic 
fn its plan,” but wherein is his review 
more general, or more systematic than 
any other? The number betore us 
commences with original papers on 
various subj cts—so du v e, $O does the 
New Monthly—so do all the popular 
Magazines of the day. It then gives 





a few. reviews, and so it closes its 
pages, We give as many. reviews, 
but bere we do not stop, though we ate 
so far as systematic and general as he 
is, that we are more general however 
will appear from our crituugques on the 
fine arts, the theatres, our political 
and historical view of public affairs, 
our literary intelligence, c mumercial 
repoits, and every thing that regards 
the literary and political events ot the 
day. So much then as to the advan- 
tages we have over this literary quack 
in extent of design and execution— 
To conclude cur present view of this 
egotistical presumer to universal know- 
ledge, we shall merely observe that 
there is not in England a work more 
pregnant with bad taste, false sent 
ment, coxcombry of expression, im- 
purity of style, affectation of manner, 
dished up with eternal gallicisms than 
the European Review. Whoever 
would form a correct idea of pedantry 


in style, should read one number of 


it—to read a second might be dan- 
gerous, for bad models inseusibly cor- 
rupt our style, and give discord, labour, 
and perplexity to our sentiments. 





D: scendiug as the kindly dews of heaven ; 


The earth receives the cooling blessing given. 


There is a melancholy charm in grief, 
When bitterness is past from human woe ; 
Fullness of sorrow yields the heart relief, 
And peace infuses in the teardrop's flow. 


There isa holy softness on the mind, 

When anguish first subsiding sinks to calm ; 
And hope returning to the soul resigned, 
Presents to every grief her yotent balm. 


Oh! never yet did fortune’s brighter day, 
Present an hour so sadly sweet as this; 
When pensiveness dissolves the soul away, 
And melancholy grants the mourner bliss. 


E.DITOR,. 
THE JOY OF GRIEF. 
Sweet are the tears which soothe the troubled mind, 
When hush'd the tempest, sunk the stormy wind, 
A. § 
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MAYOR'S 






DAY. 


“QO land of my birth! yet shall peace be thy parson. 
And thy white sails in commerce again be uniurl’d, 
And still shalt thou stand lovely rock on the ocean, 
The anchor of Europe and hope of the werld.”’ 


THE day on which the Lord Mayor 
of London is inaugurated, and as- 
sumes the duties of his important of- 
fice, is accompanied by that proces- 


sion and cavalcade which is vulgarly 


called the Lord Mayor's Show, as if 


his Lordship was the exhibitor of the 
vild beasteses, (to use the cockney 
pronunciation,) or as if he was the 
tip top showman of the city; the 
streets are crowded with spectators 
from the Mansion House to Wesltmin- 
ster; fair ladies adorn the wincows; 
numerous constables are sworn in 


to preserve the prace, in spite of 


which many pockets are picked, wo- 
men and clildren meet with accidents 
from the léberty of the press, (of the 
crowd be it understood) dames diop 
their garters, and bumpkins lose their 
watches and money; guns are fired, 
and merry bells ring; the pomp and 
pageantry of the morning passero 
away when the Lord Mayor and other 
civi/ authorities repair to more solid 
enjoyments; the gli sss roes briskly 
round, and he who fills the civic chair 
wakes from his golden dream next 
morning, and, from being a_ petty 
king of the city, turns his mind to his 
grocery, linen-drapery, wholesale sta- 
tionery, or to some other modish and 
creditable means of acquiring a for- 
tune :—if this were all the triumphal 
appearance of the procession, t gether 
with gorgeous (and perhaps gorging 
banquet would be of little avail, it 
would amuse master Jacky and Miss 
Maria, astound Giles Jolter from the 
country, excite the admiration of fo- 
reigners, and favour the » designs of the 
members of the cafch-clud, who aim 
not at the notes of the gamut, but 
at those of the Bank of England; the 
men in brass ‘and in steel armour, the 
bearers of banners and of trumpets, 
the javelin and sword-bearers, who 


seem as if they weie 


‘* Caparison’d, belted for warrior deed,’ 


LAKE. 


would only afford amusement to the 
people, like the mountebanks and 
tumblers at a fair; but there is national 
importance attac hed to this ce: remony, 
as useful as imprcssive, and of sucha 
nature as must be dear to a true 
Briton; imposing and edifying 
neighbouring nations, this is no 
other than the emblems of our liberty 
and the triumph of our commerce, 
evinced by the splendour of Oe in- 
augurative ceremony, by the costly 
trappings of those who enjoy the civic 
honors of the year, and by the full 
exhibition of the magnitude of the civil 
power; nor are these the On "y objects 
of a national utility and pride of the 
day, the procession is emblemati- 
eal of the prosperity of the country, 
arising from commerce and trade, 
whilst the aquatic part of it is admirably 
calculated to demonstrate its prepen- 
derance on the briny ocean, and tells 
us that, whilst we import all the riches 
of the world, our bold tars protect our 
political pre-eminence, and give safe. 
ty to that trade, which is the step-lad- 
der tu riches, to honours, tilles, and 
power, and prove to all surrounding 
nations, that 


** Britannia rules the waves.’’ 


When the morning's exhibition is 
over, we see, at the convivial board, 
the very first characters of the British 
empire assisting at the festivity, princes 
of the blood royal, ministers of state, 
peers of the realm, together with other 
distinguished public characters; and, 
at the same time, the foreign ambasse> 
dors are invited to partake of the civic 
feast, in order to preserve our relations 
of amity with the crowns and cabinets 
which they represent, and to keep up 
the name of old English hospitality. 
The banquet is always becomingly 
splendid, and furnishes al] the delica- 
cies of the season. In the olden time 
the tables groaned under the weight 
of stomach-ware ; indigestions, and 
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head aches were manufactured for the 
good of doctor, apothecary, chemist 
and druggist, and pockets swelled out, 
to an enormous volume, with prints, 
confectionary, ke. &c, to be coerried 
home to Spouses and Spo led « luldren, 
to the alderman’s eee and to the 
common ag man’s housekeeper or 
hand-maid. Anincreased dezree of ele- 
ance has now succeeded to this state 
of things, the juice of France and 
Spain takes the lead of Madeira and 
stout black strap, the ornamental 
blinds, closely with the useful, the gas- 
tronomic art, pampers those appetites 
which rejected in former years, the 
trivialities of French cookery, and 
were less accustomed to oriental and 
occidental luxuries, the pouching sys- 
tem is going Out of vogue, and Only 
a few pme-apples and light articles 
are insinuated into the pocket, to pur- 
chase a smile from a pretty ¢ evitl, or to 
hegociate peace with a je: aluus or scold. 
ing wile. ‘Thus does refinement travel 
rapidly eastward, and display itself 
in the dinners, equipages, MANETS, 
aud mode of living of the worthy 
citizens of the metropolis of the justly. 
famed water-queen, fhe Island of the 
Ocean, Citizens in shabby coats, or 
in suits of dittos, are scarcely ever to 
be seen, save only, and only except our 
Sriends Ezekiel Stiff, Nathaniel Steady, 


and Benjamin Broadbrim, A sherilf 


keeps his pack of hounds, and Mrs. 
Alderman Hyson gives, her ‘ con- 
versaziones’’ and ** at homes;” this is 
the ne plus ultra of elegance. It is 
true that the novelty of the Lord 
Mayor'sShow goes off with the school- 
age of people of high fashion, who see 
it and Saddler’s Wells, toge the ; with 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower, 
but once in their life; it is also true 
that there are aristocratical coxcombs 
who turn up their nose at a city 
feast, and set down all its appendages 
as lumber only fit for cocknies and 
Tustics to gape at, together with Gog 
and Magog, and the bel!-thumping 
figures of St. Dunstan's church, but 
they thereby oniy betray their igno- 
rance, and forget what many of their 
noble ancestors were, namely, the roots 


of trade, from which all the proud 
branches of their family-tree have 
sprung up into affluence and conse- 
quence; let them look back to God- 
frey such aone, silversmith and knight; 
to Roger so and so, citizen and woole 
stapler; to a third, knighted during 
hismavorality, and retiring trom trade, 
years aiterwards. with an immense 
property; let them recollect that one 
of our dukes was manufactured from 
wool, another peer rese from linen ; 
a third was hammeied out from bars 
of gold, a fourth sprung up (and that 
lately) in the éron-age, that three 
staplers’ combs form the arms of one, 
and other implements of trade fill the 
escutcheon of another; that the road to 
riches has been through wholesale and 
retail articles, through mines, quarries, 
foundries, and bales of goods, indigo, 
cotton, malt, hops, cofttee, spices, and 
the like, added to speculations abroad 
and at home, which have purchased 
Importance, sent sons to parliament, 
and looked up to the peerage; there 
can be nothing more respectable than 
the virtuous thriving reitizen, attaining 
all the civic employ ments in rotation, 
faithfully discharging all his duties, 
and, from mayor, becoming knight, 
or baronet, acquiring territorial pro- 
perty, or city interest enough to have 
his eldest son represent the capital, or 

a borough, and thus laying the kev- 
stone of anoblesuperstructure. What- 
ever be the opinion which the lofty 
few profess, we fondly hope that the 
many lovers of home and freedom will 


join with us; we venerate our old no- 


bility, whose ancestors were famed 
for deeds of arms, but we shall always 
stick close to John of London, hoping 
to see him in due time Sir John, and 
his poste rity come to be © my Lords 
and Gentlemen, provided always 
that they mse by their merit, which is 
not doubted by their staunch friend 
and brother Londoner, 


CIvEs. 
P.S. We would recommend, 1n the 
next procession, two mounted men 
in old costume, bearing fasces and 
axes, like the Romans, instead of two 
little sturdy farriers of light-horse. 


















ON THE CAUSES WHICH GIVE 


We have often thought that the 
causes which give reputation to au- 
thors, whether they be writers of prose 
or poetry, may be cle arly explained, 
That ephemeral celebrity, us well as 
that more permanent and extensive 
reputation, which descends to pos- 
terity, and maintains itself for ages 
undiminished, and both founded on 
some natural fecting of the human 
mind, which operating b, unerring 
laws produces in us momentary en- 
thusiasm, or lasting approbation. The 
existence of a few years in this world, 
and a very moderate acquaintance 
with men and books, are sufficient to 
shew, that universal enthusiasin to- 
wards a_ living author, is no security 
for lasting reputation, and that few 
authors drop so fast into total oblivion 
and neglect, as those whom every 
tongue has praised whileliving. W hile 
on the contrary, many great authors, 
and among these are the greatest, 
have received from their cotempo- 
raries, little or no praise, but whose 
works nevertheless have after their 
deaths come slowly and secu ely into 
notice, and so enrooted themselves 
in the good opinion of mankind, that 
age has neither 2 eps nor fashion 
altered the taste for them. To ex- 
plain the causes of these things, shall 
be the business of this essay. 

We shall set out with a position 
which we believe to be true, “ That 
all works of literature, which have 
attained any permanent reputation, 
are founded on one of these two 
principles, ‘ usefulness to the best in- 
terests of mankind,’ or ‘ a just repre- 
sentation of nature, which gives us 
pleasure in the perusal, and excites 
agreeable sensations in our minds by 
striking some chord in unison with 
which the feelings of our nature 
respond.’ If a work be merely use 
ful and not entertaining, it will arrive 
at celebrity among a ce rtain class of 
mankind, and be considered by them 
with just and great admiration, al- 
though it may be neglected by the 
rest of society. Such for instance are 
the works of Hippocr ates, Celsus, 
Galen, and others in the practice of 
medicine. The Pandécts of Justinian, 
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the works of Grotius, Littleton 
Coke, and others in Law. Euclid, 
and Euler m mathematics. Newton, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kepler, and 
Her-chel, in natural philosophy. Aris- 
totle, Eustathtus, as critics. Plato, 
Harrington, More , in the formation of 
governments. Lavoisieur, F ourcroy, 
in chemistry, Hesychuis, Suidas, Ste- 
vens, as lexicographers. And vast 
numbe rs of other authors in the more 
partial and abstruse sciences. Authors 
of this description belong exclusively 
to the useful class, and are not des 
tined to become the chit-chat of 
every fire side, but to be admired by 
a distinct order of society, who de- 
rive advantage from their labours, and 
are impelled to have recourse to them 
more from those advantages than 
from pleasurable sensations. 

There are other works which are 
both useful in their purposes, and 
highly agreeable in the perusal, and 
when this happens to be the case, 
they attain to a more general approba- 
tion, and if the "y be w rought upon just 
principles, are sure to maintain a 
permanent and extensive reputation, 
Such for instance are the higher spe- 
cies of poetical works, as those of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton ; historical 
productions as those of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Tacitus, Livy, 
Sallust, Hume, Gibbon. The speeches 
of orators such as those of Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Isocrates, Aéschines, 
Chatham and others, which not only 
contain the best precepts, and ever 
uttered for the most part with the in- 
tention of serving states and indi- 
viduals, but are highly agreeable to the 
mind and ear, from the beauty of the 
sentiments and the harmony and ele- 
gance of the language; and also con- 
tain many valuable facts relating to 
history. To this class also may be 
added the dramatic pieces of the an- 
cient and modern world, which lay 
before our eyes, the success of virtue, 
and the defeat of vice; which abound 
in sentiments that delight, and 
opinions that improve : : which laugh 
at the foibles and inconsistencies of 
mankind, Nor does it seem proper 
to exclude from this class the higher 
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species of novels, which have the 
same views as dramatic pieces, and 
differ only in arrangement, and in the 
custom of representing personages of 
a less exalted nature. Both deriving 
their characters from nature, and 
representing those characters under 
the influence of some passion, which 
leads to a termination tortunate or 
unfortunate. 

To these two classes of authors, 
may be added athird, which includes 
the works that are merely enter- 
taining, and in the writing of which, 
utility was not a matter to which the 
authors directed their attention. To 
this class will belong the immense 
catalogue of novels, which cover the 
shelves of circulating libraries ; pieces 
of poetry which represent or ridicule 


the prevailing customs and manners of 


the day ; political tracts upon events 
which soon pass away and are for- 
gotten ; works combined, selected, or 
compiled from others which have 
gone before; reviews, criticisms, small 
dramatic performances, which are 
taken from the popular works of the 
day, or written to be merely the 
vehicles of music : newspapers, the 
greatest part of biographical works, 
when the person described, has not 
rendered himself illustrious by the 
transaction of any important matter 
in which the concerns of empires are 
involved, and a great variety of other 
works which will suggest themselves 
to the reader’s imagination. 

We have therefore divided the 
works of authors into three classes, 
which we designate first, the merely 
useful; second, the useful and enter- 
taining; third, the entertaining only. 
To the two first belongs extensive 
reputation and immortality: to the 
last, reputation limited, or extensive, 
but not immortality. The first class, 
that is the merely useful depend for 
reputation on that quality alone, and 
generally speaking, seek not for the 
adventitious odds of style and fashion. 
No one, forinstance, enquires into the 
purity or elegance of the Greek in 
which Euclid wrote. His problems 


are every thing, his style nothing. 
They are the ground work on which 
many other sciences and arts depend. 
Men are directed tothe study of them 
by the consciousness of advantage. 
They are original and highly usetul, 
and must from those qualities, main- 
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tain their ground as longas civilized 
society shall continue to exist. 


With respect tothe second class of 


authors, which we have denominated 
the usetul and entertaining, style be- 
comes a matter of very considerable 
importance. A great orator, a great 
historian, or a great dramatic poet, 
must have some quality more attrace 
tive than mere utility to render him 
popular inhis own day, and celebrated 
in alter-times. That he may be im- 
mortal, he ought to live in times when 
the language in which he writes is at 
its zenith. His style must be pure, 
and his knowledge of human nature 
extensive. Being a writer of more 
general, and consequently of less ac- 
curate knowledge than the merely 
useful author ; his qualities should be 
more seducing, inasmuch as he aims at 
a more general approbation. The 
necessity of a pure style, is rendered 
clear by observing the fate of authors 
whose works have come downto us 
from antiquity, and whose language is 
now dead. Herodotus ts read in pre- 
ference to Plutarch and other writers 
of the declining state of Greek litera- 
ture, principally on account of the 
purity of his style, and we prefer 
Cicero to Seneca for the same reason. 
Addison will probably survive John- 
son, though an author of deeper re- 
search, on account of the simplicity 
and purity of his style. 

No author, ancient or modern, ever 
yet attained so general a reputation 
as Homer. During the space of three 
thousand years, he has been the de- 
light and instruction of mankind. 
His characters, though the characters 
of remote and obscure antiquity, 
have the freshness of nature and of 
youth. The ancient and the modern, 
the school-boy and the philosopher, 
the Frenchman and the Englishman 
equally admire him. Let us then ex- 
amine upon what — his works 
were wrought, and we shall be able to 
discover as far as pertains to poetical 
works, the cause of his extensive 
reputation inthe ancient and modern 
world. 

At this distance of time it is im- 
possible to discover whether Homer, 
when he formed the plan for his Epic 
Poem, had his eye fixed upon a very 
general and elongated reputation. 
The writer of this essay is inclined to 
believe that he did not, and that he 
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had no farther views in writing the 
poem than the benefitting and delight- 
ing his countrymen, How did he 
attain thisend ? In the first place he 
chose a subject the most in ports it, 
which then excited the subjugation of 
part of Asia, by a Grecian arty. 
The Greeks and Asiatics were bitter 
enemies, which enmity was derived, 
says Herodotus, from the rape of lo 
by the Asiatics, and afterwards con- 
tinued through repeated injuries on 
both sides, until the rape of Helen, 
which caused the war of Troy. ‘The 
Greeks hated the Asiatics, and no- 
thing could be more attractive to 
them than to read a poem which de- 
scribed their humiliation, Hence 
one darling passion of the human 
breast, revenge, was gratified to the 
full. To a martial people, war is a 
source of delight; and wealth and 
war he described as if his life had 
been passed in a camp. Men are de- 
lighted in seeing their ancestors repre- 
sented on canvas, or their actions 
described in poetry, and as liomer 
pourtrayed a general war in which 
the whole of Greece was engaged, 
every Grecian of noble birth beheld 
his ancestors executing the noblest 
deeds in defence of his country, 
Men are disposed to believe that 
heaven is interested in their welfare, 
and hence he made the gods consult, 
debate and interfere about the fate of 
Troy. Made them combat in the 
midst of his heroes, and one might 
almost suspect that against his better 


judgment, he had somewhat debased 


the nature of the Grecian deities, in 
order that his heroes might appear 
with greater dignity, by approxinat- 
ing in their qualities, and being 
joined in intercourse with them, 
Nothing certainly can give a reader a 
more exalted opinion of the abilities 
of this extraordinary writer, than his 
invention of what is termed the ma- 
chinery, by which term is meant the 
interference of the deities in the war 
between the Greeks and Trojans, 
At this distance of time, from the age 
when the poem was written, and when 
the superstition of Polytheism is 
abandoned, the deities of Homer have 
lost their importance and interest, 
and we cannot enter into the feelings 
which animated a Grecian heart, when 
he read the transactions of his country- 
men aided and approved of by heaven, 





There were many devices which Ho. 
ner resorted to in order to captivate 
the attention of his cor tntrymen, and it 
may be observed, that he made use of 
two of the strongest passions of hu. 
inal Mature, to give interest to his 
poem: ambition and religion. but 
this was not all; he wrote else to in. 
struct and improve, and on this ac. 
count we have placed him among the 
useful and entertaining authors, 
There was doubtless a moral intention 
annexed to his poem, which appears 
to have been a wish to point out to 
his countrymen the necessity of union 
and the injury which results from dis 
sension to animate their souls to glory, 
and their minds to religion: to shew 
the advantages of wisdom and cous 
rage over folly and weakness: these 
transactions, hese opinions were 
clothed in language the most clear, 
simple, and attractive, abounding in 
metaphors and allegories, and ren- 
dered enchanting to the ear by a 
metrical arrangement, full of har- 
mony, richness and variety. Although 
many ‘of the causes which made the 
works of this man delightful to the 
ancients are now passed away, 
there still remains so many at- 
tractive qualifications in his poems, 
that he is after a lapse of three 
thousand years a most agreeable and 
useful writer : these qualties depend 
on the great appearance of nature and 
instruction which predominate in his 
works. If Homer had not drawn his 
facts and characters from nature, that 
is, general nature, but had sent out his 
mind into the regions of fancy, and 
collected faultless monsters, or creat- 
ed scenes of impossible beauty, or 
described the follies or customs, or 
transaction of an artificial and sophis- 
ticated state of society, his works 
might have enchanted for a time, as 
long as the fashion to admire them 
had continued, but having no exact 
resemblance to nature, some age must 
haye failed to recognise their merit; 
for we again assert it as a circum 
stance incontovertib le, that no work 
an attain to permanent celebrity, 
which is not founded on just and ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature; 
for mankind, unless they are biassed by 
the dominion of fashion, or instructed 
by reviews and ,magazines, have no 
other way of judging of the pravonnrs 
ances of an author of this class, but 
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by asking their own minds whether 
the observations which they have 
made of human hfe, correspond with 
the repres sentation madeby the au- 
thor; Homer therefore has pleased 
all ages, because there is something 
in his works which all ages admire, 
and that something is an exact and 
powerful delineation of the passions 
of human nature. ‘This qualification 
combined with his utility, has ren- 
dered him almost as acceptable to the 
modern as the ancient world. The 
rough impetuosity of Achilles, the 
efleminate elegance of Paris, the 
mild dignity of Hector, the garrulity 
of Nestor, the wisdom of Ulysses, the 
frail and dangerous beauty of Helen, 
are not only the characters of Greece, 
but the characters of human nature, 
and they must ever please, as long as 
the work ex ists, and men retain a 
taste for what is just amd natural. 

The usefulness of Homer in the 
modern world, is very considerable ; 
he ranks high as an historian, a geo- 
grapher, ‘a = describer of manners ; 
from him may be best learned the na- 
ture of the ancient deities, their 
supposed habits, the method of carry- 
ing on war, forming treaties, state of 
government, and other subje ets which 
people whose investigations are di- 
rected towards those matters, enquire 
after. 


The observations which we have’ 


here made respecting Homer, will al- 
most equally apply to Milton, Virgil, 
Tasso, Klopstock, and the numerous 
list of his imitators, who have con- 
structed their works on the founda- 
tion which he laid, or (to change the 


metaphor) hang like bunches of 


grapes from the parent tree which 
gave them birth, and derive their 
beauty and richness from the nutri- 
ment which he has given. We now 
proceed to other works of the “ useful 
and entertaining class.” 

One of the most useful and at the 
same time one of the most entertain- 
ing class of writers, is a good histo- 


rian; if he happen to be a relator of 


events which he himself saw, he be- 
comes invaluable, and no after-touches 
of a compiler can deteriorate or in- 
jure the justness and beauty of his 
representation. Generally speaking, 
the original relators of great events, 
which they themselves have seen, are 
concise, powerful and attractive; for 
having their minds rather fixed upon 


describing clearly the matter in ques- 
tion, than in book making, they dis- 
patch j in a few words the information 
they wish to communicate. Such are 
the works of Czsar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Sallust, Tacitus; the 
works of Cesar, Xenophon and 
Thucydides (we refer here only to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon) being tran- 
scripts of their own observation of 
particular events, are invaluable, and 
if their writings could be obliterated 
a gap would instantly be left in the 
history of mankind: Livy, Gibbon, 
Hume, thouch beautiful and v: aluable 
historians, have compiled their works 
from those which preceded them and 
their works, might have been, and 
perhaps would) have been written 
equally well by other men. But Ceasar, 
Xenophon and Thucydides, wrote 
their own observations on events 
which they promoted ; and as their 
works were written in the purest state 
of their language, and their minds of 
a superior cast, no subsequent histo- 
rian could hope to represent in better 
language than that in which they 
themselves have related them. 

A great original historian is indeed 
a most useful, as well as a most enter- 
taining author; the loss of his writ- 
ing would be a serious detriment to 
human nature ; how true this is, may 
be ascertained ‘by casting our eyes to 
ancient Egypt, a country at one time 
the most illustrious in the world for 
arts and sciences. Hither the Greeks 
travelled for instruction, as the Ro- 
mans in after-times travelled to 
Greece. Of this illustrious country, 
the mother andthe nurse of ever 
art, we have not a single original his- 
torian left; their languag ve is even 
unknown, and the little knowledge 
we possess of ancient Egypt, must be 
gleaned trom the Greek historians 
who travelled into that country for 
instruction. Yet whois so besotted 
with the love of modern poetry and 
novels, that would not make a huge 
bonfire of all these love sick effusions, 
provided that out of their ashes might 
arise one volume written about the pe- 
riod when the Israelites abandoned 
Egypt, by the hand of a Tacitus, a 
Hume, a Father Paul, or a Gibbon. 
The value which the ancients placed 
upon histories, may be ascertained by 
observing the number which have 
come pe to us, which I be- 
lieve to be in greater proportion 
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than any other description of wri- 
ting. e conclude therefore, that 
a good history written by an ob- 
server of a particular period, and by 
the transactor of some great event, 
to be an invaluable monument which 
the admiration of posterity would not 
allow to perish. If the Duke of 
Wellington, could like Ceasar, relate 
his own exploits, with the same rapi- 
dity and the same elegance, and with 
an equal reputation for exactness and 
fidelity, such a work would be 
beyond all price, and not less contri- 
bute to his fame, than the splendour 
of his illustrious victories. 

The orations of eminent orators, 
pleaders, have a weaker claim to im- 
mortality than the preceding works, 
for though useful, their usefulness is 
in general partial, and does not ex- 
tend to the community. The orations 
of the great orators of antiquity, have 
come down to us, and remain in our 
libraries as excellent specimens of the 
best mode of conducting an harangue, 
and are useful on that account, as 
well as by supplying us with some facts 
relating to history, and also entertain- 
ing through the beauty and strength 
of their language. Modern eloquence 
is principally devoted to matters of 
inferior importance, and is often too 
much losin in explaining the in- 
tricacy of accounts to admit of that 
flow of enthusiastic eloquence, which 
delights us in the orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. It may be doubted 
whether the orators of modern times 
will attain to any very distant fume. 

Although the utility of dramatic 
performances has been much insisted 
on by writers, as holding the mirror 
up and shewing virtue her own image, 
and although we have placed pertorm- 


ances of this kind in the list of use 
ful and entertaining works, yet it 
must be allowed that the chief induce. 
ment which people have to read and 
behold these performances, is the 
leasure they derive from them. Few 
indeed are even aware that the author 
has any views beyond a ludicrous, of 
serious representation of some event, 
Tragedy and comedy both take 
their characters from life, the one 
however aspiring to the represen- 
tation of exalted characters, because 
among the higher orders of mankind, 
the greatest reverses and the most 
powerful intellect, the noblest virtues 
and most shining vices exist; the 
other being the more conversant in 
the affairs of inferior men, because 
among them there is more of nature, 
than of art, and consequently furnish 
the author with a variety of charac. 
ter, in which the humourous and na- 
tural abound ; for the manners of the 
higher orders of mankind being 
formed after the model which exists 
in courts, and it being there thought 
improper to indulge in any peculi- 
arity of habit, the poet finds it neces- 
sary to descend into those spheres of 
life where men are more emancipated 
from the controul , and live and act 
according to the dictate of fecling. 
Thus the most lndicrous characters in 
Aristophanes, Moliere, Shakspeare, 
Terence, Vanbrugh and Foote, are 
taken from the inferior walks of life, 
while the tragedies of A%schyles, Euri- 
pides, Shakspeare, Racine and Cor- 
neille, abound with deities and kings, 
a graver description of personage. 
Hence we see that tragedy and 
comedy are both equally natural in 
their intentions. 
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TO NELEN, 


Why do I love the rose to greet ? 
From its red leaves the dew to sip % 

But for in being +o soft and sweet, 
Tis like the pressure of thy lip, 


But there's a rose in yonder vale 
Of doubtful hue, I love to seek- 
That doubtful hue, nor red, nor pale, 
Is like the bloom upon thy cheek. 


Why do I think the lily's white 
Is beautiful >—and ‘tis 1 vow,— 
Rut that in being so fair and bright, 
‘Tis like thy neck !—"tis like thy brow! 


But with those eyes, L'il not compare 
Earth's richest flow'r—or brightest gem : 
Nor flow'r, nor gem was o'er so rare, 
I think of heavy'n, and think of them! 


When summer breezes gently steal, 

With all their borrow'd sweetness by ; 
The warmth of thy soft breath I feel, 

(Its honied warmth) and hear thy sigh, 


When bards in praise of beauty sing, 

Why hath their lays such charms for me? 
They cannot touch that silver string — 

But must as surely sing of thee!— 


E’en Virtue's self obtains more grace, 
Assuming thy exterior mein— 

And all who look upon that face, 
Must wish to join in Virtue’s train. 


LOW 


In a miserable hut, at the foot of 
Ben Lodi, lived a poor man called 
James Stuart, whose exertions just 
served to maintain himself and his fa- 
mily from absolute want. In all his 
troubles and misfortunes he forgot not, 
that kings of his name, and, as he 
himself asserted, of his family, had 
swayed the sceptre of Scotland. In 
his sober moments he was satisfied 
with speaking of George the Third 
as one of his ane relations; but when 
his fancy was improved by a bottle of 
whiskey, he would roundly assert his 
nght to the British throne, and 
threaten to lead his clan to London, 
and compel the head of the Guelphs 
fo resign his empire in favour 
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of himself, the head of the Stuarts. 
These visionary projects were dis- 
pelled by the rays of the morning, 
which exhibited to his eyes his own 
miserable hut, constructed of mud and 
dung, and tenanted by a dozen ani- 
mals of various genera, all living in 
social compact together, and talking, 
grunting, bleating, barking, and low- 
ing under the same roof, like different 
instruments in the same orchestra, 
As every pious mussulman turns his 
face once in each day towards Mecca, 
sO every poor Seotehonst in misfor- 


tunes, fixes his eyes upon London, 

James Stuart foresaw that he never 

should be able to provide for the 

whole of his family, and that one at 
3G 
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least of his three sons must travel 
south, hke James the First, and many 
thousands besides, for the purpose of 
bettering his condition. ‘¢* What the 
de’cl,” he would say to his wife, “shall 
we do wi’ Sandy, for the puir bain 
canna hae the advantages which will 
fall on the shoulders o' his brothers: 
ye ken that James wiil be laird o’ this 
comfortable mansion, and hae twa 

igs and a ku besides, and our next 

airn may make himsel as happy as a 
king with twa sheep, three hens, and 
their guid man, the auld game cock. 
Sandy maun e’en gang and see what 
he can make of his relatives that live 
in Buckingham House.” Some months 
of unusual industry, the sale of a fat 
pig, and alittle siller borrowed from a 
neighbour, formed a purse of money 
amounting to five pounds, which was 
destined to set forth poor Sandy in the 
world. Early in the autumn, the lad, 
conveying on his back all his posses- 
sions, proceeded on his Journey to- 
wards London. A handkerchief sus- 
pended to a stick contained his ward- 
robe, which consisted of two shirts, 
two neckeloths, a pair of shoes, and a 
coat, made of better cloth, and intend- 
ed for more important occasions than 
the one in which he was clad. He 
directed his course towards London by 
the way of Stirling and Edinburgh. 
During the day he trudged on toot 
along the road, or moved with more 
expedition behind some vehicle which 
happened to be proceeding on the 
same route. At night he reposed in 
hovels or under haystacks, or pur- 
chased a lodging or a bed for three 
pence, where he reposed in company 
of wretches who, in the morning, rose 
up pennyless and miserable, and 
whose first thoughts were by necessity 
directed to find means by which they 
might live throughout the day. His 
food during the journey was such as 
his parsimony could purchase, and 
sometimes such as accidental charity 
would bestow. In about fifteen days 
he approached the outskirts of Lon- 
don, and from the heights of High- 
gate beheld that city which early in- 
struction had taught him to consider 
as the wonder and mistress of the 
world. His youthful ignorance had 
represented to himself streets paved 
with gold, bounteous hands showering 
pearls and diamonds on the heads of 
a numerous and ha PY population, 
a total absence of al vexation and 
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labour, and a continued scene of plea- 
sure and enjoyment. He entered Lon. 
don by Tottenham Court Road, and 
soon approached that focus of filth and 
iniquity inhabited by the most des. 
pe and miserable characters, the 
ower orders of the Irish. The place 
is called the Rookery, and extends from 
Tottenham Court Road on the west to 
Charlotte-street on the east, is bounded 
by Holborn on the south, and Russell. 
street on the north. This is one of 
the greatest receptacles in the metro. 
polis for wicked characters, from the 
cruel perpetrators of the foulest mur, 
der, to the more prudent and less 
daring thief, who subsists by petty 
larceny. In this quarter every female 
has meditated adultery, and every 
male, death. Enemies to the commu. 
nity at large, they are not less suspi- 
cious of each other. The publican 
who serves his beer, holds firm the 
pot with one hand until his muscles 
are relaxed by the metallic touch that 
intimates to him that heis paid, The 
wearied repose not until the slee 
which they are to enjoy is purchased, 
and he that wishes to retain his lodg- 
ing until the evening, must pay for it 
in the morning, 

Poor Sandy was no sooner arrived 
in this quarter, than he accidentally 
encountered a friend, who had left 
Scotland about twelve months before, 
and travelled, like himself, to London, 
for the purpose of picking up some 
portion of that wealth which many 
suppose may there be so easily ae- 
quired, His appearance was that of 
extreme wretchedness, but he was, 
nevertheless, welcomed by Sandy with 
many hearty shakes o’ the-hand and 
homely salutations. Sweet is the 
voice which bids the stranger wel- 
come to a city that contains a million 
of faces which are unknown to him. 
They soon retired to a public-house, 
and refreshed themselves with a supper 
of potatoes, herrings, and porter. Lach 
related his adventures and his projects. 
Sandy’s tale was short: he had left 
Scotland about fifteen days before 
with five pounds in his pocket, and 
had arrived in London with thiee 
pounds ten shillings, which sum he 
candidly told his friend was all he had 
in the world. He then pulled the 
money from his pocket ae displayed 
it before the eyes of his companion. 
The adveniures of Sandy's friend had 
been much more extensive and multi- 











furious. Since his residence in Lon- 
don he had seen much of this world 
and almost something of the next; for 
he had been tried at the Old Bailey for 
house breaking, and escaped only 
& flaw in the indictment. He 
was careful, while he was relating his 
adventures, to conceal this circum- 
stance, but he gave Sandy a very en- 
fertaining description of his successes 
and disasters ; his ups and his downs, 
which inspired the youth with a great 
reverence for his friend's capacity, and 
io small degree of astonishment that 
inacity where gold was reported to 
be as common as dust, that a great 
ius Tike him should have been met 
walking without shoes and stockings. 
The story appeared so very affectin 
that Sandy was compelled to she 
tears, and when he felt for his pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe them away, it 
was gone. “No doybt,” said Sandy, 
“T fost it on the road.” “To be 
sate you did,” replied his friend, “ for 
the people of this neighbourhood may 
be trusted with untold gold.” 

When these two poor Seotchmen 
had fintshed their supper, Sandy began 
to inquire for a aging: and was told 
by his companion, that half of his bed 
was at his service. Quite exhausted 
by the fatigue of fifteen days’ march, 
Sandy readily accepted the offer, and 
both of them retired to a miserable 
chamber, where theysoon reposed and 
fell asleep. Sandy had a delicious 
dream, in which he imagined that he 
was holding open a sack before a 
mountain of guineas; while his dear 
friend who slept at his side, was em- 

loyed in filling it with a shovel. 

e awoke in consequence of a violent 
pressure made on his shoulder by the 
weight of the sack, which having been 
raised by the hand of his friend, fell 
with a thump on his back. He rose 
up in his bed, and looked about him. 
His dear friend was gone. He exa- 
mined: the room for his handkerchief : 
that was also gone: he hastily seized 
his breeches, and felt in his pocket for 
his money: every halfpenny had es- 


caped. He was pennyless, friendless,. 


and unknown among a million of 
people. He burst into tears, and 
sobbed and lamented so loudly, that 
the noise soon summoned to his side a 
ruffian-looking fellow, who bade him 
get up, pay for his night's lodging, 
and depart. The youth informed him 
that he had been robbed, to which in- 
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formation he received no other reply 
than a direct and violent seizure by 
the throat, which drew him from his 
bed,and then dashed him down on 
the floor. The ruffian then stood over 
him, and, with dreadful threats, bade 
him dress himself and depart instaotly 
from the house. Sandy made as 
much dispatch as his fears would 
allow, and having dressed himself, 
sneaked down the stair-case, followed 
by the ruffian, and, having opened 
the door, was impelled by a violent 
thrust into the street. Directing him- 
self towards Holborn, he fell in with 
the stream of passengers which usually 
flow down that street, and as he 
wandered slowly and sadly along, the 
simplicity of his appearance and his 
disconsolate behaviour attracted the 
attention of a gentleman, who made 
many enquiries about the cause of his 
distress. Being satisfied that the story 
related by the youth was true, he ge- 
nerously accompanied him to Marl- 
borough-street, whence the magis- 
trate dispatched an officer to disco- 
ver and seize the person of the man 
who had robbed him. After conside- 
rable search he was found, brought to 
the office, confronted with his accuser, 
and committed to prison to take his 
trial. None of the money, however, 
was found on the person of the cul- 
prit; and as the chamber door where 
they slept was left open, and the 
neighbourhood as well as the house 
abounded with infamous characters, 
the jury considered the evidence as 
not quite conclusive, and acquitted 
the prisoner. 

In the meantime, Sandy, who had 
received a few shillings from the cha- 
rity of some individuals that pitied 
his condition, was occupied in wan- 
dering to different parts of London in 
search of some engagement, which 
might afford him the means of exist- 
ence. His qualifications were ex- 
tremely moderate and confined: he 
had nothing to offer to those who felt 
disposed to engage him but the mus- 
cular power of a robust and youthful 
constitution. He could neither read 
nor write. The inherent qualities of 
his nature, or industry, which no dis- 
appointment eould subdue, and a 
fidelity which no temptation could cor- 
rupt, were not to be discovered 
through the rough exterior which en- 
veloped them. Although repeatedly 
disappointed, he wasnot discouraged. 
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He presented himself again and again 
at various shops in different parts of 
London, soliciting the favour of being 
employed as @ messenger or porter. 
All his endeavours failed : he was com- 
pelled at last to station himself ata 
ciossing, and to gain a precarious 
subsistence by cleansing with a broom 
the path which lay between two much 
frequented thoroughfares, Heie with 
his broom in one hand and his hiat in 
the other, he solicited the benevolent 
charity of those who happened to be 
passing. His regularity, obsequious- 
ness, and cleanliness attracted the at- 
tention of many, and he failed not to 
receive the diurnal pension of those 
spruce and well-clothed beings who 
value a genteel appearance above all 
things, and with justice estimate the 
sweeper of a crossing as a useful bene- 
factor to the general happiness of 
mankind. In this light he ought to 
be regarded ; for few among mankind 
exercise an Office so little profitable to 
themselves and so beneficial to others. 
Consider the many vexations and 
quarrels he obviates, by providing a 
clean path to well-dressed passengers ! 
How much of our happiness depends 
upon a clean pair of boots, a petticoat 
pure and unsullied by any dirty spot, 
a silk stocking or a shoe untainted by 
the slightest stain. Ifa man be hasten- 
ing to throw himself at the feet of his 
inistress, or to bow in the presence of 
his patron: if he be desirous to create 
the envy and admiration of his ac- 
quaintance by lounging in Bond. 
street in boots equally transparent 
with the finest French mirror, or be 
obliged to hurry on foot to a dinner 
party, because there is no coach to be 
procured, who can so well provide him 
with a clean passage, or present him 
to the drawing-room in pure and spot- 
less habiliment as the poor and 
humble sweeper of a crossing? Ye 
husbands that tremble betore the irri- 
tability of a captious wife, whom the 
slightest injury sustained by her 
dress renders terrific! ye antiquated 
maidens, whose spotless innocence is 
ever covered by spotless petticoats, 
who abomiate filih and taint as 
much as ye abominate the imprre 
kiss of ‘wanton love, ye dandies 
and dandizettes, who live only 
while ye are admired, and ha’e 
a beau-trap, a pedicular ladder, a 
splash, or a spot worse than ye hate 
old age, reverence the calling and 


generously reward the sweeper of 4 
crossing, 

This world is so checquered, and 
in its nature so liable to change and 
variety, that the lowest of mankind 
may with justice indulge probable 
hopes of exaltation, and the highest 
dread a reverse. A king and the 
sweeper of a crossing are the two ulti- 
mate points of human society. The 
latter has every thing to hope, and 
the former every thing to fear. One 
of those accidental circumstances, 
which make way for the introduction 
of one person by the abduction of an. 
other, at last furnished the poor and 
solitary Scotch lad with the first op. 
portunity of advancing in life. The 
porter of an ironmonger, whose shop 
was situated at a short distance from 
the station of Sandy, had been sent 
out with a large and weighty burden, 
In hurrying across the street, his foot 
slipped, and being unable to recover 
himself on account of the great 
weight which he carried on his shoul- 
cers, he fell forward and was tun over 
by a carriage which was rapidly pass. 
ing. A crowd instantly collected, 
and among them was eg who 
knowing the man and the house 
whence he came, raised him on his 
left shoulder, and, lifting up the 
package in his right hand, hastily 
conveyed him, followed by the mul- 
titude, to the ironmonger’s shop. 
Before he arrived there life was ex- 
tinct, and the emancipated spirit of 
the porter was rapidly travelling to- 
wards those pure and ethereal regions, 
where the distinction of tyrant and 
slave no longer exist; where the poor 
and the unfortunate find recompense 
tor the calamities and oppressions of 
this life in the full and perfect enjoy- 
ment of that happivess which has 
been promised to them in the next. 

The entrance of Sandy into the 
shop, with a dead man on one shoul- 
der and a weighty package on the 
other, attracted the attention of the 
ironmonger. To behold his porter 
dead was grievous: to see his pack- 
age safe was pleasing. A short vi- 
bration between grief and pleasure 
agitated for a moment the 4am of 
the ironmonger, and his feelings then 
almost instantly returned to that equi- 
poise of sensation which constitutes 
composure. He surveyed Sandy with 
attention. The athletic and powerful 
structure of his bedy, which could 
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resist the pressure of the dead porter 
and of the weighty package which 
had overwhelmed him, was an object 
extremely interestiug to his eyes. He 
was conscious that by engaging him 
he should save the expense of a horse ; 
but he was not conscious, when he 
addressed him in the following words, 
that he was concealing interested 
feelings under the garb of pity and 
benevolence, ‘Lam so pleased with 
your conduct upon this occasion, m 
worthy lad,” said he, “ that I will 
take you into my service in place of 
the poor man who is dead.” Sandy, 
when he heard these words, stared 
with astonishment in the face of the 
ironmonger. He could scarcely trust 
his ears until he was told to call the 
next morning and begin his occu- 
pation, when he became conscious 
of the truth of the engagement, and, 
making an humble bow, retired from 
the shop. 

Nine hundred porters might have 
died without producing any benefit to 
Sandy: even the identical porter 
whom he succeeded might have died 
without producing any advantage to 
him. It was the circumstance of 
being seen by Mr. Hardware, the 
ironmonger, in the act of conveying a 
dead man and a weighty package 
into his shop which led to his engage- 
ment and future success in life. On 
such accidental occurrences does the 
good fortune of mankind depend. 

No sooner was the death of the 
porter and the success of Sandy known 
at the King’s Head, a public-house in 
the aitetiets neizhbourhood, where 
Sandy at the close of the day some- 
times regaled himself with a slice of 
bread, an onion, and a pint of porter, 
than an unusual degree of bustle and 
conversation occurred, The death of 
the porter hud made a gap in human 
society which promised a variety of 
removes among the lower orders of 
the neighbourhood. The sudden de- 
parture of the Marquis of London- 
Jerry and the success of Mr. Canning 
were not more important matters of 
discussion, in the sphere of society 
where they moved, than was the 
death of the porter and the good for- 
tune of Sandy. Many persons little 
acquainted with human nature, assert- 
ed that there never was so guod a 
porter as the defunct, and that Sandy 
was by no means equal to him in 
powers: while the advocates of Sandy 
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asserted that he could carry double 
the quantity of the deceased porter. 
Such, we remember, was the kind of 
conversation we heard at the death of 
Lord Londonderry. These observa- 
tions are ridiculous: as well might a 
man in passing through a field of tur- 
nips pluck one, and, holding it up, 
assert that nature never could produce 
such another. What nature has once 
produced she can produce again; and 
as long as the world exists, we shall 
never be deficient in large turnips, 
able ministers, and strong porters. 
My reader may not be aware, that 
he who sweeps a crossing considers 
that crossing as his own possession, 
which he can alienate or retain with- 
out molestation. Sandy's long and 
undisputed holding of the one which 
he had swept, had given him the 
justest title to its possession: and as 
soon as his advancement to the situa- 
tion of porter was made known at the 
King's Head, various competitors anx- 
iously awaited his arrival. The 
station was to be put up at auction, 
and the perquisites derived from the 
assengers to be made over to the 
vest bidder. There were three com- 
petitors. The first was a decayed and 
unfortunate author, against whom an 
ex-officio information had been filed 
by government for writing the truth, 
By this process he was ruined, impri- 
soned, and consigned over to poverty 
and care. ‘The next was a half-pay 
officer, who, after a youth of warfare 
and glorious exertion in favour of his 
country, was reduced in his old age to 
subsist on the voluntary contribution 
of a people whom he had defended 
by his sword, ‘The last was a patriot 
who had spent a noble fortune and 
exhausted a deep and virtuous mind in 
attempting to cleanse the nation of its 
corruptions ; but wanting success in 
his endeavours, and being, from un- 
toward circumstances, reduced to dis- 
tress, was compelled to undertake the 
easier labour of cleansing the streets. 
As soon as Sandy arrived at the 
public-house, the right of sweeping 
the crossing was put up at auction, 
He stated the average of his profits to 
be half a crown each day, from the 
commencement of November to the 
end of February, and eighteen pence 
from February to May. It was to be 
sold on the condition of so many 
days’ purchase. Each competitor bid 
according to his finances; and the 
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patriot having more interest among 
the tailors, tinkers, hair dressers, &c, 
who frequented the King's Head, was 
able, through small contributions of 
his friends, to outbid his adversarics, 
and he was immediately declared the 
purchaser of the crossing at four days 
and a half purchase. On the pay- 
ment of the money he was instantly 
invested with the insignia of his office, 
consisting of an old broom covered 
with mud, and an oil skin hat of a 
conical form, fit to bear the weight 
and pressure of large penny pieces 
within, and the pelting of violent rain 
without. As soon as the patriot re- 
ceived the broom, holding it up high 
in the air, and turning his ruddy coun- 
tenance (which, notwithstanding his 
misfortunes, was still flushed with 
erysipelatous pimples, the result of ar- 
dent and frequent toasts to the cause 
of liberty,) towards a notorious house 
of ill-fame in the precincts of - ; 
he exclaimed, “* Would that I could 
cleanse away thy foulness and sweep 
from thy defiled and spotted body 
those impurities which disgrace thee. 
Thou cloaca maxima of the empire, in 
whose foul and filthy sewer are con- 
centrated all the corrupt and evil mat- 
ter which a vicious and diseased state 
of society can emit, what instrument 
can cleanse thee! What mighty 
broom, were it even formed of ten thou- 
sand elms, and moved by the vast arm 
of a steam engine, could sweep out 
the deep and dangerous offal which 
ferments in thy abyss?” As soon as 
the patriot had uttered these words, 
he hurried out of the room, followed 
by a cavalcade of shirtless, care-worn, 
waistcoat-wanting, patch-coated, shoe- 
less, breechesless, moneyless vaga- 
bonds, such as usually accompany a 
patriot, and having faken possession 
of his new office, began to scrub and 
rub for the benefit of mankind. 
Sandy immediately took leave of 
his public-house companions, whom 
he resolved in future to avoid as 
much as possible; for although still a 
simple youth, he was not unacquaint- 
ed with that useful and politic prin- 
ciple which bids a man forget his old 
and humble friends as soon as good 
fortune elevates him above them. 
Thinking that he foresaw his way to 
independence, he began to square fis 
conduct according to his interest. 
He became ambitious in design ; care- 
ful and prudent in behaviour; loyal 








m language, and pious in his de. 
meanour. He counted his grains on q 
Saturday night, and prayed to God on 
a Sunday to increase thom. fe 
starved his body that his pocket might 
be full ; and looked about him for 
miserable, awkward, disappointed, de. 
crepid maiden, whom neglect should 
have rendered desperate, and the con- 
stant irritation arising from the con. 
sciousness of hopeless virginity, should 
have prepared to consign herself and 
portion to the first decent offer. Like 
a wise youth, he sought not ina bride 
those regular features, that delicacy of 
complexion, and that elegance of 
figure which tempt the heart to neg. 
lect the admonitions of reason, and 
induce the thoughtless and sensitive 
among mankind to furego the sub- 
stantial advantages of life for the 
pleasures of affection. Skin and bone 
of the coarsest and roughest nature, 
angular asperities, acid expression of 
countenance, dingy complexions, and 
distorted spines, were by po means 
Otiensive to his cye. He seemed to 
be little susceptible to the impressions 
of beauty, but to be wonderfully 
struck, like a nobleman whose sanity 
has been lately called in question, 
with the attraction of a large and full 
pocket. He knew that in London 
there were great numbers of disap- 
pointed maidens and declining wi- 
dows, who possessed small fortunes 
of two or three hundred pounds, 
which had been left them by mis- 
tresses for long and painful servitude, 
or by hobands who had drank them- 
selves to death, in consequence of 
conjugal irritation, and given the little 
property they possessed to their wives, 
as a peace offering on their death- 
beds. He failed not to observe, that 
women of this description were nu- 
merous and constant in attendance at 
methodist meetings, where the mys- 
terious raptures of a false and enthu- 
siastic superstition are inculcated to 
the minds of the infirm and iguorant, 
He observed, that, in such characters, 
religion is, for the most part, the 
child of disappointment; that the 
tears they shed, the sighs they 
breathe, the raptures they feel, are 
only the ardent aspirations of minds, 
which, in default of attachment in 
this world, naturally direct their at- 
tention to a state where the neglect 
and slights which they meet with 
here would be unknown.  Peopl 
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who are healthful and happy: on 
whom fortune has showered titles and 
riches, can scarcely ever be religious, 
on account of those numerous pleasures 
which draw away the mind from the 
contemplation of eternal life, and the 
practice of those severer virtues which 
purchase eternal nope. And it 
was probably the observation of the 
incompatibility of religion and riches 
which induced the author of Chris- 
tianity to exclude the rich from 
heaven by that tremendous anathema 
which has exercised the sophistry of 
hypocrites to pervert and evade: an 
anathema entorced, rendered more 
awful, aud, in its consequences, more 
certain by the illustration of a simile 
which im plies an impossibility. Sandy, 
we say, liad observed that the con- 
venticles were much frequented by 
women of the above description, and 
he knew enough of human nature to 
be convinced, that it would be no 
difficult matter for a young healthful 
lad, of twenty-two years of age, to 
withdraw the attention of one of these 
women from heaven and fix it on 
himself. Little alteration of manner 
and habits was necessary to fit him 
out as the spiritual admirer of a tender 
and pious widow. The natural gra- 
vity of his disposition, which was 
seldom interrupted by any bursts of 
gaiety, easily assumed the garb of 
meekness anddevotion. The sobricty 
and severity of his early days had 
given a seriousness and hardness to his 
features, a sallowness to his com- 
plexion, and a stitiness to his person, 
which well coincided with those cha- 
racteristics which are expected in one 
who devotes his mind to spiritual 
affairs. 

He had not been long an attendant 
at one of these conventicles, ere his 
attention was attracted by the hideous 
appearance and reputed wealth of one 
of the congregation. He contrived to 
sit near her, assisted her to kneel and 
rise, read her prayer book or bible, 
and turned to and pointed out the 
psalms and chapters of the day. This 
conduct led to acquaintance, acquain- 
tance to confidence, confidence to 
love, or what is commonly called 
love, and love to marriage. Thus the 
poor Scotchman after a series of hard- 
ships and disasters became possessed 
of a wife, and a fortune of sufficient 
magnitude to set him up in business. 


They had fifteen hundred pounds in 
the three per cents, which being sold 
out, enabled Sandy to leave Mr, 
Hardware and commence trade as an 
ironmonger, Never were two persons 
better fitted for business and each 
other than Sandy and Sandy's wife. 
They loved each other well, but 
money better than each other. What- 
ever disagreements happened between 
them originated in their rivalship in 
parsimony. The first quarrel which 
occurred after their marriage arose 
from a suspicion that Mrs. Stuart en- 
tertained that her husband had thrown 
into the fire the end of a farthing 
candle, and Sandy soon after forgot 
himself so far as to call his wife an 
extravagant hussy, because she neg- 
lected to drive a hard bargain with a 
matchwoman, and thoughtlessly gave 
her her own price for a bundle of 
matches. In five years after they 
commenced business they arrived at 
considerable wealth, and at the end 
of ten years, Sandy was able to 
establish one of the first banking 
houses in London. Success and 
wealth altered not their habits. It 
was Mrs. Sandy Stuart who sold the 
Westphalia hams to the oilman from 
whom they had been bought to be 
sent asa present to her. It was Mrs. 
Sandy Stuart who divided the snipe 
and made it serve for two dinners. 
It was Mrs. Sandy Stuart who after 
purchasing a turbot for a party she 
intended to give, cruelly deprived 
them of it, because a neighbour was 
prodigal enough to otfer her a hundred 
per cent, upon the original purchase. 

These prudent and discreet persons, 
Mr. and Mrs, Stuart, had one daugh- 
ter, whose immense wealth tempted 
the cupidity of the prodigai and pro- 
fligate Lord Baltimore, and induced 
him to offer her his hand. The 
Countess of Baltimore, as our readers 
may remember who saw an article in 
the European Magazine entitled 
“High Lite,” was lett a widow soon 
alter her marriage, having ove daughe 
ter, the richest. heiress of the kingdom, 
who married the Marquis of Clairfait, 
and in a few short seasons of extra- 
vagant foily wasted all that had been 
saved by the parsimony of the 
Stuarts and her own long minority: 
thus proving that poverty is oftimes 
the parent of wealth, and wealth the 
parent of poverty. Si. 
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ODE THE SPIRTT OF MUSIC, 


Music’s spirit tell me why 

Thou dust sleep so silently 

Caged within a darksome cell, 
Orvan, viol, flute or shell; 

Till sweet breath or skiltul fingers 
Rouse the melody that lingers, 
Slumbering in thy prison bound 
And thou dost in tunetul sound 
To a touch thou lovest well, 
Allthy hidden magic tell, 

And the eloquence that lies 

In thy wakening ecstasies, 


Spirit who in every part 

Of earth and air and waters art, 

To my wondering soul declare 

How thou dost so dee ‘ply share 

in each sense of pure delight 

Heard and felt but hid from sight; 
‘Thou in bush and brake art dwelling 
in the moonlight biillow swelling, 
With the gay lark sun-ward soaring, 
With the nightingale deploring ; 
‘}hou o’er summer streams art dying 
And in morning zephyrs sighing, 

Or, in notes of awe and wonder, 
Bursting from the clouds in thunder. 


T have heard thee in the grove, 

Blest thee in the voice of love, 
Caught thee when all else was still, 

In the mingling sounds that fill 

With soft murmuring notes the plain 

From the busy insect train ; 

elt thee when the evening breeze 

Waved the grass, and stirred the trees, 

Met thee oft in cloistered piles 

Pealing through cathedral aisles, 

Marked thy hoarser accents gush 

In the cataract’s wild rush, 

Hailed thee when the evening bells 

Blithely through my native dells, 

Rang at eve and echo lone 

Answered back their last sweet tone; 

And thou dist enchantress bring, 

Long past rapture on thy wing ; 

But to know thee I must be 

Spirit borne to heaven with thee 

Where thou dwell'st eternally. 


A, S——D. 
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ACCOUNT OF AO JOURNICY 


TO PORPFSMOUTIL AND 


WHYMOUTHS 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Having prepared my small black 
portmanteau, as Sterne says, TI deter- 
mined to commence my journey on 
the 14th. The previous ‘day the rain 
continued without intermission, and 
during the night the wind howled 
much more like November than June, 
putting me in mind of my Margate 
trip last autumn. The morning broke 
so cheerlessly, that I was undecided 
whether I should proceed or stay. 
About seven o’clock, however, the sun 
triumphed, and having taken a hasty 
breakfast,: I bent my course toward 
the Elephant and Castle, where I 
seated myself on the Portsmouth 
coach. I soon found by their conver- 
sation, that my fellow passengers con- 
sisted of military officers, and a stu- 
dent from Cambridge ; both very 
communicative and aereeable, so I 
conversed with the son of Mars about 
campaigning—with the cantab. of di- 
vinity; and I confess that I never 
passed nine hours on the top of a 
coach more pleasantly. Though a 
high churchman, I could not but de- 
plore the very ereat want of atten- 
tion in decorum, and the absence of 
civility to strangers so generally pre- 
valent in our churches; nor could I 
refrain from contrasting it with that 
kindness and respect which I have 
experienced when T have by chance 
been led into a dissenting place of 
worship. On his part, my Cambridge 
companion urged the very ins sufficient 
manner in which the chureh was pro- 
vided for, and the inability of the 
minister to rectify such abuses; but 
I succeeded in convincing him, that, 
however far his argument might re- 
lieve the ministry from blame, the 
evil reatly did exist, and that it ought 
to be remedied, for the sake of our 
religion, which has of late received so 
many shocks from the scandalous and 
blasphemous publications with which 
this country has been degraded. 

Do you know the road to Ports- 
mouth? I have travelled many others, 
but find this unequalled for diversity, 
beauty, and extent of scenery. The 
road is through Kingston, Guildford, 
Godalming and Petersfield, all welt 
built, handsome towns, clean, and, as 
1 was informed, well lighted. The 
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intermediate smatler towns and vil- 
‘ages were very interestin (. and the 
scenery throug hout was well caleu- 
luted to raise the mind above the 
world, and to remind us of that 
happy period when cares will cease te 
assail—when the weary will be at 
rest. At Hind-head Lill, near Lip- 
hook, is an extensive del! called “ the 
Devil’s Punch-bowl.” and notwith- 
standing the name, there is, [ assure 
you, much more to admire than to 
terrify. We drove round it, and from 
the summit of the hill we clearly saw 
the military college at Sandhurst and 
Worthing. Bevond Petersfield are 


Butzer Hill and Gravel Hill, two of 


the most beautiful, E understand, in 
Hampshire; be that as it may, there 
was beauty enough to call forth m y ad- 
miration; and this was unquestionably 
the most delihtful part of the ride, it 
being through rich and verdant mea- 
dow: land, which shone with evreater 
lustre from the freshness and vigour 
which the late rains had imparted. 

We ‘arrived at Portsmouth about 
six o’clocs. The entravce to a forti- 
fied town is ever grand and cominand- 
ing, and in this respect Portsmouth 
stands pre-eminent; a period of peace, 
however, Is not the time to forma 
just opinion of the effect an entrance 
would have upon a stranger during 

var, When the se ntinel s’ reheving 
watch, the sound of war’s alarms and 
preparation, would give an cllect not 
to be imagined or described. 

I had not time to see the doc- 
vard and fortifications, as I left for 
Fareham that evening, where I arrived 
about eight o’clocs. My unexpected 
appearance was, [I have reason to 
thins, gratifying to our friends; they 
were always, you lnow, warmly at- 
tached to our family, but as I merely 
meant to call en passant, I did not 
conc¢ive it necessary to announce ny 
intended visit. They would on no 
acconnt listen to my intended depar- 
ture for Southampton next morning, 
so I spent Tuesday with them, chat- 
ting over old events, on which the 
mind ever loves to dwe 1. How much 
does friendship, my dear S. promote 
happiness, scatter roses over the 


thorny paths of life, and sweeten the 


bitter cup of which all are doonted 
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Aecount of | 


totaste. Blessed with society, friend- 
ship, love, and sensibility, ‘we rise 
like the sea-girt rock, secure and im- 
pervions amid the Storm of life ioOWe- 
ever we may be CXpos “<t to the ma- 
lice and aspersion of the ill-disposed. 
Let not then the sophistry ot the 
world rob us of such invaluable trea- 
sures. In the evening we formed a 
walking party, which all seemed to 
preter to riding. The country round 
Fareham and Brockhurst is most de- 
lighttul; the scenery rich and culti- 
vated, at the same time romantic. 1 
may, perchance, from ny residence in 
London, and fondness for the coun- 
try, be rather — lastic when let 


loose am! nd the beauties of nature; 
yet, who » but a clown can listen un- 
concerned to the music of “w fea- 
thered tribe, the rippling tream, and 
the bleatine of the | surrounding 
flocks? Who can re d, ina word, 


y 


. ‘ c : Kon 
the woe face of nature without be- 


Ing ad With gratitude to, and 
veneration the G iver of all, 
bhouen 1 ose earny the next 
nwo Tia) ® the ch dng breakfast how 
; s Ps 
was so far proionged, taat L was too 
late for the Southampton packet. I 


had intended to proceed to Wey- 
mouth by sea, but as my time was 
short, and the wind uncertain, | rave 
up the idea: na naw ] : vel 
Uy il waeas; and a ¥ pr il poses i 
starting by the Bristol mail that ni rht 


for Southampton, In the meantime, 
S the C wes packet was just sdilins: j 
determimed on visiting the Isle though 
but for an hour. You will, Iam sure, 


number me among the unlucky tra- 
vellers, when IT inform you first, that 
we were becalmed on our passage 
out, the consequence of which delay 
was, that the returning packet had 
started before our packet reached 
Cowes. I hailed a boat, and got on 
board of her, but I was now little bet- 
ter off, tor the calm continued, and we 
were obliged to take to the boat, not 
quite so pleasant as one of our cut- 
ters, and row to Portsmouth about 
eleven miles, where I arrived just in 
time to hear the wheels of the mai! 
at a distance, it having just started. 
The Coach for Weymouth set off 
the next morning from Southampton 
at five o’clock, so that I had no time 
for hesitation. I hired a gig and 
driver, and about one o’clock in the 
morning arrived there, where I slept 
most soundly I assure you. 
At five o'clock next morning | 











Journey to Portsm uth. 





took my sent on the Plyimout 
with three fine lads on their retury 
home from Winchester school. y 


much amused me with = th: 


and jocular remarks. This road 
as dull as the other ~ d be cuuti- 
ful and interestin id Id lil hot t 


pine when we arrivs t Dorcheste: 
licre I found I had t been misled; the 
coach went no nearer Weyme ith. 
and no conveyance offered till x! 
evening, whereas T was exp ct 
to dinner. In this dilemma, one ‘o! 
my \ young comp anions, a clerg may 
ail 


son near Excter, offered me a seat ip 


his chaise, his course being also to 
Weymouth. I willingly accepted his 
iter, and was pleased with the : ffi 
lity with which it was made, for 7 
att wh much value to “ those smal 
sweet courtesies of lite,’ which smoot 
do make the road we have to trave! 
This ismy favourite w ateri replace, 
and I trust Ly sister will be benefitte 


' ’ ‘ 
by a change of air, so well calculate 


r+ 
~ 


strengthen the nervous moyalid 
accustomed to the pure 
a 


’ ‘ 
awtInosp.lere GO. Clifton 
s 


ment; tue cou l ntry too Is mor 
esting than the neighbourhood of t 
sea generally boasts; and the adja 
cent villages, Ridgwav, Upway, Pres- 
ton, Osmington, Wyke, and others 
are well worthy the notice of th 
Weymouth visitor. 

Wyke is about amnic trom We 
mouth; the road, except near th 
bridge, is very pleasant ; about | 
way is Belfield Lode , the seat of M 
buxton the member. But the ¢ 
object is the village of Wyke, and th 
prospect it displays A’ stranger is 
not conscious of any other treat than 
what a rural walk may j ifford. On 
ascending the brow of the hill, ho 
ever, the most majestic view imagin- 
able presents itself; Portland, betore 
you, beyond and on each side an ex- 
tensive and unbroken view of the 
ocean. Such is the imposing gran- 
deur of the scene, that, were 1 t 
write pages, I should fail in doing yu 
tice to its merits. Inthe chureh-yard 
is A Monument to the memory of on 
hundred and forty persons (all on 
board) who peris hed in the Alexa 
dar East Indiaman, which was wreck- 
ed off Portiand some vears since. Y ou 
may perhaps be pleased to read the 
epitaph :~—/a voict, 


Anon ' 9s ) . } ' 
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Misfortune’s bitter chalice. 


Lamented shades! "twas your's, 


alas! to drain 


Whilst in vai n, 


Fond hope and joy, regardless of controul, 


Prompted each movement of the willi 
Sud len Destruction reared hi 


ng soul, 
riant form, 


lack with the.horrors of the mi idnight storin, 
Aad all convulsed with elemental strife, 
Dissolv’d the throbbing nerves of hope ‘and life. 


De: ath’s triumph ps ist, may at 
To the blest regions of eternal d: Le 


izels cuide your way 


Where no rude blasts provoke the billowy roar, 


Where Virtue’s 


Weymouth was very full of com- 
pany considering the early period of 
the season, and on Tues day last I lett 
it with regret for London. 

The road trom Weymouth is far 
from pleasing, a great part being bar- 
ren and desolate, and consequeitly 
affording little opportunity for re- 
mark. The chief occurrence worthy 
notice, and you know I generally 
meet with some adventure, related to 
my fellow travellers, who consisted of 
two ladies ‘rom the north, and two 
young East Indians. ‘They appeared 
to me more serious than micht be 
expected to arise from the presence 
of a stranger, and as we became better 
acquainted, they related to me a tale 
which, as faithfully as I am able, J 
transcribe for your perusal, thinking 
it may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing. Their brother, Mr. M. they in- 
formed me, was an indigo planter, 
who, after an absence of twelve years 
from his native land, Perthshire, de- 
termined on visiting dear Scotland to 
recruit his health, which had suffered 
materially from the effects of the cli- 
mate, and to eratify a natural inclina- 
tion for again beholding a spot where 
so many hi ippy juvenile days hi id bee n 
spent, and though Jast, not least, that 
he might again press to his heart 
those who were endeared to him by 
the ties of kindred and affection. 
Amongst the latter were his favourite 
sisters, my present companions, to 
whom he communicated his intention, 
requesting them to meet him at Wey- 
mouth early in June, when he ex- 
pected to arrivein England. Thither 
they repaired with feelings easily to 
be appreciated by such as know the 
value, and have felt the delight, of 
reciprocal affection—of that love 
which mects return. 

Having safely lodged our fair friends 
from the north at Wevmouth, let us 


l 
} 
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kindred meet to part no more. 


observe the progress of the traveller 
from the east, who was labouring une 
der a disorder, the effects of which, 
if not arrested in their progress, 
threatened to cireumscribe the joy 
which he anticipated of meeting his 
family and ‘i nds. Hope, however, 
and ine icine, had eee the ra- 
vages of his « omp slaint, en he land- 

oa at St. Helena; aud with the enter- 
ps sing spirit of his countrymen, he 

etermin ed to visit the place where 
the mortal remains of the late Empe- 
ror N } oleon Buonaparte are depo- 
sited:—he did so, aud brought to 
Eneland a bough of the tree, which 
Fh the tomb of one whose nanie 
will for ever live in history’s page 

a name which, 1 f belove: . only by 
some, must be ever held in adinira- 
tion by all who could nent the 
extent of his capacious mind. The 
length of this visit, and a cold which 
he caught at the same time, occasion- 
eda relapse, ad when he landed at 
Weymouth it was obvious that his so- 


journ here was drawing to its close. 


You, my dear 5., whose mind 1 
ever alive to the sufferings of human 
nature, can easily imagine the meet- 
ing which took place. The girls in 
high spirits at the idea of chon 
their fond brother, but depressed at 
finding his state so precarious, While 
he, equally happy again to behold 
those so dear to him, was incapable of 
returning their caresses and congra- 
tulations except by a sigh; his Jan- 
guid and pallid counte ‘nance—his fe- 
verish pulse—his swollen limbs indi- 

cating but too plainly the speedy ter- 
mination of his existence. Transient 


indeed was the anticipated joy. He 
had but just time rm see his Father 
and mother, who were immediately 
sent for, to commend to their care and 
protection his two dear children—to 
impress a kiss of filial and fraternal 
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love, when he expired, quitting this 
scene of uncertainty and trouble for 
another and a better world, which, 
“to the just made perfect,” will be the 
source of an endless felicity. 

When I arrived at home, I found 
a letter from you, and though you 
may have thought me tardy in reply- 


ing, I question if the interest with 
which I have now paid my debt, wil] 
not have wearied you. 

Adieu ! my dear S., believe me with 
affection and esteem, ever your’s 

H., T. 

S.L. G. W. 

2sth June, 1824. 


STANZAS TO AN ITALIAN AIR. 


I. 


Tuou art fresher than the dawning 
Of a spring-day, when young morning 
ls her radiant face adorning, 
By the mirror of the deep; 
But as mellow as the twilight 
Shed at eve through gothic skylight, 
is the lustre of thine eve-light, 
Lire it languishes to sleep. 


ms 


Yet it is not only, dearest, 
‘That thy lover's heart thou chearest, 
When before bim thou appearest 
In thy beauty’s bright array ; 
Such a summer-sun is glowing 
Jn the bliss of thy bestowing ; 
‘That in vain is all thy going, 
Thou can’st warm him though away. 


3. 


Wile the goblet’s wave is dancing, 

And the eye of beauty glancing, 

Every drop and smile enhancing, 
Comes the memory of thee. 

And in truth, the rosy wine, love, 

And the looks that on it shine, love, 

If the pledge be not to ¢hzne, love, 
Have but little charm for me. 


4, 


Though, alas! my passion's chain, dear, 
bring nve many an bour of pain, dear, 
Yet, believe me, ne’er again, dear, 
Would I willingly be tree: 
For the moon that sets in motion, 
K indles too, the tide of ocean, 
And if thine my heart's commotion, 
Yet its light is all from thee. B. 
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NUREMBERG. 

WE also saw the library; it isin a 
cloister which formerly belonged to 
the Dominicans, and contains, as they 
say, twenty thousand volumes. This 
was collected out of the mins of seve- 
ral convents, in the time of the Re- 
formatio). The most antient manu- 
script, that they could not find, is, they 
say, nine hundred years old ; it is a 
copy of the Gospels, with Prayers and 
Hymns then used in the Greek Church, 
1 observed a book which was printed 
at Spire,* in the year 1446; but there 
might be an error in the figures, for 
they shéwed us another of the im- 
sression of Faustus, at Mentz, in 
4459, at the end of which, there is an 
advertisement which tells us, that this 
book was not written by the hand, 
but was printed by an admirable se- 
eret newly invented. It is probable 
that this was the first impression 
which was made at Ment: ; and if it 
be so, there is no ground to meee 
that another book was printed at 
Spire, thirteen years before: nor had 
Faustus any reason to boast so much 
of his new secret. I have heard, 
that there is another impression of 
Durandus’ Officiale at Basil. printed 
by Faustus in the same year, 1459. 

They keep in this hbrary many 
rarities and curious antiquities, but 
they are not comparable to those that 
are in the cabinet of Mr. Viati. We 
saw at this gentleman's house, a pretty 
large chamber quite filled with divers 
arms of all countries, all uses, and all 
fashions. It is scarce to be conceived 
how one man, and hea private per- 
son, who hath not the estate of a 
prince, or a very great lord, could 
make such a vast collection; for the 
number is yery great, and I believe 
brought from the four corners of the 
world. He shewed us the experiment 
of a wind-gun, which is a very pretty 
but a most destructive invention, be- 
cause with this engine great mischiefs 
may be done afar off, and without 
any noise. From tkis chamber you 


* It is a Treatise on Predestination. 


may go into another, where there are 
rare pictures, medals, curious works, 
antient and modern, idols, shells, 
plants, minerals, and cther natural 
productions, 

The town house is very large, and 
has a very beautiful and well propor- 
tioned front, but it wants a court 
before it. When we went from 
thence, our friends brought us to the 
city cellar, which is two hundred and 
fifty paces long, and contains, as they 
told us, twenty thousand tons of 
wine. We must allow it to be a very 
fair cellar: but the truth is, such peo- 
ple as we, know not how to relish all 
the pleasures of it. 

You know the Germanst are strange 
drinkers ; there are no pecple in the 
world more obliging, civil, and offici- 
ous; but they have terrible customs 
as to the point of drinking, which 
seems to be both their labour and re- 
creation, There is not time given to 
speak three words in a visit, but pre- 
sently comes the collation, or at least 
some large jars of wine, with a plate 
full of crusts of bread hashed with 
pepper and salt, a fatal preparative 
for such poor drinkers as we are, But 
before we proceed, I must give you 
an account of those sacred and invio- 
lable laws that are afterwards to be 
observed. Every draught must be a 
health, and as soon as you have 
emptied your glass, you must present 
it full to him whose health you drunk, 
You must never refuse the glass which 
is presented, but drink it off to the 
last drop. Do but reflect a little on 
these customs, and see how it is pos 
sible to leave off drinking: and in- 
deed, they never make an end,{ but 
carouse in a perpetual round: to drink 
in Germany is to drink eternally. 
Pardon my digression, and judge of 
our troublesome entertainments in 
the cellar. You must do penance 
there for some time, and at last hide 
yourself behind the casks, steal away, 
and make your escape. 


+ Germanorum vivere bibere est. 


} The Duke of Rehan says in his Voyage, thatthe Germans bave succeeded 
better than all the Mathematicians of the world in finding out the perpetual 


Bivtion, by cominual eitation of their 


Cups, 
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You must further know, that the 
glasses are as mueh respected in this 
country as the wine is beloved. They 
place them all en parade. The 
greatest part of the chambers are 
wainscotted to two-thirds of the walls, 
and the glasses are ranged all about 
upon the cornices of the wainscot, 
like of organs; they begin with 
the little, and end with the great 
ones; and these great ones are always 
used, and must be emptied at a 
draught, when there is any health of 
importance. At going out of the 
cellar, we went to a concert, where 
we hoped we should find nothing but 
music; but the bread, pepper, salt 
and wine followed us in such abun- 
dance, that an air was no sooner 
finished, but the whole company rose 
up to drink. 

We saw yesterday, in the evening, 
some part of the celebration of a 
wedding. The future husband, ac- 
companied with a long train of his 
relations, came first to the church. 
He walked from a house, which was not 
two hundred paces distant, whither 
he came in a coach. His bride, 
who was in the same place, followed 
a while after, being also attended by a 
rreat number of ber friends. When 
both were come to the church, the 
bridegroom sat down with his com- 
pany on one side, and the bride on 
the other, directly opposite to him ; 
over each of their heads there was a 
figure of Death upon the wal!, whether 
designedly done I know not. They 
both approached the minister, who 
expected them in the midst of the 
choir: and after he had performed 
his office, four or five trumpets, which 
were on the top of the steeple, 
sounded a great many levets, and 
the new married couple returned in 
the manner as they came. 

The husband was in a black suit, 
with a cloak overlaid with lace,a great 
ruff, and a little crown of gold plate lace 
above his peruke. But the bride’s dress 
will bea little more difficult to describe. 
The best account I can give you of 
it, is to tell you, that in framing to 
yourself an idea of her head tire, you 
must fancy a mixture of gilt wire, 
like a bob peruke, half a foot high 
upon the forehead, and very much 
curled and swelled out on the sides. 


— —_—_ —— 


* Bishop of Lipari. 


This was ordered after such a manner 
that in all the thickness of this bushy 
dress, there was no more space or dis- 
tance between the wires, than way 
sufficient to fasten to them an infinite 
number of little plates of gold, round, 
polished, and shining, which hung 
both within and without, and waved 
with the least motion. Her habit was 
black with long skirts, resembling the 
Hongrelines, which were, not very 
long since, used in Franee. The 
body of this little cassock, which 
was cul very short, had a gold lace 
over all the seams, The skirts were 
full of little close knots of black sa- 
tin ribbon, and the straight cuffs fell 
just on the fist. Over this she had a 
neck band of fine antique lace, cut 
before like a man’s band, and ending 
in a point behind, which reached 
down to the middle of the back, 
She had besides a great gold chain on 
her shoulders, just like a collar of 
some order, and such another chain 
jor her girdle. Her petticoat was 
short enough, and adorned below 
with gold iringe, and black bone Jace. 
We had the pleasure to see this fair 
one dance with a senator in a great 
ruif: and I believe at Japan, there 
could not be found customs more 
different from ours, than those which 
we observed at this feast. I should 
never make an end, if I should un- 
dertake to describe all the other ha- 
bits. But as fantastical as all the 
dresses might scem at first view, one 
might be easily accustomed to them ; 
and every habit appears handsome 
and becoming, when the persons that 
wear them are of themselves beautiful 
and agreeable. 

There are not more industrious 
people in the world, than the artificers 
of Nuremberg: some think they 
were the inventors of fire arms and 
gunpowder; others attirm, — that 
powder was invented at CA/oggia, in 
the state of Venice, and there are 
some who pretend that it came from 
Denmark, The diversity of opinions 
concerning the first invention of ar- 
tillery, is no less remarkable and 
surprising than the controversy about 
the invention of printing. *JoAn 
Mendoza Gonzalez, whom I had oc- 
casion to mention in one of my for- 
mer letters, who wrote a History ©! 


———_— = 
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China, whither he was * sent by 
Philip I1., says, that if we may give 
eredit to the common tradition and 
annals of that country, fire arms, and 
consequently gunpowder, were in- 
vented by their first King, Vitey, 
from whom to the Emperor Bouog, 
who posse ssed the throne in the time ‘of 
Gonzalez, about the end of the last age, 
they reckoned 243 princes who suc- 
ceeded one another in a direct line from 
father to Son. This author was too 
judicious to depend upon their ima- 
ginary chronology ; but without enter- 
ing upon so intric ate a controversy, 
le seems to be convinced, that these 
people were very early acquainted 
with the use of attiliery. Tavernier 
writes, that fire arms were invented 
in the kingdom of Asem. It is 
thought, says he, that gunpowder 
and cannon were found out in the 
kingdom of Asem, from whence the 
invention was communicated to Pegu, 
and from thence to China, which is 
the reason why the invention is 
usually ascribed to the Chinese. 
Leonard Ramoolf,- a 
Augsburg, who travelled in the eastern 
countries, and scems to incline to 
Gonzaliz’s opinion, endeavours to 
prove, that gunpowder was known 
and used in the time of Pliny, 
rounding his conjecture, but I think, 
without any probabili ity, ON a pas- 
sage in that ancient author concern. 
ing Sa/tpetre. And tGirolamo 
della Corte, another chimerical con- 
jecturer in this point, thinks he has 
reason to believe that Sezpzo found 
great guns and carabins in Carthage, 


when he § made himself master of 


that city. Count Galeazo Gualdo 
Priorato.|| says, that these machines 
were invented, anno 1012, Naucher 
in 1213. © Anthony Comazani, in 
1330. ** Cornelius Kemp, in 1354, 
+t James Gautier or Gaulterus, in 
1365, 1380, and 1425, according to 
the several authors whom he cites. 
The most common opinion, which is 
followed by Polydor, Virgil, Sabellicus, 
Forcatel, Collemiccio, Camerarius, and 
some of the above mentioned au- 


* An. 1589. 
In bis History of Verona. 


Physician of 


thors, is that one Berthold Schwartz, 
a Franciscan friar, who was a lover 
of chemistry, was the author of this 
invention at Nuremberg, anno 1378. 
Others are of the same opinion, as to 
the time and place, but ascribe the 
invention to one Constantia Auke- 
litzen, a professed chemist; and 
Anthony Camozani, believes the 
place was Co/ogn. Cornelius Kemp, 
upon the authority of Sibast, Murster, 
and some others, pretends that Cézmos- 
sus, King of Friesland, was the in- 
ventor of these machines. Some call 
the author of them, Bertrand, the 
black, and say that he invented gun- 
powder at Chioggiz, in the state of 
Venice, But this seems to be only a 
mistake, occasioned by the resem- 
blance of the names Berthold and 
Bertrand, and the signification of the 
surname Schwartz, which in the Ger- 
man tongue, signifies black. I leave 
you to judge, whether it is possible 
to reconcile sO many opposite opi- 
nions; but if the controversy was to 
be decided betwixt the eastern and 
western part of the world, the preten- 
sions of both might perhaps be easily 
justified; and though it should be 
allowed, that the oriental nations got 
the start of us in the invention of 
printing and gunpowder, we micht 
still claim the honour of the same 
invention in Europe. For I see no 
reason why it may be supposed, that 
the same thought may enter into the 
mind of several persons, who had 
never the least communication with 
one another. 

Great guns were first put into ships 
by the Venetian Admir i Barb adigo, 
and the famous Bartholomew Cog- 
hone ~ was the first who biought artil- 
lery into the field. For before his 
time, the only use they made of these 
machines was to batter the walls of 
the towns. M. de Fabert, who 
lately published the history of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, assures us, that 
the first essay that was made of them 
was against the fortress of Preuz. 

All Europe is full of the little cu- 


riosities of Nureméurc. There are 





+ io his Itinerarinne Orienta. 
§ About the year of Rome, 608. 


\| In bis account of the imperial and Hans Town. 


“| In the Life of Bar. Coghone. 


** In his History of Friezliand. 


tt In his Chronology. 
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some of wood, of ivory, of alabaster, 
and even of paper and starch, Their 
houses are large and neat, and I be- 
lieve there is not a ceiling in all the 
city, which is not accompanied with 
a very fine platfond of joiner's work, 
I cannot express the particular kind- 





houses are full of them. They are 
every where hung up amongst pic. 
tures and other curious things. You 
oiten see in the finest chamber, a 
stag's or bull’s head, with a magni- 
ficent pair of horns hanging from the 
ceiling, intended merely for orna- 




























ness they have for horns, for all their ment. 


AN ELEGY. 


Tur setting sun had mellow‘d all the sky, 

Pil As sinking from the sight he dyed the west 

ae With ruddy gold ; while I laid musingly, 

Beside a stream whose waters lulled to rest. 

The shades of even fell all calm and still, 

And save the lowings of the distant herd, 

That in soft echoes floated down the rill; 
Nought was there which amid the silence stirred, 
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There where the stream emerged from round a hill, 
i And form’'d a nook,—its waters flow'd so still 

As scarce to stir:—intently I survey'd 

The countless myriads that o'er it play'd. 

Droves of live atoms, that in winding rounds, 

And mystic mazes, dane'd full merrily ; 

Humming soft sleepy tunes, whose minute sounds 
| Could but be heard by fairies faintily ; 

cee W hile the full chorus on the human ear, 

But made the stillness, yet more still appear. 
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} There as they bounded gaily I could see 

: How some as they skimurd o'er the water's face, 

' Their silken wings did wet unthinkingly ; 

And once entangled, ended was their race ; 

While others with exhaustion merely sunk, 

And some with the full tide of pleasure drunk, 

i Seeming to lose all right discerning skill, 

i Dropp‘d down, and lay with wings stretch’a out and strit 


There could [also plain discern, so sly, 

The scaly habitants that swum the brook ; 

All on the watch to seize the hapless fly 

That did too near the waters surface stoop. 

5 And, tho’ vast swarms into the stream did fall, 
4 Yet mark'dI not their numbers to grow less ; 

; Still on the rest did dance, and sing withal, 
Nor stopp'd, to look upon their mates’ distress. 


As there I lay, low bending o'er the stream, 
Till musing made the fancy fondly dream ; 


+ Methought me, what was man! O, what his state ! 
‘ Scarce more his being than this insect race. 


Awhile, with hope and fancy all elate, 

Bright sunshine animates his glowing face , 
Buoyant he dances on bright pleasures’ waves, 
; And in a tide of wild delusion bathes, 








An klegy. 


Yes man thy fate is hke this airy tribe, 

Since drawn too far by pleasure, oft thou ‘rt wreck'd 
Or else art lured unheedfully aside 

Ere yet the wings of youthful speed are check'd. 

But if thou miss, the perils set on life, 

The same dull round of being tires thee ; 

And glad thou bid’st adieu to care and strife 
Rejoic’d thy soul, from sorrow's bonds to free. 


For soon as youth has ta’en away his flig)it 

Anon comes care, and dashes hope away 
Experience chides, stern reason dulls deliy 

And macy gives to memory the sway. 

Alas! thou only can'st be said to be, 

O man! while yet life's spring-time thou canst boast, 
Thy after life is ‘strife, and misery, 

Pain, woe, and all black sin’s attendant host. 


See! see! the fly, how careless gay he is, 
Nor is disturb'd by how to live or die; 
A little life—but then that life is bliss 
He has;—then dies,—ah! dies unwittingly, 
While thou, if tis thy fate still on to live, 
Like the blind mole doth darkly grope along ; 
And pondering on the road, do pant and strive; 
Sometimes perhaps aright, but oftentimes more wrone 


And when thou diest, is it not also true, 

‘That thou wilt not from "mong the groups be miss‘? 
The world will still ring on, unheeding you ; 

Nor stop, to drop a tear on where you rest, 

Yea when thou sinkest, doth not numbers wait 

To feed upon thy fall, and glory in thy fate, 


Then seeing this, doth not it thee become 

To fix thy view upon a State more sure ; 

Inquire thee out, another, better home ; 

Where thou mayst rest, when bidden hence secure ? 
A lite! where thou no more on pleasures pust. 

And cheating prospects, will be call'd to wail ; 

A life! whose being, shall for ever last, 

Whose cruize of bliss shall never, never fail, 

Bat still flow on when earth is swept away, 

And sun and stars with age grow darken'd and decay 


a. Wa wee 





IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 


Dearest Lesbia! let me sip, 

A thousand kisses from thy lip, 
Careless of what remarks engage, 
The sharp and captious tongue of age. 
Suns set and rise again; but we 

Shall sleep out an cternity 

When we once set. Bestow, bestow, 
Dear girl! a thousand kisses now 
And let us so confirm the whole, 
That no invidious selfish soul 

May know the number given ; and hate 
The love he cannot imitate, 


SH——. 
E. M. November, 1524. Jil 
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AN HISTORICAL TALE FROM THE GERMAN 


WHITSUNDAY, in the year 1551, was 
drawing to a close, as two travellers 
approached the Saxon village of 
Kose. The evening rays of the sun 
shone milder and more delightfully 
upon the bright green of the woods 
and meadows, yet the warmth of the 
weather, and the length of their 
journey, had pretty well exhausted 
the strength and spirits of the wander- 
ers. 

The younger of the two was Justus 

Hergott, a son of the bookseller of 
that name in Leipsic; he had been 
educated hitherto by his maternal 
uncle, the famous professor and poet 
Eoban Hesse, of Erfurt, and was now 
sent by him, under the escort of his 
famulus, the honest Nicholas Phare- 
tratus, to the new academy at Pforta, 
in order to prepare himself there for 
hjs future studies. ‘The youth, though 
scarcely seventeen years of age, was of 
a noble appearance, and possessed a 
figure tall and commanding, com- 
bining the gracefulness and agility of 
youth, with the strength and vigour 
belonging to maturer years, His rich 
light-brown hair fell in smooth and 
natural ringlets upon his well-shaped 
shoulders; a flat sky-blue cap, deco- 
rated with a gold tassel, shaded a fore- 
head finely vaulted, anda pair of dark 
but agreeable eyes ; of a similarcolour 
was his short German coat of broad 
cloth, upon which a fine and snow- 
white shirt collar fell from his bare 
and nervous neck; his right hand 
rested upon a trusty thorn, in which 
a short sword was concealed. 

With light and hasty steps the 
youthful pedestrian descended the 
hill, and passed over the long bridge 
which crosses the Saal, while his com- 
panion, oppressed with the weight of 
a wellefilled travelling bag, followed 
at a slacker pace, and with deep- 
drawn inspirations. 

The first glance at Master Nicholas 
informed you of his office. The 
grave sallow countenance of a man of 
thirty, dry yet free from wrinkles ; 
the meek half-closed eyes, the head 
somewhat inclined, and attached toa 
meagre body, all combined with the 
black thread-bare garb of a student, 


the low-flapped hat resting upon 
straight black hair, the dark blue 
stockings and thick-soled shoes, to 
announce a spiritual and corporea! 
servant, admirer and follower of the 
erudite college potentate. 

Both of the wanderers, however, 
appeared to the poetical beholder like 
Psyche, who would fain flit away on 
silken pinions to the brighter regions 
of hope, were she not restrained and 
weighed down by the grosser particles 
of her earthly nature. 

“ See, Pharetratus, a resting place 
beckons us,” said the youth, stopping 
an instant to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow, “ and that shall be 
the limit of your escort; only a few 
steps farther, and we will drink fare- 
well in a cup of wine, while | pay you 
my hearty thanks for your kindness 
and attention, which I hope one day 
to have it in my power to reward.” 

“ As it pleaseth thee, my dea 
Justus,” answered Nicholas, “ though 
I think [had better bear thee company 
to this asylum of knowledge, as it 1s 
called, and make my reverence to the 
rector, Domino Melhorino, as well as 
bear him the greeting ot my Illus- 
trissimi et Doctissimi. My comms. 
sion will then be fully and faithtull 
executed,” 

“ No, no, Mr. Nicholas,” return 
Justus, briskly; “ should I not | 
ashamed, think you, such a hale youn, 
fellow as Lam, to be delivered safe imt 

my master’s hands, like a boy sent > 
school for the first time?” 

“And should [ not aflord fine 
scope for the witticisms of the little 
alumni?" 

“ No, indeed; for that matter, | 
might very well have come the whole 
distance from Erfurt hither alone, bu‘ 
I respected my uncle's wish, and you 
willingly shared with me the fatigu 
and burthen of the journey.” 

“ But may not a casus malign, 
an accident perhaps——” 

“ How can it?" said the other, i0- 
terrupting him. ‘ From this place t 
Pforta can scarcely be half an hours 
walk; Tecan easily carry my knaps2 
that distance. ‘The Bible which 
contains is a spiritual safeguard, ane 








the dirk in my stick, aided by my 
little skill in fencing, will protect me 
from earthly molestation, Rest you 
awhile at the inn, and then return to 
Ruthelsburg to take up your night's 
quarters; the Castillan is my uncle's 
friend, and you will find better ac- 
commodation there for your wearied 
limbs than the porter of the academy 
can offer you.” 

« As thou wilt, then, my dear 
young master,”’ said Nicholas, per- 
ceiving at one glance the advantages 
of this arrangement; and they now 
rapidly descended towards the little 
wr whose salt-works glittered far 
in the distance, overtopping a number 
of neat little huts, and leaning confi- 
dently on the beautiful hills beyond. 

The nearer, however, our travellers 
approached the imn at the entrance of 
the village, the darker and more care- 
portending grew the countenance of 
the young student, who had seldom 
passed the precincts of the University 
at Erfurt. Indeed the scene that was 
passing before them was little suited 
to Whitsunday, The shrill and noisy 
music of a band of people ‘rom the 
salt-emines assailed their cers, and 
bursts of laughter, curses, and shouts 
intermingled, accompanied the music. 
Upon a large sandy space, encircling 
a fine old oak, whose gigantic branches 
tormed its roof, a dozen young soldiers 
were dancing the favorite and danger- 
ous sabre dance. Sabres and swords 
were placed around in various fanci- 
ful forms, and at either end of the 
space allotted to the performance six 
short spears or javelins erected their 
triple pointed crests, 

The stout-hearted warriors, freed 
from the encumbrance of their boots 
and collars, moved about amidst the 
glittering blades, with naked feet and 
arms, in all the graceful evolutions of 
the waltz, and when arrived at the 
extremity of the ground, a dexterous 
leap over the spear heads must crown 
their hazarcousexploits. It was highly 
pleasing to observe with what skill 
and dexterity the bold and well-trained 
fellows avoided the danger which 
threatened them at every turn, with- 
out injury to the gracefulness of the 
movement; nevertheless, there sat at 
the foot of the oak two wounded men, 
one of whom, with a wry face, was 
binding up his bleeding arm, that had 
been pierced with a javelin, while the 
other suffered the laccrated calf of his 
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substantial leg to bleed afresh, in order, 
by this affectation of indifference, to 
disarm the ridicule of the spectators, 
and to have it thought that he cared as 
little about his wound as he did about 
the fine which the laws of the dance 
obliged him to pay his comrades, 

A number of the neighbouring 
country people were collected to wit- 
ness the pastime; many a maiden 
among them, with a beating heart, 
especially at the critical moment when 
her favoured swain was preparing to 
take the leap of honor that might cost 
him his life. 

“Ts this Whitsunday in Christian 
Saxony?” whispered Nicholas, with 
imward wrath; “ is it thus that 
the countrymen of the great Lu. 
ther, celebrate the feast of Penta- 
cost, when he has scarcely closed 
his eyes to behold the eternal land 
of recompense? Oh, did he but 
see this wickedness, this  lempt- 
ing of God, this abomination, how 
would his just indignation be kindled, 
and his wrath fall upon them like 
lightning from heaven! But he has 
goue hence too soon, and left his 
work unfinished.” 

Justus remained a silent spectator 
of the dances, and although he equally 
felt and abhorred the profanation of 
the holiday, yet there arose within 
him a feeling of satisfaction and de- 
light, and he felt an interest for the 
bold and dexterous dancers, who re- 
minded him of Rome’s gladiators, 
and the Pythiwn ringfighters of Greece. 

Nearer to the inn they found another 
party, but not a whit more piously 
disposed: it consisted of elderly 
soldiers, seated at a long oaken table, 
with white jugs before them, playing 
at landsknecht, with a dirty tattered 
pack of cards. Close to the house 
door, at a small table, on which a 
flask of red Naumburger and a green 
goblet were pompously displayed, a 
stripling of a cornet lounged and lolled 
in an arm-chair, amusing himself with 
the servant of the inn, who would 
gladly have withdrawn from his grasp, 
to be a nearer spectator of the dance ; 
and a little on one side, on the de- 
clivity of the hill, were two Jagers, 
bivouacing in the grass, under the 
hornbeams; one of whom, apparently 
lulled to sleep by the harmony of the 
music and accompaniments before 
described, lay extended at full length 
upon the ground; while his comrade, 
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resting his hands aud his chin upon 
his short fireloek, watched the move- 
ments of the soldiers and the peasants 
with a malicious eye, at the same time 
that he listened, with the attention of 
a spy, to the discourse of the corporal 
at the table. 

“ Holloa! what have we here?” 
exclaimed one of the cavalry soldiers 
as our travellers approached ; “ as I 
live, a couple of your black-coated 
gentry, parsons or collegians, come to 
complete our party.” 

** Silence, you jackanapes,”’ cried 
an elderly corporal. “ They are from 
Wittenburg or Erfurt, whence our 
salvation went out, and belong to the 
troops of the Gospel, whom it be- 
hoveth every good soldier to respect 
as life-guards of the King of Kings. 
Come this way, gentlemen.” And so 
saying he made room for them at the 
end of the tables, where the sojourners 
seated themselves with confidence 
near their champion, 

“ A vesper meal for us, good 
hostess!"’ cried Justus, in his silver 
tones; and the old lady immediatel 
echoed his orders to her servant, wit 
“ Quick, Kate, and attend these civil 
gentlemen!” 

Kate, hastily disengaging herself 
from. the tender cornet, soon placed 
before them a plate of delicious white 
bread, with sausages, and then drank 
to Justus out of the pewter jug, 
curtseying as she pronounced her 
* Proficiat !” 

“Ha! ha! look at the young 
hussey,”’ exclaimed the corporal of 
the guard, laughing. “ You've good 
eyes in your head, young woman, 
only they are a little too expressive 
and too apt to fix upon a pretty fellow. 
You forget, in your complaisance to 
that youth, that the honour you have 
just paid him is due to the senior, to 
his father, first.” 

The girl blushed down to her finger 
nails, and the cornet made a sort of 
fighting face, stretched himself in his 
chair, and then rose to indulge his 
curiosity by starving at the strangers 
with gentlemanly impudence. Master 
Nicholas, \ however, having fortified 
himself witha copious draught out of 
the can, took*up the thread of the 
discourse, and replied in a tone of 
modesty—“ Many thanks for your 
good opinion of me, honest cuirassier ; 
but, lhuwever, you do me too much 
honor, for 1 am ‘bat a plain, studious, 
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and a faithful famulus, while the father 
of my young companion is a respec. 
table man, residing in Leipsic, ome 
very family.” 

“ Of very good family!" said the 
comet, mocking him, and leaning with 
both his elbows upon the table ; « be. 
lieve it not, brother studio. Were it 
so, he would wear riding boots, aud a 
leather bonnet, or a helmet, in lieu of 
that blue night cap; and instead of 
traversing the country with a wallet on 
his shoulders, like a bourgeois, he 
would gird a sword about his loins, 
and fight for his country and his 
prince.” 1 

Justus cast a burning look at the 
impertinent coxcomb, then let his eye 
fall upon his plate, and bastily thrust 
a piece of bread into his mouth. But 
Nicholas preserved his temper, and 
answered with great gravity as fol- 
lows :—“ With permission, Sir! it 
is not always that one can call noble 
families good and honourable; and 
many a private family, without a coat 
of arms, is yettruly noble. Thus hath 
the grandfather of my young friend, 
Herman Hergott, done more, probably, 
for the Faith, and therefore for his 
country and his prince, than any nobhie- 
man in Saxony ; for, in the year of 
our Lord 1524, he was condemned to 
death by the cruel Duke George, for 

rinting and selling the excellent 

oks of Doctor Luther, and which 
bloody judgment was executed with 
the sword at Leipzic.”’ 

“ Oh, gracious God! what a cruel 
fate!*’ exclaimed the hostess; and all 
looked with compassion on the hand- 
some descendant of te brave martyr, 
who his hand across his eyes 
in silence, to brush away the tears that 
had started into them, 

“ If he be of so good a stock, the 
youth will make a gallant solcier,” 
rejoined one of the cuirassiers. ‘“ Stay 
with us!” he added; “ youare going, 
doubtless, to the school yonder in the 
valley, but, believe me, a helmet anda 
cuirass would become you far better 
than their odd-looking bonnet, with 
its coloured ribbon, and the short 
black jacket. There is nothing but 
drudgery in that old owl's nest. | 
was born Be persuaded. to 
make a better choice! By my soul, 
you seem to have been intended for 
something better than a book-worm.” 
The honest enthusiast spoke. this. so 
heartily, and shook Justus by the hand 





in $0 friendly a nvanner while he said 
itjthat a cold sweat moistened the 
brow of the faithful Nicholas. 

* or God’s sake, follow them not!” 
said he, half aloud; and then con- 
tiued with emphasis, addressing the 
soldiers :—“ Our Justus does carry his 
helmet and his cuitass, a fast hold 
avaimst the machinations of the evil 
one” At the same time he pointed 
with his finger to the bag, where la 
a’quarto bible, bound in black, an 
strengthened and fastened with clamps 
and ¢lasps of brass. 

“ That there?” asked the corporal. 

“It is the Holy Gospel, according 
to-Luther’s translation,” continued 
Nicholas, “* and moreover a rare and 
invaluable copy; a token of remem- 
biatice out of the doctor's own library, 
See, here stand his arms in brass—a 
cross, & heart, and a rose; and on the 
réverse side are those of Professor 
Kobadus Hessius, my illustrious master 
—a''swan, pouring forth his song to 
heaven.” | 

* Ridiculous stuff!" cried the cor- 
net; “such arms as those are not re- 
coghized at any court, or regarded in 
any lists. And what are the four 
Evangelists to me? unless, indeed, 
they ‘were so many fat manors,” 
With this he turned his back upon 
them, in a style of courtly politeness, 


and: sprang after Kate, who was just 


going down into the cellar. 

‘But pray tell me, most learned 
doctor,”’ said one of the two huntsmen 
befote mentioned, who had now ap- 
proached the table, “ since you know 
so-much, how you reconcile these in- 
consistencies, You boast that the new 
faith: hath purified and exalted all 
things; and yet the same faith per- 
mits that holy book, which was wont 
to be preserved with the utmost reve- 
renee in the most sacred places, to be 
cartied about the public highways, 
and sold) in the common market 
place,” 

Pharetratus looked up with astonish- 
ment at the man, whose discourse 
seetned so much above his station, and 
so little consistent with the roughness 
of ‘his exterior, and answered, in a 
drawling tone—“* Do men. place the 
candle in a candlestick, or under 4 
bushel 2” 

“ You have not been at church for 
many a day,” added the corporal, “ or 
the‘minister would have explained to 
you the chief puint of dissension be- 
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twixt the emperor and the éountry, 
and you might have let alone such 
Popish questions,” 

“ It needs no person, with his idle 
prating, to decide which of us be most 
faithfully attached to the right church,” 
retorted the staunch forester; “and, 
boast as you will of your Lutheranism, 
I doubt if it be yet quite as you ~ 
tend, here under your sash, Your 
Prince Moritz, however, sup the 
emperor against the followers of that 
runaway Augustan friar, and against 
his own brave cousin; and deprived 
the gallant John Frederic of his land 
and freedom at the forest of Lochace. 
Truly, an example of faith and friend- 
ship that would have shivered the con- 
science of one of us to atoms.” 

“ Respect our gracious Elector!" 
thundered the corporal, rising, and 
striking the table with his clenched 
fist. ‘“ What business has a poacher 
with the affairs of princes and of 
soldiers ?” 

“ Poacher!” bawled. the fellow, 
choaking with rage; “ I am assistant 
to the Royal Ranger at Pforta; but 
you belong to those who themselves 
abuse and vilify the founder of their 
false creed—who subsist by plunder 
and extortion—who gamble away their 
wages of sin, and slaughter, then ran- 
sack and pillage the houses of the 
gentry and the on maltreating 
men, women and children, and finish 
their infamous career by going to hell 
for lustful aud abominab!e heretics as 
they are!” 

With dreadful imprecations the 
whole troop now rushed upon the 
abusive huntsman, and seized him by 
the collar and the arms, but not with- 
out a stout resistance on his part, 
His drunken comrade in the grass was 
awakened by the tumult, and seeing 
his fellow in danger, discharged his 
piece at the crowd, but, luckily, with 
an unsteady hand. The soldiers rush- 
ed to theirarms,. At the same instant 
the colonel came riding up, and his 
authoritative voice dispersed the mob 
as quickly as if a bomb-sbell had fallen 
in the midst. The cuirassiers remain- 
ed transfixed, like statues, with their 


hands to their helmets; the country 


people and the women scampered 
away to their houses; the two Tague 


skulked back to the thicket, and the 
colonel, having thus restored tran- 
quillity, turned his horse and gallopped 


away. 
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Our. travellers had deemed it pru- 
dent to make their escape at the com- 
mencement of the fray, and they were 
now striding manfully down the hill 
together, when Justus, reminding his 
companion that the day was fast wear- 
ing away, insisted upon his turning 
back. “ Greet my uncle and all m 
friends,” said he, ** and God be wit 
you, Nicholas.” 

“ And with thee,” sighed the lat- 
ter, while a painful emotion gave a 
darker shade to his sallow, gloomy 
countenance, “ Forget not humility 
and piety; forget not thy brave ances- 
tor, and, like him, follow no council 
but the voice of God in your breast, 
and his word in your Bible.” The 
lucid tear stariled into the youth’s 
eye as he listened to the affectionate 
exhortation of his faithful adherent. 
He threw his knapsack across _ his 
shoulder, in painful haste pressed 
opce more Pharetratus’s large and 
bony hand, and parted from bim with 
hurried steps, 

The projection of the verdant hill 


soon concealed him from the view of 


Nicholas, who had remained trans- 
fixed to the spot where they separated, 
with arms crossed, and with eyes 
eagerly following the youth's progress. 
Justus also now stood still, and heav- 
ing a deep sigh from the bottom of his 
heart, seated himself on a mossy bank, 
amidst wild roses and slow bushes, 
He looked down into the valley that 
was now to become his home, and 
sought consolation from the beauty 
and freshness of nature under the 
painful emotions and apprehensions 
that filled his breast; and nature did 
not deny him her soothing balsam : 
a paradise opened before him, and, 
as impressions are most easily effaced 
from the mind of youth, so he forgot 
more and more with every look at the 
- delightful scene the pangs of the last 
moments, Corn fields and light tracts 
of meadow land alternated their varied 
greens, delighting the eye. Like a 
band of silver encircling a robe of 
green velvet, the glittering Saal inter- 
sected the lovely plain, enclosed by 
gently rising mountains. Yonder lay 
Pforta before him at the foot of the 
o hill, adorned with old oaks and 

iendly copsewood. The old Gothic 
church, with its lofty spire, stood 
proudly pre-eminent; and fruit trees 
in full blossom, together with a row of 
dusky limes, partly concealed the an- 
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cient grey walls of what was formerly 
. White villages glitterey 
deeper.in the valley; single huts and 
fragments of buildings bespangled the 
distant heights; and farthest of aj] 
was seen the gilded cupola of the ca. 
thedral church of Nuremburg, sparkling 
in the descending sun-beams, 

The youth could not sufficiently 
admire the grandeur of the prospect’; 
while the melodious songs of the 
linnets and goldfinches in the bushes, 
the plaintive notes of a nightingale, 
and the faint echo of distant horns in 
the woods behind him, all combined 
to sink his soul into one of those 
poetical day-dreams that are amongst 
the most pleasurable sensations of 
which the mind of youth, in all the 
ardour of its feelings, is susceptible. 
He had been long sitting thus, lost in 
a world of his own creation, and had 
scarcely remarked the sun's decline 
towards the horizon, and the gigantic 
shadows cast by the trees, when he 
was suddenly roused by a violent 
rustling among the hazel-bushes, and 
immediately a noble stag rushed past 
him, and flew with the rapidity of 
lightning down the glen, while, at the 
same instant of time, a shot fell. so 
near him, that he uttered a cry of ter- 
ror, and crouched down, covering his 
face with both his hands, to keep off 
the smoke of the powder, “ Holy 
Mother of God!” exclaimed a fine 
silver-toned voice near him, and a 
soft hand gently touched his curly 
head, left bare by the falling off of his 
little cap. He raised his eyes, and his 
second surprise tied his tongue more 
powerfully than the first. A lady 
stood beside him, just blooming like 
the Centifole of the season. Her reek- 
ing fowling-piece was in her hand. 
Her auburn tresses, escaping from un- 
der her green hat, fell carelessly upon 
her ivory neck ; a green bunting bod- 
dice, or spencer, tastefully trimmed 
with fine fitch fur, covered without 
concealing the t contour of her 
bust ; a short black petticoat shrouded 
the rest of her figure, and her little 
foot pressed a green boot, fastened 
with a lace of gold. 

“Good heavens! are you wouad- 
ed?” inquired the perplexed and terr'- 
fied Diana, taking his hand as he 
stared at her without moving a limb. 

The anxiety depicted in the counte- 
nance of the lovely unknown awaken: 
ed his feelings 9‘ No; 1 know not: 








Lfee] nothing !”" answered the youth as 
he raised himself from the ground, re- 
taining possession of the hand, which 
the lady did not offer to withdraw. 
Thus they stood facing each other for 
the space of a mifiute, in which the 
outh's admiring gaze pressed her 
Gots to the earth, and covered her 
blooming cheeks with a deeper crim- 
son, A loud holloa in the thicket dis- 
turbed this singular ¢éte-@-téte ; “ Hur- 
ra! he’s hit!” exclaimed a sonorous 
bass voice; “ a good shot by Jupiter! 
yet it has only brushed him, so hand 
me the knife to give him the finishing 
touch, or he'll be up and away again. 
Celestina! where the devil is the girl 
hiding herself?” With these words 
a middle-aged gentlemanly lookin 
man, in a hunting-dress, advance 
from behind the hawthorn bushes, and 
stopt, struck with amazement as he 
beheld the extraordinary group. He 
made in truth a peculiar grimace, that 
does not exactly testify either joy orsa- 
tisfaction ; however, Celestina turned 
briskly round and said, “ You see, 
cousin, how dangerous this cruel pas- 
time is, to which you are for ever in- 
viting me, and which I learnt and 
pence in merely to please you. 
My ball passed close to the stranger's 
head, and his face is scorched by the 
wader.” 

“ Well, that’s no great matter; and 
what does he do skulking among the 
bushes when he hears the horns and 
the hounds ?”’ returned the huntsman, 
with perfect composure. 


* Free-bullet-—This term requires explanation. 
destined by fate, or the devil, to hit a certain object an 
though discharged from «# piece pointed in a direction diametrically opposite to 
the object. It is upon a similar idea that the Opera of “ Der Freischutz,”” which 
has made so much noise in Germany, is founded. 
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* But we have both been {terrified 
I tell you, and I hold the beast too 
dear! ht with such a fright,” re- 
t the lady pertly, and in a half 
comical half angry tone ; * besides, I 
might have ki a fellow-creature, 
and, if { had, the sin would have been 
upon you, for it’s all your fault.” 

** Nonsense,” replied he carelessly, 
“you loaded with no infernal free- 
bullet,* and I have taught you to hit 
the right mark.” 

“Take up the game, Hildebrand,” 
said he to the servant, who now came 
Ups and then, turning to Justus, he 

ded, “ you are going to Pforta, young 
man, your dress tells meso; you can 
go with us; I am ranger there.”” So 
saying he threw his gun across his 
shoulder, and, after giving some or-. 
ders about the dogs, that came crouch- 
ing at his feet, walked on_ briskly 
across the field towards the road. The 
young people followed, and the lady, 
by her friendly and familiar manner, 
soon restored Justus to his wonted 
composure ; he readily answered her 
confiding and artless inquiries relative 
to his mame and destination, and 
they separated on friendly terms at the 
place where a bye-path, striking off 
from the high road, leads up the 
mountain side to the ranger’s house, 

while the latter conducts the traveller 

to the noble gates of the College, 

within which the new alumnus was 

received and welcomed by a goodly 

copper-nosed porter. 
(To be continued, ) 






Free-kugel, signifies a ball 
which it must do, 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Not many a grave's-length from the flint-hewn tower, 


There is an aged 


elm, under whose boughs, 


Of most heart shadowing umbrage, I have stood, 

And watch’'d the rosy twilight kindling up 

The spectral tombs into such life of lustre, 

That, could their dead but bask in it—why, 'twould 

But make them show moredeathly, Yet ‘twas soothing 
To see that glow, and heighten’d as it was 

By the reflection of a clear brook’s mirror 


Which ca 


ht it as it came, and 


d it on 


With tenfold store of brilliance,—like a palmer 


Sent from some peasant's hospitable hut 
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Laden afresh with all good things of need, 

"T was, soothing ta see jight like that so honor 
The buried of past years; gilding the cdld 
Roofs of their voiceless and unvisited homes, 
And scattering o'er them, if not flowers, yet hues 
Heav'nlier than ever blush'd on a green stem. 


There is a silvery blue, too pale for azure, 
Yet warmer than bare white,—such as plays off 
A warrior’s helm by moonlight; or an eye 
That I know well, by any light,—and streaks 
Of that same tint cerdlean lay around 
And over the warm west, touching the tree tops— 
Whose mellow searness had been toa like sunset 
To be chang’d by it, or, perchance, too near 
Akin with it in dye to be quite mingled— 
Touching them into such a holiness 
Of beam and hue, that I half thought to find 
Some angel wings of Eden settling on them, 


That eve, t linger’d in the slumb'rous gloom 
Of the still branches, and the sainted tower— 
Both were so near, I saw not which it was, 

That flung the soft veil over me—and long 

I let the twilight, as it stole through and under 
The blackening foliage, melt into my soul, 

Till, in the sweet intoxication, I 

Half deem’d myself a spirit of the hour ; 

Born to no other life than with it, hoping 

No lovelier sleep than under its faint smile, 

Yet, ever and anon, the dull, dead, beating 

Of a huge bell, that seem’d at every stroke 

To drive the last breath out of that old grey turret, 
Fell tardily on my ear, as though the hands 
That woke its deafening echo grudged their toit 
Only to thunder forth another triumph 

Of the gaunt grave over their fellow clay. 

Still, the full harmony of my thoughts o’ercame 
That melancholy discord; it is wondrous, 
How, when the feelings are imbued with calm 
And holy resignation, they can shed 

Their own celestial colour o'er the darkest 

And most appalling shapes that flit across 
Fancy’s enchanted, circle !—and even then, 
While the dim walls above me shook, as 'twere 
With the grim laugh of death o'er a new victim, 
I dwelt not on the terrors of the tomb, 

Its worms, its wasting, and the ghastly refuse 
Long left untouch'd, as neither flesh nor spirit ; 
But my mind's eye softly, though mournfully, 
Rested—as on a dark scene's mild perreeeers 
Upon the grief of hearts unknown to me, _ 
Save that 1 knew there must be some which those 
Rude sounds would grate most harshly on ; I thought 
Of young love now first Pree from its idol, 

Or, haply, after days and years of vain 
Dissension, now as vainly hurrying back — 

To drop its burning tear on a dead chcek, 

And lay its penitent breast on one that makes 
No answer to each throb of agony. 















Dear BROTHER, 

| sHOULD have passed you by un- 
noticed, and have allowed you to sink 
into nothing, as the day-star does all 
minor luminaries, had you not pre- 
sumptuously demanded an answer and 
dared me to the combat; I shall there- 
fore say a few words, in reply, and 
then leave you to evaporate in your 
old unsavoury way. You have long 
been going out of fashion as well as 
out of date, and now your poor old 
glim is like the optics of age, hazed 
with drink and clouded by obsolete 
prejudice. You put me in mind of a 
set of weak beings who dread the dif- 
fusion of science and improvement 
amongst freemen, such as would never 
trust themselves to a steam-boat, nor 
subscribe to a Sunday-school, who 
would stint the intellects and stomachs 
of the lower orders, lest they should 
outshine their own darkness, or grow 
ara by prosperity; your aged 

helors and wrinkled spinsters who 
think that learning makes folks wicked, 


and that boldness of invention and- 


genius is a great sin; superannuated 
simpletons, who tell you that it would 
be better and safer if plebeians could 
neither read nor write; or, at all events, 
that the poorest and most degraded b 
their offices ought to be kept in total, 
unalterable obscurity, lest they should 
attempt to soar above their abject state 
and ambition, or be on a level with 
their betters; but pray, friend twinkler, 
who are our betters? the justice, the 
parson, the mayor, knight, or squire ? 
or the wise and great, be their station 
what it may? That light of reason, 
which engenders freedom of thought 
and of speech, which directs the pen 
to censure oppression and abuses, and 
— itself to the throne as well as 
0 people, is of eagle flight, and 
could not be pent up int narrow lan- 
tern like you, with scarce a peep hole 
‘o inhale the cold breeze, and with a 
little paltry case about you just enough 
to shew your paucity of brightness. 
The present age is that of improve- 
meat, superannuation cannot aspire at 
E. M. November, 1824. 
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ANSWER FROM A GAS LIGHT TO AN OLD LAMP. 


“* Out; ont, brief candle.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


such a height, but must try to look big 
mee the cobwebs and confinement 
of dark ages, and of darker imagina- 
tions, on which inventive and creative 
fancy never deigned to smile; narrow 
streets and narrow ways, suit things of 
your capacity, where a little ignited 
spark goes a great way, but where a 
modern spark would never go at all; 
extensive paths and broad avenues 
become our illuminations,; ye poke 
about the city in holes and corners, 
we shine upon the king's high-way, 
and light his people to the growing 
suburbs of the enlightened capital of a 
free, thinking nation: custom and ha- 
bit are nothing to us ; you are clothed 
in demi-darkness, we in full light; the 
watchmen and you nod together, until 
morning peeps, we keep all alive, and 
merry until we make place for our 
master Phoebus, We lend our aid 
to the graces and the muses, who fly 
about the town, until his return, whilst 
you ought to be confined to the old 
mewses of Westminster and Blooms- 
bury, and ought never to shew your 
face in a square, or at a nobleman’s 
door. With what duty and loyalty we 
attend upon our Sovereign at Carlton 
Palace ; making it appear like that of 
thesun inOvid’s description,“ RegiaSo- 
lis erat, sublimibus alta columnis, Clara 
micante auro,” etc. whilst you serve to 
bring to the mind the darkness visible, 
in Milton's picture of the lower re- 
gious, h—lish bad indeed! “ A one 
eyed man is aking amongst the blind,” 
says an old French roverb, so were 
you in your time, but kings and lights, 
capitals and candles are very different 
in our enlightened age: what lights 
there were in ancient Greece, (I do 
not allude to your old grease, so don’t 
mistake me) in their golden age, now 
the greasy Turks would extinguish 
them quite if they could, but the flame 
of liberty is not thus to be quenched, 
if subdued for a while, it will r se again 
to life and light. Its ardour yields to 
numbers, but its spirit will only go out 
with time itself, which is deserting 
you, your time being past. Cease then 
JK 
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thou dene—y * figure of midnight to 
rival us, thou pigmy atom of reful- 
gence, thou winker at crimes, and con- 
niver at escapes and mistakes, thou 
convenience to age and ugliness, by 
whose ¢lear obscure a hag might be 
mistaken for a Venus, carmine might 
be passed off for the healthful blush of 
twenty ; seams and pits of the small 
pox might impose upon the beholder 
for the lines of beauty and fine marked 
features ; thou art to light, what cant 
and humbug aré to learning; what the 
old cauliflower wig was in its day; 
what we are in reviews; what magis- 
terial importance dévoid of sense and 
sympathy is; what quacks are who 
pretend to cure by simples ; those who 
are simple enough to believe them; 
what a heavy coach is to a light one, 
or a wheelbarrow to a velocipede; thou 
art, finallv, what a little learning (which 
is most clearly a little light) is in a 
thick head, belonging to a gloomy 
body, all distance and importance, It 
is delightful for us to make our fy 
tions on the last few years, since lamp 
light went out of fashion, on the bright 
and brilliant advances of glory, sci- 
ence, learning and invention. A glori- 
ous and brilliant termination of a war ; 
a glorious peace which makes us shine 
to all Europe; the commencement of a 
bright and glorious reign, which we 
hope to witness for an immense dura- 
tion of time. With peace, the arts and 
sciences, commerce, trade, and grow- 
ing improvements have brightened 
up, the town is daily extending; under 
our lights, architecture is becoming 
more and more splendid every day, 
and is not blinked upon after set of 


Answer from a Gas Light to an Old Lamp. 


sun by oil and cotton, but finds benefit 
from our aid. When the orb of da 
takes its leave of dandies and ep. 
gantes, commencing their evening ex. 
ercise before dinner, just take one view 
of us from Carlton Palace to the Re. 
gent Park, what a flash we cut! we 
surround the bright star of Brunswick, 
facing a fire-oftice, we then take a 
majestic sweep, giving effect to pillars 

to pilasters, and to all the orders 
of architecture, how noble is the space 
betwixt our upright bodies bearing 
lights in our heads, just as great men 
ought to do, whilst you hang down 
your diminished nob from a lamp post 
of clumsy structure, and revive the 
remembrance of Tyburn and of French 
revolutionary ferocity, when “a dq 
lanterne !”* was the order of the day 
and night. I shall take my leave of 
you by drawing your picture : you are 
dim in your views, because your light 
is small; you are wedded to old fashion 
and prejudice, because you have so 
much wood about you; just like those 
who are stubborn in ignorance, your 
attitude is inelegant, and your form is 
no more in vogue ; with this, fare thee 
well ; expect in time to be driven out 
of town entirely, nor can | conceive 
any use to which thou canst be 
turned, unless it be to have thy lamp 
hung up at the temple of Dulness, and 
thy post to be burned by the inquisi- 
tion in Spain, together with its racks, 
wheels, gags, thumb-screws, &c. &c. 
and lastly, to set fire to itself, and all 
to bura out together: thus augurs a 
child of hght. 

Gas, Bricnt, AND Co, 


* By bone-y is not meant’ Bonny, that would be a misnemer indeed, bone-y im- 
plies the substance from which the oil is extracted, and with which the modicum 
of cotton is imptegnated which sufficed for the views of our ancestors ; ours are 
more enlarged, 


¢ We never can think on those horrid times without recollecting the in- 
trepidity and wit of the Abbé Maury, (afterwards a Cardinal) the populace 
huving seized him as an ‘aristocrat, and one of the Aigh clergy, they exclaimed, 
“ 4 Ia: Lanterne,” to which he calmly replied, “ Eb bien mes amis, et quand 
vous m’y aura mis la y verrez vous plus claire??? Well, my friends, and when you 
have hung me there, will you see more clearly? This piece of wit saved his life 





Jacobite Poetry. 


Sir, 

Havine observed the article in the 
last number of your miscellany re- 
specting the New College of Virginia, 
lam happy in affording you the fol- 
lowing information, derived from 
original and authentic sources. 

he University of Virginia is as 
well endowed as any collegein Europe, 
its revenues arising not only from 
large donations which have been made 
by wealthy and liberal minded persons, 
but also from confiscated and escheat- 
ed property, military fines, &c., which 
are exclusively applied to the pur- 

es of education, every branch of 
iterature, and the whole range of 
the sciences, are to be taught inthe 
college, and amongst others the science 
of governing a free and independent 
nation. Theology alone is excluded, 
a private establishment having been 
founded for the education of those 
persons who are desirous of devoting 
themselves to clerical functions. Dr. 
George Blaterman, whose physiolo- 
gical attainments and acquaintance 
with the literature of modern Europe 
is well known, was the first professor 
nominated, It is three years since he 
was informed by the ambassador, Mr. 
Rush, from the United States, that 
the professor’s chair for modern Jan- 
guages would be offered for his accep- 
tance; the fame of his acquirements 
in literature and science, his personal 
virtues, and urbanity of manners, 
having extended beyond the Atlantic, 
and the unsophisticated simplicity of 
character, for which he is peculiarly 
remarkable, being calculated deeply 
to impress the minds of those who 
were once personally acquainted with 
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him. Several other gentlemen of 
high attainments from the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
have been appointed to {fill the differ- 
ent chairs in the New College,* who 
are proceeding to Virginia, to irradi- 
ate the western hemisphere with the 
splendour of European acquirements. 

e writer is unacquainted with their 
names, Two of the gentlemen on 
being nominated hastened to lead two 
accomplished ladies to the hymeneal 


altar. 

From personal knowledge of Dr. 
George Blaterman, it is not possible 
with justice to withhold this testi- 
mony of respect to the University of 
Virginia, in the nomination of an 
individual whose virtues endear him 
to the heart, and whose attainments 
excite the respect of all who are 
capable of estimating merit and of 
appreciating talent. Dr. Blaterman 
was born in a little town in Saxony, 
he received his education in Leipsic, 
and afterwards resided for improve- 
ment in the sciences in almost ever 
capital in Europe. The Frenc 
emperor, who knew how to select and 
appreciate talent, gave him an ap- 
pointment. He has since resided for 
eleven years in London, whence he 
recently departed with his amiable and 
excellent partner, to diffuse the lustre , 
of their virtues over the new world, 
bearing with them the respect and 
esteem of all who had the happiness 
of their acquaintance, and the admi- 
ration and veneration of those who 
have been benefited by their instruc- 
tions, their benevolence, and their 
example. ARIETTA. 

London, October 11, 1824. 


* The College is situated at Charlottes-ville, in Virginia. 


JACOBITE POETRY, 


TO THE LAST OF THE STUARTS, 


O, cast of that majestic line, 
Whom loyal bosoms still revere, 
In heaven thy spirit scarce can shine, 

More pute exalted and divine 
Than in its earthly sojourn here. 











































Translation of Petrarca’s Sonnet. 






If o’er thy tomb we weep in vain, 
Our grief is so unbought and free 

As worlds combined could not obtain, 
And mightiest kings might sigh to gain 
The holy tears that fall for thee. 


What though to fill thy rightful throne, 
Thou wert by adverse fate denied ; 
Monarch of faithful hearts alone, 
A nobler homage was thine own 
Than ever honoured sceptred pride. 


The secret prayer for thee that flowed, 
When knees, unbidden, bowed to heaven, 

The proud allegiance fondly vowed, 

When generous breasts in concert glowed, 
And loyal toasts were boldly given. 


As saints and sages lived of old, 

Thy calm and holy days were spent, 
When history's records are unrolled, 
No crime of thine can e’er be told, 

For all thy paths were heaven-ward bent, 
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Thou would’st not that a single tear, 
i In cause of thine should ever flow, 
, And deemed’st through scenes of discord drear, 
. E’en England would be bought too dear, 
By kindred hearts, in blood laid low. 


What, though an exile from the land, 

O'er which thy royal fathers reigned, 
(Whose sceptre should have graced thy hand) 
And where they stretched their wide command 

To thee not e’en a grave remained, 


In realms of bliss divine and fair, 
Thou art in pity looking down 
On regal woe, and regal care, 
Rejoicing thou wert doom'd to wear, 
A heavenly, not an earthly crown, 
A. S. 


TRANSLATION OF PETRARCA'S SONNET, 


**S’ Amor non é, che dunque é quil ch’io sento?” 






Wuat is it that I feel if ‘tis not love ? 
But it is love, by heaven !—What may that be ? 

If good—whence these sad pains which mortals prove? 

If evil—why so sweet its power on me? 

What mean these sighs, if "tis my pleasure still 

To bear this woe ?—If not—what avails it to lament, 

Oh! living death! Oh! most delightful ill! 

How can you be in me without my own consent ? 

And if to bear this outrage I agree, 

My fragile bark midst adverse gales I find 

Without a helm on some tempestuous sea ; 

So tost in doubt and fear my troubled mind, 

Scarce what I hope or wish myself I know, 

And freeze in summer's heat, and burn midst wintry snow, 
A. §, 
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ORIGIN OF THE INTEREST WHICH IS TAKEN BY MANKIND 


IN FICTITIOUS REPRESENTATIONS. 


It is well known, that in all ages 
and nations, when men have made 
such advances in civilization as to 
allow them to pay some attention to 
intellectual pursuits, they have uni- 
formly manifested a disposition to 
seek for pleasure in the invention of 
fable, or in listening to the inventions 
of others. The more general ditfu- 
sion of education which characterizes 
modern times, and the increased 
facility with which, since the inven- 
tion of printing, literary productions 
have been circulated—have been fol- 
lowed by a correspondent avidity for 
works of fiction—and have placed 
them in the hands of all classes of 
the community. 

To them the studious resort as a 
quiet and soothing means of diverting 
theirthoughts from the objects of their 
principal attention; the idle and the 
gay, seek in them a relief from the 
dulness and vacuity of their ordinary 
existence: and in them those who are 
engaged in active life, find a relax- 
ation from the cares of business, which 
is always at hand, and always acces- 
sible, without any extraordinary exer- 
tion of mind. 

It is certainly desirable to under- 
stand, as far as may be in our 
power, the cause of this general eager- 
ness for fictitious representations. Its 
universal prevalence is a_ sufficient 
proof, that it depends on no local or 
accidental circumstances, but has its 
foundation in the very nature of man. 
By tracing it to its source, some im- 
portant addition may be made to our 
knowledge of the human mind, 

It is not intended to account for 
the interest we feel in the concerns 
and fate of others, and in ¢rue repre- 
sentations of these matters—but to 
point out the cause of our feeling a 
similar interest for personages whom 
we know to be the fiction of the poet, 
or the novelist ; and in the perusal of 
a series of events which we are cer- 
tain never happened. 

The interest communicated by a 
true narrative, is sufficiently well 
accounted for by referring it to the 
principle which we call sympathy. 
Our capacity of feeling this interest, 
or sympathy for fictitious characters, 


depends on that power of the mind 
which we call imagination. 

We are not at all concerned here 
with the question which still continues 
to divide philosophers, with respect 
to the nature of the imagination itself. 
Whether we regard it as a primery 
faculty of the mind, or as resolvable 
into other faculties, its offices are in 
either case the same, and with thes« 
only has our present inquiry any con- 
nection, 

A little consideration will enable us 
to trace the operations of this faculty 
from the most simple instances, to 
that which we have undertaken on 
this occasion to investigate. 

All will allow, because all must 
have experienced, that we have the 
power of forming in our minds the 
idea of any possible event as happen- 
ing to ourselves, or as we usually ex- 
press it, that we can imagine such an 
occurrence to take place; and it is 
equally obvious, that if we suffer the 
idea of any such events, or succession 
of events, to take possession of our 
minds, it will excite feelings in some 
degree similar to those which would 
be occasioned by the confident ex- 
pectation, or actual occurrence of the 
things themselves. Letany one for a 
moment suppose himself elevated to 
the highest honors, and put in pos- 
session of the most abundant riches, 
or on the other hand, depressed to the 
most wretched and miserable condi- 
tion; he will immediately perceive 
that he cannot figure to himself the 
possibility of such events, without 
entertaining feelings in some measure 
correspondent with them. 

In the same manner, we can very 
readily imagine any person with 
whom we are acquainted, or of whom 
we have heard, to pass through a 
series of circumstances, prosperous, or 
adverse. And if we dwell upon such 
a train of fancies, they will affect us 
with emotions, the same in kind with 
those we feel in contemplating actual 
prosperity or adversity, though differ- 
ing from them in degree. 

Nor does the power of imagination 
stop here. By its aid we are enabled 
to select and combine at pleasure any 
of those bodily or mental qualities 
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that exist in the objects with which 
we have been conversant, and thus 
to form conceptions of a variety of 
beings, which are, in faet, creatures of 
the imagination, existing nowhere 
else. We may likewise suppose 
these ideal beings to be in various 
situations; may involvethem in diffi- 
culties, estimate the effect of those 
circumstances on the character which 
we have assigned to each; and thus 
conduct them through a long succes- 
sion of events to whatever result is 
most agreeable to ourselves. In doing 
all this, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
feeling an interest fur the personages 
whom we have thus called into idea 
existence. We enter into their situa- 
tion, we approve of or we censure their 
characters, follow their course with 
eager anxiety, and witness its close 
with pleasure or regret. We can com- 
municate to othe7's the ideas which we 
have thus formed in our own minds, 
Whether this be done by oral, or by 
written communication, in the dra- 
matic, the poetic, or the narrative 
form ;—in every case we have a fic- 
titicus representation. And in every 
case the interest produced is to be 
referred to the. power of imagination 
as its primary cause, 

It must be observed, however, that 
in ali these operations of the imagina- 
tive faculty—and in every other of 
which it is capable—it is by no means 
exercised independently of the infiu- 
ence of judgment. If I givejmyself 
up to the power of imagination, and 
sketch out any number of ideal cha- 
racters, with their appropriate circum- 
stances, I shall involuntarily conceive 
of them as acting in accordance with 
the character and s.tuation which I 
have assigned to each. And if I 
attempt to deviate from this rational 
consistency, the task will become 
irksome, and even di-gusting. 

The view which we have taken of 
the cause to which our interest in 
fictitious representations ought to be 
ascribed, will be confirmed and illus- 
trated, by considering the qualities 
which are necessary to make these 
representations interesting. 

Works of tancy of every description, 
may be completely fictitious as far as 
regards the series of events. We 
enter upon the perusal of them, per- 
fectly aware that the author never 
intended to give a narrative of occur- 
rences which have actually taken 


place in the order in which they ar. 
related. He professes, and we expect 
nothing of the kind. Tn the choice 
of characters too, the poet, the dra. 
matist, or the novelist is at liberty to 
exercise his inventive powers. He 
may select.as he pleases from the 
moral and intellectual qualities which 
are found among men; and by a 
happy combination of excellencies, 
may present to us characters of per- 
fect and exalted excellence, who, like 
the breathing marbles of the Grecian 
sculptor, are altogether human, but 
resemble them also in having no 
exact archetype in nature, Nor jis 
this the extent of his privileges, Ii h« 
be gifted in aa unusual degree with 
“ the vision, and the faculty divine,” 
it is permitted to bim to lift the mys- 
terious veil which hides fiom ow 
view intelligences of a higher order, 
and of greater powers; and to snatch 
a hasty glance of the wonders of the 
unseen world, “In some moment 
favoured of the muse,’* he may he 
lifted above the dull realities of ordi- 
nary lifeto a region which commands 
a wider field of observation, and 
where he breathes a purer air, He 
may unite all the loveliness and purity 
of which humanity is capable, with 
an exemption from human irailty and 
the possession of amazing and super- 
natural powers; or he may present to 
us the same greatness and might in 
beings of a dark and malevolent 
aspect, terrible in their approach, and 
destructive in their visitations. 

Yet with this extensive range for 
the inventive, powers, there are stil 
limits which he who writes under the 
guidance of an enlightened intellect, 
and under the impulse of the feelings 
of humanity will not attempt to pass. 
If they be passed, the author places 
himself beyond the sympathy of man- 
kind. 

In the assignment of causes to thie 
events of his story—in accounting for 
the formation of character, and ex- 
hibiting the influence of motives— 
the writer cannot interest us, unless 
he adhere to the principles which are 
universally and intuitively acknow- 
ledged as the foundation of conduct 
in intelligent beings. If this rule be 
violated, and our attention be called 
to the affairs of a se¢ who act withou' 
any assignable motives, we are dis- 
gusted, and have no inducement to 
attend to their conduct or their fate. 








In whatever flights the imagination 
of the author may indulge itself, hows 
ever far his characters may be exalted 
above, or depressed below humanity, 
they must sti ll have some qualities 
ani logous to those which exist in hu- 
man ‘bo: oms. The structure which 
he erects may rear its head to the 
clouds, but its materials are of the 
earth, and its foundation must be laid 
there also. ‘These characters, too, 
must be represented consistently ; 
their performances and condition 
must correspond to the powers and 
attributes which are ascribed to them. 
Our own epic poet, “ whose genius 
soared beyond the confines of this 
nether world,” may furnish us with 
an instance both of the observance 
and the breach of this rule. Even 
when it was his object to personify 
the very principle of evil, he did not 
choose to depict a character utterly 
destitute of claims on the interest and 
sympathy of man, Beside the re- 
maining splendour of him who was 
still not less than archangel ruined, 
and the excess of glory obscured, he is 
conspicuous for dauntless courage and 
unshaken fidelity to the followers of 
his crime, and the sharers in his ruin; 
for their disaster, the tears which his 
own had not occasioned, were wrung 
from him; and even when he beheld 
the intended victims of his deliberate 
malice, the contemplation of their in- 
nocent and happy intercourse, for a 
moment at least, disarmed him of his 
evil purpose, On the other hand, 

when we are told that the spirits who 
met each other in fierce combat on 
the plains of heaven were wounded, 
thrown down, incumbered by their 
armour, and pent up within it, the 
inconsistency of attributing the infir- 
mities of matter to sp iritual bei ings is 
immediately perceived to be a blemish 
on the nobler work in which it is 
found. It is well for the fame of 
Milton, and for the world, that the 
fault we have ventured to notice af- 
fects but a trifling portion of his great 
work, while his. general management 
of supernatural charact ts gives to it 
one of its PH incipal charms. 

It may then he clearly scen that 
the imagination is the faculty which 
qualifies us for taking an inter L 
works of fiction. It is the pr cullar 
and exclus ive pt ivi 7 of the ima- 
cinat) onto wv and r in the 4 f. 20K: 
possibi lity. Fictitious 1 centa 
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tions are, by their very name, op- 
posed to actual events ; yet the ima- 
gination, in her wildest career, does 
not lose sight of the nature and cone 
nection of things. Works of fiction 
are interesting no longer than they 
observe the same reg ard to essential 
truth and propriety. 

It is not to be underggood, however, 
that the operation of this power alone 
will account for all the diffevenee 
which there is between the interest 
excited by the relation of truth, and 
that which a fictitious narrative occa- 
sions, There are other circumstances 
which will suggest themselves to 
every one who considers the subject. 
It may be sufficient, therefore, to ob- 
serve, that while fiction wants that 
peculiar charm which attends a per- 
feet conviction of the truth of an in- 
teresting narrative, it is generally 
more than compensated, in point of 
interest, by the greater impressive- 
ness which may be attained, when the 
selection of incidents is left to the will 
of the writ r, by the more complete 
unity of de-ign ‘which the same cir- 
cumstance affords an opportunity of 
maintaining, and by the pleasuie 
which we derive from observing the 
skill and ingenuity of the author, 

If the perusal of works of fiction be 

calculated, in a peculiar degree, to 
stimulate, ne! bring into exercise the 
imagination, t deserves to be consi- 
dered, oie reading of this nature 
may not be carried to an injurious 
excess. ‘lhe great interest which we 
take in fictitious representations, iu- 
creases rather than diminishes the 
danger, and makes the necessity for 
caution greater. It is unfortunate 
when any of our mental habits have 
an undue preponderance, and this is 

special i. true of the imagination. 
The majority of the works of fiction 
which are sent forth, are, from their 
poverty of talent, utterly undeserving. 
Many of them are ps sitively mise 
chievous, but even those which are 
in these respects unexceptionable, can- 
not with propriety be made the sub- 
jects of exclusive attention. However 
pure and noble the sentiments they 
inculcate may be, they necessarily 
t ive parti al views of buman ch acter, 

aud are therefore very unsafe guides 
to the knowle Ige of human life. 
They furn princi; pally on extraordi- 
nary events and occasions, which dee 
mand the exertion of great cnergies, 
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and are therefore too apt to inspire a 
distaste for the regular and quiet rou- 
tine of daily lite. ‘These improper 
tendencies, however, being guarded 
against by a steady attention to more 
severe studies, fictit ious representations 
may be made subservient to important 
purposes, ‘The eloquent evlogium of 
Lord Bacon, on one species of them, 
may be with propsiety applied to all. 
Since the transactions and events 
which are recorded iu true history are 
not of such importance and extent as 
to satisfy the human mind, poetry 
comes to our assistance, and invents 
exploits move heroic. Since history 
gives a relation of the real issue of 
things, which is far from correspend- 
ing with the merits of virtue and vice, 
poetry corrects this, and exhibits the 
results of transaetions, and the for- 


tunes of men according to merit, and 
the laws of retributive justice. Since 
true history becomes wearisome to 
the mind, in consequence of the uni- 
formity of human affairs, poetry re- 
ireshes it by celebrating events, which 
are surprising, various, and full of 
vicissitude. Wherefore poetry contri- 
butes not merely to delight, but also 
to magnanimity of soul and purity of 
manners; and hence it is justly re- 
garded as having some participation 
of divinity, since it exalts the mind, 
and elevates it to ant by ac- 
commodating the shews and shadows 
of things to the desires of the mind, 
and does not (like philosophy and 
history,) bring down the mind to the 
real nature of things.” 
W. X, Hotzown. 


ON SEEING A COFFIN. 


‘There are no terrors in thy graceful form, 

Thou last yet best of friends :—thy silent voice 
i.ures thy spectator to the paths of peace, 

And wisdom seems to dwell where’er thou art. 
Nor pride, nor fell ambition, nor the thirst 

Of lawless gain, nor yet the tyrant’s power, 

Nor all the woful catalogue of crimes, 

Which stain th’ enrolling page, can stand unawed 
In the mild presence.—Eloquent yet mute, 

Thou teachest wisdom’s lore, and at a glance 

Of thee the heart, as if by magic touch, 
Imbued, receives what schoolmen in an age, 
Could not bestow.—Thou art no flatterer :-= 

Thy friendly form tells me what thou art for, 
Thy office, and the purport,—and that soon 
Together we shall come :—well, be it so, 

Nor shall thy faithful monitions be lost 

On him who now surveys thee :—Thy graceful form 
No terror gives ;—compact and shaped to suit 
‘Thy coming tenant, ready to embrace, 

And to protect, when dearest friends forsake, 
And, loathing, turn away.— With open arms 
Thou'rt ever ready to receive thy guest, 

Nor carest if rich, or poor, or young, or old, 
What colour, or what clime, or pedigree :— 

And like a faithful friend, with zealous care, 
Ward oi! each bold intruder from thy trust, 

Nor cease thy watch till time has worn thy fame, 
And thou and thy frail charge together lie, 
Mingled without distinction into dust. 


J. F. 










DrAR Sin—lI send you the accom- 
panying “ erfracts,” for the purpose 
of being published in the European 
Magazine, The individ: al to whom 
they relate was a gentleman, who 
went out with we to Spain lat year, 
and a verv remarkable man he was, 
During the former put of the voyage 
he was, Or appeared to be, so perfectly 
wrapped “p in himself, that he 
seldom spoke to, or communed 
with any of us. He was very fond 
of spending the night on deck— 
very much—by the way—to the an- 
noyance of the sailors—and playing 
on the flute, which he cid with a taste 
and fe ling I have rarely heard exccl!- 
ed. An unavoidable interchange of 
civilities brought us acquainted before 
we reached cur destination, and the 
acquaintance then formed, speedily 
ripened intu actual friendship. 

Few men were move bighly gifted 
with mental, and indecd, with ce rpo- 
real endowments than Mr, Stewait— 
for so he called himself. But some 
withering demon had set a spell upon 
him, which rendered him the most 
miserable of men. Ue fell in the 
enagement, or rather skirmish, alluded 
to at the conclusion of his journal, and 
1 was with him—I shall never forget 
that sortie. The night was dark 
as pitch; and a storm was beginhbing 
to rise, as we marched forth in silence 
and secresy to the attack. Our road 
lay throug a narrow and ruyged de- 
fi'e, at the extremity or gorze ot which 
were the cbjects of our vengeance, 
We succeeded in gaining the spot un- 
discovered, and were just prepaiing 
to rush upon our prev, when a vivid 
flash of lightning discovered us to 
the sentinel:—wl.o insiantly levelled 
their pieces, and roused thrir sleeping 
comrades, All was now uproar and 
confusion, and after a sharp conflict, 
we at last succeeded in taking the 
whole party prisoners— having pre- 
viously killed nearly one third. My 
friend, as I have said, fell—but not 
‘il! he had shewn excellent proofs of 
his valour—slaying or smiting, like 
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the renowned Earl of Pembroke, all 
who came near him, 

The property which he had with 
him, he bequeathed to me, and among 
other articles, his journal. From this 
I have made such selections, as I think 
will suit your purpose, and if it be 
agreeable, T will at some future op- 
poctunity transmit to you some of his 
pocti al effusions, } 

1 am, dear Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
PATRICK WILKINSON, 
Isliagton, 


Murch 18, 1824. 





Evrtracts fiom the Journal of an 
Oficer who fell in a recent En- 
gagement between the French and 
Soa niards, 

December 25th, 1822—This is Christ- 
maseday, a scason of mirth and fes- 
tivity to thonsands, though to me it 
brings no change—no merriment. I 
am pursuing the same dull, unvarying 
course of life, without any alleviation 
of ifs sufferings. In my walk just 
now in the gloom of evening, I see 
all around me preparing tu drown 
their cares in joy and gladness, All 
did Tsay? No—not quite all. There 
was one poor shivering creature scarce- 
ly covered with clothing, that I passed 
as she crawled along by the railings, 
looking wistfully at the kitchen win- 
dows tclow, where all seemed mirth 
and happiness, As I stopped to gaze 
at her, I saw the tears trickle down 
her faded cheeks, and she gathered 
her tattered garments closer round her 
aching bosom, as if that could shut 
out the remembrance of her sorrows. 
1 passed her again, and threw her my 
purse—and I heard hersobbing thanks 
in the silent street, as 1 hurned on- 
ward from one even more wretched 
than myself, 

o * o 
January 1st, 1823—Another day 
of joy and rejoicing! and with many 
justly so; but with me, alas! it adds 
but another day of sorrow, to a life 
already worn down with misery. 


Another fleeting year has passed, 
‘The dawn of this no pleasure brings ; 
Come, Hope thy cheering influence cast, 
Around me spread thy radiant wings. 


E. M. November, 1824. 
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Yet can I court thy flattering smile, 
Too often meant but to deceive ; 
To soothe the languid heart the while— 
Then reckless doom that heart to grieve. 
No—no—I will not trust thy power, 
And yet I dare not bid thee fly; 
"Tis thou can’st cheer the long sick hour, 
Thy whispering hush the fearful sigh. 
This was thy influence o'er my heart, 
Though now no more thy power I know; 
Since fell misfortune’s piercing dart, 
Hath chased all hope, and sealed my woe! 


There was a time however, when I Then we were happy, and little did 
welcomed the coming year with as 1 dread the calamities which were 
much joy as any one; but then | was about to fall upon my devoted head. 
happy, and life was young, and I had [ thank heaven, however, that my 
parents, and friends, and kindred,and dear sister was spared the shiock—she 
knew not what sorrow was. I re- never could have survived it, 
member well—for it is only six years . . 
ago—the last happy new year that I February 24th—This is the sixth 
spent athome. Athome! Howkeen anniversary of my last happy visit to 
a pang does that dear word occasion! my native village, 1 had Leen absent 
How many fond remembrances rise _ so Jong, and every one was so rejoiced 
up as I write it! Alas! what is it to see me, that I was almost spoiled 
now but a dream! Wewere all at with kindness, Well do IT remember 
home—happy and together. My fa- my parting, particularly with my sister, 
ther, and Jane, and littke Edward— She clung round my neck with all the 
my mother had died long before— agony of ungoverued grief—sobbed 
with a whole generation of uncles, as if her young heart would break, 
aunts, and cousins. Jane had just kissed me again aud again, and im. 
Jeft school, and was shining inallthe plored me not to leave her. Poor 
charms of ripening womanhood. She girl! could she have a presentiment 
was very fond of Edward—indeed, that on earth we were never to meet 
she loved us all—but Edward was the again? Ihad not been absent two 
pet. I think I see her now—her months, ere she was a corpse! 
graceful form bending over her young Ti was a dull gloomy morning when 
brother—her long auburn hair over- Tleft home. A heavy mist hung over 
shadowing his happy smiling face, _ the hills, and came down occasivnally 
while her own bright eyes were glis- into the valley, which it filled with its 
tening with affection and happiness, oppressive dampness. 


The mist was on the mountains as I went, 

Krom that lov’d spot where my young days were spent, 
The gladdening sun withheld his cheering ray, 

The gloomy skies frown'd o'er my gloomier way, 

And all was cold and cheerless, 


I have often thought of this since, effect of imagination—but I must think 

and considered it ominous of my fu- otherwise. That the spirits of indi- 
ture destiny. Is there sueha thing as viduals have sometimes appeared aiter 
presentiment ? and can the spirits of — theirdecease is to me a matter of great 
our departed friends have any in- probability, and 1 have often thought 
fluence upon our thoughts and ac- that their appearance has been ot 
tions? Can they imperceptibly en- dained by providence for the accom- 
_due our minds with a foreboding of  plishment of some more than ordinary 
ty al: evil that betides us? It purpose. Why, indeed, should we 
has been thought by many that they refuse to admit so decisive a proof of 
ean, and I have often imagined that the immortality of the soul? Rather 
my own feelings have been uncon- let us agree with the poet, who thus 
trollably influenced by some such sweetly advocates the benevolent 
agency. Jt may perhaps be only the _ licitude of providence :— 
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And is there care in Heay’n, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
‘There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But oh! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercies doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man—to serve his cruel foe. 
How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that sucecour want ? 
How oft do they. with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul tiends to aid us militant ? 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love—and nothing for reward; 
Oh, why should heavenly God for man have such regard! 


May 2nd— This is my twenty-ninth 
birth-day, and thus early do [ find 
myself alone in the world —without fa- 
ther—withoutimother—without friends 
or kindred of any kind—without 
even a home, or an abiding place! 


And was it for this that I was dragged 
into the world? The spring-tide of 
my life promised better and happier 
things ; but all its budding hopes are 
withered, and [ am now a miserable, 
morose, and melancholy being :— 


Once, when life was new, the hours 

Cast o'er my way a few fresh flowers, 
Like opening roses faintly red ; 

But quickly all their colour fled. 

Once my heart like the air was light, 
And my young glance was sunny bright ; 
But soon that airy spirit faded, 

And heavy clouds my young eyes shaded. 
Now, | wear upon my brow, 

Furrows stamp'd—no matter how ; 

But such as with a hand severe, 

Grief often prints, ere age be near, 

Still, thougl in premature decay, 

The pulse of life ebbs slow away ; 

Like northern spring where day is bright, 
Though eve be long, ‘tis never night. 


This to many is the most pleasant 
and lively season of the year: to me 
itis but a bitter mockery of faded 


happiness. When I strolled out this 
morning, all nature seemed verdant 
and rejoicing :— 


The sun in unapproachable diversity, 
Career'd rejoicing in his fields of light. 


The birds sung, and all looked joy, 
health, and hilarity, painfully remind- 
ing me of the iusiguilicance of indi- 
vidual misfortunes, when compared 
with the mighty and magnificent me- 
Chanism of nature. I could not but 
reflect what an inconsiderable atom 
every single man is with respect to the 
whole creation—and I thought it a 
shame to feel concerned at the idea of 


such a trivial animal as myself. The 
morning after my departure the sun 
will rise as bright as ever—the flowers 
will smell as sweet, and spring up as 
green and flourishing: the world will 
ee in its old course—people will 
augh as heartily, and marry as fast 
as they were wont to do, for the me- 
mery of man passeth away as the re- 
membrance of a guest that tarrieth but 
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one dav. In the morning he is green, 
and groweth up. In the evening he 
is gone—cut down—and withered ! 

° ‘ . 

May 8th—I was rambling this 
morning in the outskirts of London, 
when chance led me into a small shop 
to purchase a pair of gloves. The 
only person I could see was a young 
girl, about seventeen, and very beau- 
tiful. I could not help gazing in- 
tently—and it may be—rudely—at 
her, for she turned away from my 
scrutiny with a blush, which added to 
her beauty. I felt aukward and con- 
fused. Wasit love? Pshaw! I can 
never love again! She thanked me 
for my purchase, and timidly enquired 
if there was any thing else that I 
wanted? ‘Oh, yes,” I answered, 
and purchased a number of articles, 
the very names of which J scarcely 
knew, She asked whither she should 
send them? I would call for them 
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to-morrow I told her, and with ano. 
ther eager gaze I leit the shop,—j 
must see her again!—Bot is it right 
that a wretched being like me should 
engage this poor girl's affections, and 
then leave her to mourn over her 
withered happiness? Pshaw! woman 
is not so tender-hearted and sensitive, 
and so soon as she loses one lover, 
she speedily makes up the deficiency 
with another! [I thought otherwise 
once, aud reposed all my love and all 
my confidence upon one, who trea. 
cherously abused both! Oh! how 
fervently did I love Louisa L —, and 
how serpent-like did she deceive me! 
But we were married, and how happy 
was Las I led my blushing bride from 


‘the altar! She was my first—my only 


love—and the innocent pleasures of 
our courtship are too indelibly im. 
pressed upon my memory to be readily 
forgotten :— 


We often rambled on the sea-beach side 

At eve, when the winds lay still: and the tide 
Out-stretched at giant-lepgth, in deep repose 

Lay heaving onward, onward, fill it rose 

Into the distant blue, and bore on high 

Sail, mast, and banner with it to the sky. 

The frequent seal shot up from out the deep 

H's smooth black head, and from the neighbouring steep, 
The sea-mew leap'd to skim before our path, 

Or scream above in her unheeded wrath. 

Here arm in arm we roam’d all free and lone, 
Climo'd many a path, and sat on many a stone: 
Spoke the full lieart, unneted, unrepressed, 

And told the love that dwelt in either breast. 

Here would we linger, till the star of even 

Look'd out upon us lke an eye in heaven ; 

Ard saw us still apon the veilow sands, 

Breathing soft vows, and pledging trembling hands ,; 
And warn'd my village maid at last to flee 

Home through the falling dews from uight and me. 


But alas! for the frailty of human 
nature! Two years had not gone by 
before—shall I record her infamy — 
before she fled from me, with a villain 
whom I had cherishid as my bosom- 
friend! I survived this double shock, 
to become a restiess wretched wan- 
derer—shunning and shunned by all. 
But why should I compare this poor 
artless gil to such an accomplished 
wanton? [ will see her again, and 
she shall become the only earthly 
friend of the unhappy heart-broken 
W. 

May 9th—I have just been for my 
parcel, and have learned that the 


lovely girl's name is Eliza Wilson, 
l am more charmed with her than 
ever, and I fancied she looked pli ased 
when she saw me enter the shop. 
She certainly blushed, and appeared 
confused as she handed me the parcel. 
From what could this ative? I find 
thonghts coming thick into my mind, 
which it would be evil to encourage. 
I will, therefore, stroll out in the quiet 
evening air, and endeavour to dispel 
them. 
It is past eleven, and I have just 
returned from Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, where I witnessed a scene that | 
shall never forget. I had entered 4 









pox. the front seat of which was oc- 
cupied bya gentleman and a female 
very fashionably attired. They were 
both young-—the latter ceitainly was 
not more than eighteen, and very 
pretty; but the expression of her fea- 
tures was deformed by an air of con- 
fidence, which completely neutralized 
all the effects of her beauty. As my 
eves wandered listlessly over the Pit, I 
encountered the gaze of a plain re- 
spectable-looking young man, evi- 
dently just come from the country. 
At first I imagined he was look- 
ing at me; but I was soon convinced 
that his scrutiny was directed to my 
companions, particularly to the fe- 
male, between whom and himself I 
observed a very striking resemblance, 
Presen'ly he quitted his seat in the 
Pit, and shortly afterwards I heard the 
door of our box open, and saw him 
enter. His face was pie as ashes, his 
lips quivered, and there was in his 
eves the most frightful expression I 
ever beheld. The play had ended, 
and they were preparing for the en- 
tertainment, so that there was a little 
bustle in the house, The countryman 
passed me, and in a moment was by 
the side of the gentleman who sat 
before me. He seized him by the 
collar, and thundered into his ear, as 
he dragged him out of the box, “* have 
I found you at last, you infemal 
scoundrel ?—T'il teach you to seduce 
young women from their homes, you 
infernal villain!” and with a blow, 
which would have felled an ox, he 
laid his victim prostrate before him. 
There was soon a great disturbance in 
the theatre, and it was quickly ascer- 
tained that the individual who had 
been knocked down by the country- 
man, was the seducer of his sister, 
and that this sister was the female 
who had sat by him in the box. 1 
waited to hear no more, The scofl- 
ings of an enraged mob reached my 
ears, as | hastened from a scene which 
awakened every strong feeling of my 
soul; and imprecations justly pro- 
yoked, were thickly showered on the 
profligate seducer, as he crawled, like 
aworm, from his grovelling posture. 
How the uproar t: rminated I kuow not 
but the whole scene is now before 
me ; and the groans and curses of the 
people are still ringing in my ears, 
Good God :—what must that wretched 
brother have suffered ! 
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I am glad I have witnessed this 
scene—it has determined me in my 
couduct towards Eliza. Suppose I 
had prosecuted my attentions to her, 
and so far ingratiated myself into her 
favour, as to have won her confidence 
and esteem. This, perhaps, would be 
no arduous task—it would at all eyents 
be a gratification—but a gratification 
purchased at the expence of every 
just and honourable feeling. Eliza 
could never be mv wife! and heaven 
forbid that I should in an unguarded 
moment—for deliberately I never 
could—ruin her peace of mind, and 
destroy her happiness for ever! But 
suppose I should not go so far as this, 
but merely lead her from that reserved 
modesty which every git) ought to 
possess. Even this would be aa evil ; 
because it could not occur without 
first undermining that fixed and steady 
fiimness which is the best preservative 
against the crafty desigus of the li- 
bertine. My passions are as strong 
as those of most people—but it is 
merely as passions that they are so, 
At the impulse of the moment I have 
done many rash and unwise actions— 
but deliberate reflection has never 
failed to awaken in my bosom— 
scorched and scathed as it is—that 
virtuous resolution, which is the result 
of my sainted mother's parental soli- 
citude. 1 will forego, therefore, my 
intention of cultivating Fliza’s ac- 
quaintance, At present she is happy 
and contented: should any one lend 
her Lut one step from such a condi- 
tion, he may have much hereafter to 
answer for, I mostassuredly will not 
be that one, 

1 have long thought of leaving 
England ; and the present war between 
France and Spain, will afford mea 
favorable opportunity. I have now 
no wish to live; and by joining the 
Spanish patriots, some friendly ball 
may end all my woes, I shall apply 
to-morrow to the Spanish ayent, and 
thea— 


“ My native land—good night !” 


May \0th.—I have just returned 
from Senor S., who has afforded me 
facilities for leaving England as soon 
as I please. But I must once more 
visit my mother's and my. sister's 
graves—and | will leave London by 


the mail to-night. 
@ . a 
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May 13th:-—I have been once mote 
to D—., and ‘have wandered undis- 


turbed over the ancient domains of 
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my fathers, All now is desolation 
and ruin. 


Ruin is there—but mine slow and mild— 

The spider's wandering web is thin and gray ; 

On roof and wall now clings the dusky bat, 

And where sweet infant’s voices used to sound, 
Now moans the sullen owlet 

—_——_—_ ——__—--On the hospitable hearth 

The blind worm and slow beetie climb their round, 


I went inte the court-yard, and the 
weeds and long grass almost choked 
up the entrance. I went into the 
garden, and there was the same scene 
of sadness and decay. The summer- 
house was closed, but I burst open 
the rusty lock, and saw many a 
well-remembered token of days that 
were. On the wooden bench were 
the initials of my name, coupled with 
those of my sister; and a swallow 
which built its nest regularly every 
year in one comer, was twittering with 
joy as it flew to and fro with food for 
its young. Behind the summer house 
is a large oak, under which I have 
gambolled in many a summer's day, 


I looked on its trunk, and saw the 
letters of a name, which it is now 
agony to look upon. I had cut them 
on the bark one summer's evening, 
when I was at home and _ happy. 
Some moss had grown about the let- 
ters, and I rubbed it off with my 
handkerchief. I did not go into the 
house; for the hall-door was locked ; 
but I looked in at the parlour window, 
and saw that the rats and the spiders 
had been gaily revelling amidst the 
furniture. I walked to the village 
through the parks, and sighed as | 
passed by each well-known avenue; 
for 


The friends, with whom in youth I roved these woodland dells among, 
Have ceas'd their kindly sympathies—the birds have ceased their song: 
Stern ruin throws around the spot her melancholy hue, 

She withers all she looks upon—and I am withered too. 


There is a little hill just by the 
lodge, which guards the gate leading 
to the village; and I walked to the 
summit to enjoy a last look at the 
domain of my ancestors, at the 
placid scene of all my youthful hap- 
piness. It was a lovely evening, and 
the setting sun cast over all that rich 
and varied scene the glowing beams 


of his departing glory. I looked 
toward the mansion, and there it 
stood, as it had stood for ages—un- 
conscious of its desolation, I re- 
mained on the hill till the sun had set, 
and till evening, with all its genile 
accompaniments, had succeeded the 


brilliancy of day. I heard 


The ploughman’s careless whistle—the low bleat 
Of youngling flocks, the drowsy tinkling bell, 


The bark of vill 


watch-dogs, as they greet 


The homeward shepherd— 


and then I repaired to the village to 
meet the mail—my bosom swelling 
with the melancholy consciousness 
that [ should never, never behold those 
beloved scenes again! 

My path led towards the church, 
and | sprang over the gate, and stood 
beside my mother’s grave. The 
tablet which was affixed to the tomb 
was still glistening in all its freshness, 
and I read with a tearful eye the name 


and lineage of my beloved parent. 
I knelt down and prayed beside the 
grave. 1 prayed for a release from 
sufferings which had become unen- 
durable, I prayed for one, whose 
passions had p!unged her into guilt, 
which would require a deep and terri- 
ble expiation. I prayed, also, for a 
speedy re-union with the spirits of 
those beloved objects, which were 
sleeping in peace and quietude below; 





and having done so, I felt better pre- 

pared for an eternal separation from 

the green and smiling vallies of my 

native land. 
° ° * 

May 16th.—I have just seen Eliza, 
She was as beautiful and as modest as 
ever. I told her | was going to leave 
England, and she seemed concerned. 
At parting. I held out my hand, andshe 
immediately gave me her's, It was 
very soit, and trembled exceedingly. 
I pressed it gently, and put it to my 
fips; and then eo the house: but 
not till I had placed in that soft and 
tremulovs hand, a trifling memorial 
of my regard for the maiden. 

41 @ * + 


August 26th.—This evening will 
perhaps decide my doom. The de- 
tachment to which I belong has re- 
ceived orders to surprise a party of the 
enemy, which has taken shelter among 
the neighbouring rocks for the night. 
This is always a Cangerous duty, and 
J can almost rejoice that 1am amongst 
the number deputed to execute it. I 
have been occupying an hour or two in 
arranging what few memorandums 
I have retained, and in looking, it 
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may. be for the last time, at those 
memorials of mingled joy and misery, 
which I have preserved. There isa 
miniature painting of Louisa L. taken 
when I first loved her, and exhibiting 
all the beauty and artiessness of one, 
who could not then have known deceit. 
It is very, very like her, and requires 
only a spark of some Promethean 
fire to breathe and live. There is a 
sketch also, of Eliza—made in an 
idle hour, from memory—and that is 
also, a strong and striking likeness: 
but the calm and still beauty of the 
one, presents a forcible contrast to 
the biilliant charms of the other. 
‘The original | must never hope to see 
again, 

The hour of attack draws near; for 
the sun has long since set—and we 
only wait for the moon _pervadi 
darkness of actual night to rush down 
upon our foe. 1 go prepared for death, 
and | have a cheering consolation in 
the reflection, that ere to-morrow’s 
dawn my spirit, freed from its clog of 
clay, may meet once more those whom 
it best loved, while living. 

* * 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS, 


Devicutrvt health! return! return! 

Nor leave me thus to weep, and mourn 
Thy absence, this delay. 

Relieve me from these languid sighs, 

Dispel the mist that clouds my eyes, 
And bring the cheerful day. 


In youth and hardy poverty 

My time flew swiftly on, with thee— 
Thou wert my constant friend ; 

But now when fortune smiles upon, 

And comforts cheer me, thou art gone 
And all my pleasures end, 


Unlike the world, you seek the shed, 
The sunny field, and humble bed, 

The cot, the shepherd's home, 
The soft voluptuous couch you fly, 
The table heap’d with luxury, 


The gilded hall and dome. 
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LONDON REVIEW. 


QUID SLT PULOHAUM, QUID TURRE, QUID UTILE, QUID NON. 


* Biiheln Meister’s Apprenticeship. 
A Novel. From the German of 
Goethe. 3 Vols. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, Whittaker, London, 
1824, 

Tee London Magazine Reviewers 
have written very angrily and diffusely 
about this book, very sneeringly and 
contemptuously of ite author's relative 
situation, in the comparison room of 
remembered and existing talent. We 
think them wrong in this, first be- 
cause it argues a plentiful lack of wit 
in being out of temper at all, and next 
because the Germin assertion which 
they take so much: trouble in com- 
bating, namely that Goethe is to be 
consideied one of the “‘ mighty three,” 
Shakspeare and Homer bemg the 
brother wonders, is too wild and 
ridiculous to require such a volley of 
pen ifk and paper artillery. ‘To con- 
tend with an irremediable folly is 
labour lost, and assuredly the vanity 
of placing the author of Faust, pe- 
culiarly clever as is that work, in 
such company is of the deepest. But 
opinion does not intrinsically level 
ability ; genius will mike its way, as 
nature does, spite of the pitch-fork 
repulses of party. Goethe is a name 
(Byron has honoured it!) which 
neither the intemperate praise of 
friends, nor the inconsiderate spleen 
of opponents, can strike from the fair 
sheet of superiority. It will ever 
coramand attention and respect ; and 
where these operate interest must 
follow—hence we devote a few pages 
to the consideration of his Wilhelm 
Meister, now introduced for. the first 
time to Englishmen ia the garb of an 
English translation. 

o those who are fond of supping 
full of horrors, this work will not 
afford half a meal; in this respect it 
is not German, it has none of that 
mystical, and strange interest, which 
denoie that peculiar school, nothin 
of those ti horrors which 
characterise the works of Schiller, 
Hoffman, and even some former ones 
of Goethe himself, and which spite of 
their improbabilities and to our less 
inflated imaginations, erring _phi- 


losophy, it must he admitted rivet the 
attention, and not unfrequently tram. 
mel up the feelings. © We would 
rather at any time banquet upon 
romance and wonder, than strive to 
make a feast from mawkish sensibility 
and prosing sentiment. _ But the in- 
terest of “ Wilhelm Meister’ borrows 
nothing from these causes;, it has 
nothing of fear or terror to arouse our 
sympathies, or agitate our imayina- 
tions; it is simply the history of an 
enthusiastic young man, respectably 
aliied, and ultimately the possessor of 
fortune and patrimony, who has a 
strange propensity for the stage, and 
who becomes the travelling com. 
panion, sometimes the patron, often 
the dupe, of theatrical strollers, The 
effort of tracing his fortunes through 
the various windings and casuaities 
of such a chequered eareer, is the 
means of introducing us to u know. 
ledge of the internal scenery of a 
German theutre, and it also affords 
Goethe an opportunity to indulge 
himself in metaphysical disquis.tions 
upon human nature, and in tedious 
criticisms upon plays and theatres; 
very frequently to the disadvantage of 
the narrative, and tedium of the 
reader. 

‘There was, however, two or three 
Episodes distinct from the main his- 
tory to which it is impossible to deny 
cousummate talent and interest. The 
principal of these is that relating to a 
young child, whom young Meister 
purchases from the master of a vaga- 
bond company of rope dancers, and 
who had» been stolen in its youth, 
being, as ‘it is ultimately proved, 
born to higher fortunes, ‘This girl's 
devotion and ‘gratitude to her bene- 
factor is intetise, glowing, and woven 
into her very existence. She watches 
his very action, would anticipate his 
every. wish, his happiness is hers, and 
is he in sorrow, there is a sigh too 
from..Wignon.;, is he embarrassed, 10 
care, in danger; there is a tear 0 
sympathy. But hee is an extract 
worth all that we could explain oa 
the subject. 














«Tt will not surprise us, therefore, that, 
in considering bis situation, and labour- 
ing to extricate himself, be fell into the 
greatest perplexity. it was not enough, 
that, by his friendship for Laertes, his 
attachment to Philina, bis concern for 
Mignon, he had been detained longer 
tian was proper in a place and a society 
where le could cherish his darling incli- 
nution, comtent his wishes as it were by 
stealth, and without proposing any ob- 
ject, again pursue his exrly dreams. 
These ties he believed himself possessed 
of force enough to break asunder: had 
there been nothing more to bold him, he 
could have gone at once. But, only a 
few moments ago, he had entered into 
money-transactions with Melina; he hud 
seen that mysterious old man, the enigma 
of whose history he longed with un- 
speakable desire to clear. Yet of this 
100, after much balancing of reasons, be 
at length determined, or thought he had 
determined, that it should not keep bim 
back. ‘I must go,’ he exclaimed; ‘1 
will go.’ | He threw himself into a 
chair, and felt greatly moved. Miynon 
came in and asked, Whether she might 
halp to undress him? Her manuer was 
still and sby; it had grieved ber deeply 
to be so ubruptly dismissed by him 
before, 

“Nothing is more touching than the 
first disclosure of ua love which has been 
pursed in silence, of a faith grown 
strong in secret, and which at last comes 
forth in the hour of need, and reveals 
itself to him who formerly has rec- 
koned it of small account. The bud, 
Which had been ciosed so long and firmly, 
was now ripe to burst its swathings, and 
Wilhelm’s heart could never have been 
readier to welcome the impressions of 
affection, 

*‘ She stood before him, and noticed his 
disquietude. ‘ Master!’ sbe cried, ‘ if 
thou art unhappy, what will become of 
Mignon?’ ‘ Dear little creature,’ said 
be, taking ber hands, ‘thou too art 
part of my anxieties. I must go.’ She 
looked at his eyes, glistening with 
restrained tears; and knelt down with 
vehemence before him. He kept her 
hands; sbe laid her bead upon his knees, 
and remained quite still. He played 
with her hair, patted her, and spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless 
for a considerable time. At last he felt 
# sort of palpitating movement in ber, 
Which began very softly, and then by 
degrees with increasing violence diffused 
ttself over all her frame. ‘What ails 
thee, Mignon?’ cried be; ‘ what ails 
thee?’ she raised up her little head, 
looked at him, and ail at once laid ber 
hand upon her heart, with the coun- 
tenance of one repressing the utterance 
of - He raised her up, and sbe fell 
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upon bis breast ; he pressed her towards 
bint, and Kissed her. She replied not by 
any pressure of the hand, by any motion 
whatever. Ske held firmly against ber 
heart; and all at once gave a cry, which 
was accompanied by spasmodic move- 
ments of the body. She started up, and 
immediately fell down before bim, as if 
broken in every joint. It was an ex- 
cruciating moment! ‘ My child!’ cried 
he, raising her up, and clasping her fast; 
* My child, what ails thee?’ The palpi- 
tations coniinued, spreading from the 
heart over ail the lax and powerless 
limbs; she was merely banging in bis 
arms, All at once she again became 
quite stiff, like one enduring the sharpest 
corporeal agony; and soon with a new 
vehemence all her frame once more be- 
came alive; and she threw herself about 
his peck, like a bent spring that is 
Clusing ; while in her soul, as it were a 
strong rent took place, and at the same 
moment a stream of tears flowed from her 
shut eyes into his busom. He held her 
faust. She wept, and no tongue can ex- 
press the force of these tears. Her long 
hair bad loosened, and was hanging down 
before her; it seemed asif her whole 
being was melting incessantly into a 
brook of tears, Her rigid limbs were 
ugain become relaxed; ber inmost soul 
was pouring itself forth; in the wild con- 
fusion of the moment, Wilhelm was 
afraid she would dissolve in bis arms, 
and leave notbing there for him to grasp. 
He held ber faster and faster. ‘ My 
child!’ cried he, ‘ my child! Thou art 
indeed mine, if that word cun comfort 
thee. Thou art mine! I will keep thee, 
I will never forsuke thee!’ Her tears 
continued flowing. At last she raised 
herself; a faint gladness shone upon ber 
face. ‘My father!’ cried she, ‘ Thou 
wilt not forsake me? Wilt be my father ? 
I am thy child!’ 

“¢ Softly, at this moment, the harp began 
to sound before the door; the old man 
brought his most affecting songs as an 
evening offering to our friend, who hold- 
ing his child ever faster in bis arms, ev- 
joyed the most pure and undescribabie 
felicity.” 


And this love, born of gratitude, 
soon ripens into love, bred of passion, 
but it is not told, it is endured in 
silence, feeding upon the heart strings, 
till all the enthusiastic creatures hopes 
are withered at a blow, by the mar- 
riage of Wilhelm, and she falls at his 
feet—a broken-hearted victim to an 
unacknowledged passion. The whole 
of this poor girl's story ought really to 
be admitted as redeeming much of the 
after and previous trash which dis- 
figure the volumes. 
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We have been amused also with the 
chapters descriptive of getting up the 
play of Hamlet, and the first night's 
performance of our great bard’s in- 
imitable tragedy is we)] described. In 
giving an extract we must premise 
that an unknown applicant has pro- 
mised to appear in due time, and 
decorated cap-a-pee to enact the 
“buried majesty of Denmark.” His 
appearance, and its effect upon Wil- 
helm, the representative of the me- 
lancholy prince, is effective. 


‘¢ The intermediate curtain went aloft, 
and Hamlet saw the crowded house be- 
fore him. Horatio having spoken his 
address, and been dismissed by the king, 
pressed through to Hamlet; and, as if 
presenting himself to the Prince, he said: 
‘The devil isin harness; he bas put us 
all in fright.’ 

“ In the meanwhile two men of large 
stature in white cloaks and capuches, 
were observed standing in the side-scenes. 
Our friend, in the distraction, embar- 
rassment, and hurry of the moment, had 
failed in the first soliloquy; at least such 
was his own opinion, though loud plaudits 
had attended his exit. Accordingly he 
made his next entrance in no pleasant 
mood, with the dreary wintry feeling of 
dramatic condemnation. Yet he girded 
up his mind ; and spoke that appropriate 
passage on the ‘rouse and wassel,’ the 
* heavy-headed revel’ of the Danes, 
with suitable indifference; he had, like 
the audience, in thinking of it, quite for- 
got the ghost: and he siarted in real terror, 
when Horatio cried out: ‘ Look, my 
lord, it comes! He whirled violently 
round ; and the tall noble figure, the low 
inaudible tread, the light movement in the 
heavy-looking armour, made such an 
impression on him, that be stood as if 
transformed to stone, and could utteroaly 
in a half-voice his-—‘ Ange|s und minis- 
ters of grace defend us!’ He glared at the 
form; drew a deep breathing once or 
twice, and pronounced his address to the 
ghost in a manner so confused, so broken, 
so constrained, that the highest art could 
not have hit the mark so well. 

“ His translation of this passage now 
stood him in good stead. He had kept 
very close to the original, in whick the 
arrangement of the words appeared to 
him expressive of a mind confounded, 
terrified, and seized with horror. 


*Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin 
damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven er blasts 
from hell, 

Re thy intems wicked or charitable, 

‘Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
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That I will speak to thee; Ill call thee 
Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: Oanswer me!’ 


A deep effect was visible in the audience, 
The Ghost beckoned, the Prince {fo}. 
lowed him amid the loudest plaudits, 

“The scene changed; and when the 
two had re-appeared, the Ghost on a sud. 
den stopped, and turned round; by 
which means Hamlet came to be a litde 
too clese upon it. With a longing curio. 
sity he looked in at the lowered visor, but 
except two deep lying eyes, and a well 
formed nose, be could discern nothing. 
Gazing timidly, he stood before the 
Ghost; but when the first tones issued 
from the helmet, and a somewhat hoarse 
yet deep and penetrating voice pro. 
nounced the words: ‘1 am thy father’s 
spirit,’ Wilhelm, shuddering, started 
back some paces, and the audience shud- 
dered with bim, Each imagined that he 
knew the voice; Wilhelm thought he 
noticed in it some resemblance with his 
father’s. These strange emotions and 
remembrances ; the curiosity he felt about 
discovering his secret friend, the anxiety 
about offending him, even the theatric 
impropriety of coming too near him in 
the present situation, all this affected 
Wilbelm with powerful and conflicting 
impulses. During the long speech of the 
Ghost, he changed his place so frequently ; 
he seemed so unsettled and perplexed, so 
attentive and so absent minded, that his 
acting caused a universal admiration, as 
the spirit caused a universal horror, The 
latter spoke with a feeling of melancholy 
anger rather than of sorrow; but of an 
anger spiritual, slow and inexhaustible, 
It was the mistemper ofa noble soul, that 
is severed from all earthly things, and yet 
devoted to unbounded woe. At last he 
vanished ; but in a curious manner; for a 
thin, gray, transparent gause arose from 
the place of descent like a vapour, spread 
itself over him, and sank along with him. 

“ Hamlet’s friends now entered, and 
swore upon the sword. Old Truepenny, 
in the meantime, was so busy under 
ground, that wherever they might take 
their station, he was sure to call out 
right beneath them: ‘‘ Swear!” and 
they started, as if the soil had taken fire 
below them, and hastened to anotber 
spot. On each of these occasions, too, 4 
little fame pierced through at the place 
where they were standing. The whole 
produced on the spectators a profound 
impression. 

After this the piece proceeded calmly 
on its course: nothing failed, all pros- 
pered; the audience manifested their 
contentment, and the acfors seemed to 
rise in heart and spirits every scene.” 


We have differed with the critic of 









the London Magazine, in some par- 
ticulars of his judgment, or rather the 
manner of his expressing upon the 
work in question, We are still in- 
clined to characterize the bearing of 
his review as ridiculously severe and 
laboured, but at the same time cor- 
dially unite with him in contempt 
and detestatiun of a very great number 
of the charaeters, and many of the 
seenes, actions, and occurrences in 
which they move, and perform such 
freaks, as are offensive to morality, 
and actually disgusting, Now this 
which follows is pretty; but would 
ahy one suppose that it is written of 
the illicit loves of Wilhelin and his 
kept mistress; and which woman— 
an actress—has actually previously bar- 
tered her fame and character to age 
fer “ filthy lucre”—and yet so it is. 
Much lively talking led them at 
length to speak about the earliest 
riod of their acquaintance; the 
recollection of which forms always one 
of the most delightful topics between 
two lovers. The first steps that in- 
troduce us to the enchanted garden of 
love are so full of pleasure, the first 
prospects so charming, that every 
one is willing to recal them to his 
memory. Each party seeks a pre- 
ference above the other; each have 
Joved suoner, more devotedly; and 
each, in this contest, would rather be 
segeered than conquer.—Vol. I, 
: Again during the greater time that is 
consumed in the action of the story, 
our hero was very contentedly with 
those who make no scruple of their 
devotedness to bad pleasures and 
immoral predilections; and he flirts 
and romps, with the lady, com- 
panion of his friend in the most edify- 
ing strain possible, and which ends 
0 ? in the downfall of his virtue, 
and in the embraces of a newer love, 
Taylor and Hessey's critic has quoted 
the old rhyme about being quit of 
one love before you come on with the 
the new: but Mr. Goethe's hero isa 
man of bolder metal, and follows 
In preference the advice set him in 
one of our farces—that it is right de- 
sirable, and wise, out of all whoop- 
Ing, to have “two strings to one’s 
bow.” But after all his “ bold strokes 
fora wife,” he is in such haste, and 
takes such a strange “way to get 
married,” that we shall not be ve 
crabbed critics in wishing him life 
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long enough to “repent at leisure.” 
We are quite sure that the original 
delinquent, the author of this budget 
of vice abd immorality ought to say, 
parodying a little the words of the 
tyrant of Dunsinane, 


“O yet Ido repent me of my folly 
That I did make such creatures ;” 


for the inculcation of such principles 
as those which meet us in every page 
of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 
are “ slabs” indeed * for ruin's waste- 
ful entrance,” and more extensively 
dangerous, than those which fell upon 
the groom of Duncan's chamber. A 
great name, and great talent are no 
excuses for these delinquencies, they 
rather add to their inveteracy; and 
inasmuch as the immodestly arranged 
finery of the wanton disgusts rather 
than attracts, so do clever disquisitions 
and flashes of genius lose their value 
and their interest when coarsely amal- 
gamated with the history of crime, 
and the details of successful, and 
almost applauded and _ inculcated 
frailty. 

We have too great a reverence for the 
former fame of him whom Byron has 
profusely, perhaps not wisely applaud- 
ed, to utter useless and unmeaning 
sneers at his genius, for one unfor- 
tunate adventure; and therefore we 
close our hasty notice of his work, not 
as does the critic we have alluded to, 
with railing upon our lips, but with 
this sincere advice to our readers; 
namely, that if they are, for the sake 
of his former fame, determined to 
judge for themselves, and to read 
Goethe’s Meister, we would desire 
them, after performing this piece of 
justice, and being satisfied that we 

ave “set down nought in malice,” to 
endeavour to forget that such a book 
could ever have existed, or ever have 
been written by the author of oy 


Watiapmor, “ freely translated 
fromthe English of Walter Scott,” 
translated from the German. 38 
vols, post 8vo. Taylor and Hessey. 


WE confess we have never yet been 
able to discover the wit or the wisdom 
of that species of trifling denominated 
the Hoax. No, not even if it be 
played off upon characters, or in con- 
nection with occurrences deserving of 
castigation, and amenable to satire. 
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There is a more manly method always 
at hand for the punishment of such 
offenders and offences, and if nothing 
else will work an amendment in such, 
we have ever a resort in avoidance 
and contempt. 

We do not affect this high station 
of sentiment, as some roguish people 
may suppose, because we have been 
burnt children, and therefore, as the 
child’s proverb has it, dread the fire; 
for we can assure our vive /a baga- 
telle patrons, that we have been 
rather sinners than sinned against, in 
the very walk of amusement which 
we now so absolutely condemn, In 
turning back, as it were, to the pages 
of our mind, we fear we have to con- 
fess to sundry false invitations, to 
many breakings of promises to the 
sense in the shape of straw filled 


baskets, and “ begearly accounts of 


empty boxes,” to April fool antics, 
and fourteenth of February trolies ; 
nay, we must even contess to having 
sent a parsimunious county magistrate 
ona fool's errand to attend a brother 
miser’s sham invitation, and we even 
plead guilty to the charge of having 
hoaxed a greater “ citizen” of ‘ Lon- 
don Town,” than Johnny Gilpin, into 
the belief that he had invited a few 
more friends than he wished to one of 
his ex officio banquets. But we are 
ashamed of this silly “ idlesse’’ now, 
and are willing to make all the repa- 
ration in our power for its commis- 
sion, by warning our readers from 
becoming a part of that servile race, 
denominated imitators by classical 
authority. 

We have, however, now before us, 
a piece of chicanery equal to any 
thing, past, present, and we believe 
we may add, tocome. It is not one of 
your common street hoaxes commen- 
cing with the advent of the cradle- 
maker, and ending with that of the 
undertaker, nor a ridiculous parade 
and muster of fine birds, and fine fea- 
thers, around an wnexpecting and 
alarmed family, and rear-guarded by 
my Lord Mayor's coach, but an abso- 
lute piece of national bamboozling— 
(plain words describe it best, and is 
in character here) a regular state, and 
province, bit of masquerade, empiri- 
cal therefore with a vengeance, and 
without a pun, for a// Germany was 
gasconaded in a short grand rehearsal 
of “two faces under a hood,” a col- 
lison of Simon Pures, an intrusion of 


Dromios, a very bold attempt of An. 
tipolis of Syracuse to pass muster, and 
stand in the sandals of him of Ephe- 
SUS. 

But it is high time to banish meta- 
phorical flourishes, and jocose appli- 
cations, come we now to “ speak the 
plain and simple truth,” which is 
this, and as brief as the “ posy of a 
ring.”’ Germany and German rea- 
ders have what may be termed a Sco- 
tia-mania upon them, that is, they 
have read the northern novels of the 
Unknown, till they fanev nothing can 
be finer, and the booksellers moreover 
find them a commodity of such ready 
sale, that a six months’ cessation from 
a new shipment is not to be thought 
of. Such, however, and louger too, 
was the case at last, and disappoiut- 
ment spread itself over Germany. 
But they have some wags it scens 
among them, and these suddenly 
began to think it were an admirsa- 
ble stratagem, not to “shoe a regi. 
ment of horse with feet,’ but since 
Sir Walter would not write a new 
novel himself, to write one for him, 
It was a bright bold thought, a little 
impudent it may be, but new, posi- 
tively new, and novelty, like fair play 
is a “jewel.” They dashed at tt, 
there were no compunctions, no mis- 
givings, no cowardly twitchings of 
conscience, no modest fears of ill 
success in imitation, and ve: isimilitude 
of invention and style,—no! they 
were determined to have a_ book, 
“where men may read strange mat- 
ters.” they were deterniined to “ be- 
guile the time,” by looking “ like the 
time,’ and they were resolute in put- 
ting this “ great business,” 

Which shall to all our days and nights 
to come, 


Give solely sovereign sway and master- 
dom,” 


into the “dispatch” of none other 
than that indefatigable book-maker, 
the author of Waverley. The cheat 
took, the book stalls at Leipsic were 
crowded with his “new work,” and 
we have now before us the translation 
of a pretended translation, which is 
the novel of Walladmor, by, of 
course, Sir Walter Scott. We can do 
no less than briefly examine its pre- 
tensions. In the first place, the story 
is one that Sir Walter would, and 
would not select as the pivot of his 
work. He is very likely to select 
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a young man of doubtiul parentage, 
(but who turns out “ to be the son of 
a great man”) who is no better, nor 
half so good, as he should be—who 
leagues himself with smugglers and 
desperate men—who falls in love with 
a lady, fair, virtuous, and high- 
bred, and who loves in return, but 
who dares not link her fortunes with 
a desperado, until repentance and re- 
form have washed his sins away, and 
which they cannot be said to do—but 
Sir Walter is not like/y to select the 
Cato-street conspiracy, and the mis- 
guided enthusiasts of that recent pe- 
riod, as principal occurrences and 
characters on which to bestow his 
tact of delineation. The author of 
Pen Owen has made as much money 
as he could already out of those trans- 
actions, In this respect the German 
imitator, is very wide of the mark of 
wrobability, in other hits he is more 
successful. And probably the first 
scenes detailing the sh pwreck of the 
“ Halycon Steam Vessel.’ and the 
struggle for existence made by Ed- 
mund Bertram, the other principal 
personage of the novel, who is instru- 
mental in also saving the extraordi- 
nary being we have mentioned as the 
hero, are more particularly deserving 
of praise, as cunningly and cleverly 
invented. And we may mention also 
with commendation the after meetings 
of Bertram and this “ Nicholas,” who 
throughout the story, maintains a 
kind of authority over the actions 
and movements of the former, and 
who, towards the conclusion of the 
work, is surveyed by the smuggler 
with jealousy, having rescued the lady 
upon whom he doted from drowning, 
and thereby gained, as the reckless 
one supposes, a place in her affec- 
tions, 

The scenes and personages intro- 
duced at the Walladmor Arms, ave, 
on the contrary not much to our taste, 
and certainly not managed with 
that ability as to induce us to accept 
them as‘the current issues of our in- 
imitable novelist. Mr. Dulberry, a 
** prating, chattering pie” of a refor- 
mer, is palmed upon us usqgue ad nau- 
seam, and Mr. Maibourne, who very 
gravely tells us that he is the author 
of Waverley, is if possible more dis- 
agreeable and unnatural. Sir Walter 
Scott never created such things as 
these. 

In the old half demented crone 


Gillie Godber, however, there is a 
pretty successful attempt at getting 
up a singular character. Her son had 
expivated some crime at the gallows, 
and this disgraceful occurrence had 
changed the current of her life into 
unappeasabie grief, and thirstings for 
revenge, upon those who had been 
principally instrumental in bringing 
her child to punishment, This con- 
flict of passion often leads her into 
strange behaviour, and is illustrated 
to the reader in a number of extraor- 
dinary and sometimes appalling ce- 
currences. The poor half witted crea- 
ture’s vengeance is at last satisfied by 
discovering to Sir Morgan Wallad- 
mor, who she considered her principal 
foe, that the smuggler,—the traitor, 
Nicholas, who loves his niece, and 
who is confined in his eastle previous 
to execution, is his own son, his 
long lost child! All the rest are but 
very subordinate personages indeed, 
to this old woman, and the few other 
exceptions we have mentioned, Ine 
dependent of this failure in the delinea- 
tion, and choice of character, there 
are such anachronisms, aud discre- 
pancies of time, place, name and sta- 
tion, in the narrative, as effectually to 
extract all the dust from out the eyes 
of those, who might, at first have 
been a little blinded by the efirontery 
of our German's first seattering of his 
ambignous missiles, The rents in the 
showman’s green curtain are too Capa 
cious for us not to discover the hands 
that are working his puppets ; and his 
attempts at perfection, are too earthly 
to represent for a moment the vault- 
ings of our “ admirable Chrichton.” 

We suppose we must give a quota- 
tion just to vindicate our rights of 
custom, but really it is a custom, to 
quote for a mullion and one times, 
quite as much “ honoured in the 
breach as in the observance.” But 
here is ashort one of some interest, 
and we offer it ** for charity.” 

We must just observe that Bertram 
has been captured and imprisoned, 
under the idea that he is the smugyler 
Nicholas, his features and form resem- 
bling him. His “ prison house” is 
the castle of Sir Morgan Walladmor, 
who one evening is alarmed at be- 
holding a stranger muffled up ina 
cloak make his way to his presence, 
and who demands Bertram’s libera- 
tion, for that he is not the man they 
want. 
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‘¢ And what yvouchegs can he give for 
all this; what security? demanded Sir 
Morgan. 

* Security !— You would have secu- 
rity! Well, you shail. Do you remem- 
ber that time, when the great Dutch 
ship was. cruizing off the coast, and the 
lunding of the crew was nightly ex- 
pected.” 

““T remember it well; for at that time 
T had beset the coast with faithful fol- 
lowers; and once or twice I watched 
myself all night through.” 

“ True: and on the 29th of Septem- 
ber you were laying upon your arms 
behind Arthur’s pillar. About midnight, 
aman in the uniform of a sea fencible 
joined you: and you may remember 
some conversation you had with bim ? 

Had Sic M. Walladmor been addicted 
to trembling, he would now have trem- 
bled: with earnest gaze, and out-stretebed 
arms, he listened without speaking to the 
stranger, who continued: * you talked 
together, until the moon was setting : and 
then, when the work was done—Sir Mor- 
gan—when the work was done, a shot 
was fired: and in the twinkling of an 
eye, up sprang the sea fencible,as I do 
now—iand he cried aloud as I do now, 
Farewell, Sir Morgan Walladmor!’”’ And 
sO saying the stranger threw Open his 
eloak, discovering underneath a dirk and 
a brace of pistols ; and at the same time, 
with an impressive gesture, he raised his 
cap from bis head. 

“Tt is Nicholas !” exclaimed the Ba- 
ronet. 

“At your service, Sir Morgan Wal- 
ladmor. Do you now believe that your 
prisoner is innocent ?”’ 


We have but a few words more to 
add, and they are addressed in all 
imaginable kindness to him, who by 
courtesy and the fashion of the times 
has been denominated the Great Un- 
known. We would have him then 
consider this endeavour to wear his 
uniform, and conquer under his flag 
rather in the light of a stimulus than 
a piracy ; as a clever and bold at- 
tempt to bear and not disgrace the 
armour of Achilles. The tale of Wai- 
ladmor is not so under proportion, 
as to be placed in the invalid depart- 
ment of the army of publications, 
and whilst St. Ronan’s Well and 
Redgauntlet, remain attached to the 
name of Walter Scott, it may walk 
abroad in the daylight and fear no 
echpse from such companionship. 
But the “author of Waverley,” is 
buckling on his weapons to carry on 
a new crusade of triumph, let him 
take especial care that in prosecuting 


it, he takes his station where the 

attempts at rivalry would be vanity, 

and those of imitation useless, : 
S. 





Tales of my Study, or Collections 
of a Stay-at-Home, by Alfred 
Domicile.—No. 1. 





** Valeria.—Come, lay aside your 
stitchery ; I must have you play the ide 
housewife with me this afternoon,” 

CORIOLANUS. 


“ Ist Soldier.— Brother, good night! 
Qnd Soldier.—Peace, what noise? 
What-should this mean ?” 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 





Ir is not always the case that they 
who go far about bring home the 
wisest answers 3 and your peregrina- 
tors shall, as I conceit it, very oft lose 
their old fashioned habits, without 
increasing the general stock of good 
with their new ones. ‘Travellers do 
to be sure see strange things, things 
too that “never did, or could hap- 
pen,” but, for all this, it is a moot 
point with me, whether 1 should not 
have quite as piquante a companion 
over my wine and walnuts in one of 
your thorough stay-at-home, fagging 
readers, as in him who, because it 
was fashionable, travels from Dan 
even unto Beersheba—from the court 
of a Charles to that of an Alexander, 
to criticise both at Petersburgh and at 
Paris, the newest imitations of mi lor 
Anglais. 

You will probably, most attentive 
readers, have, by this time, convinced 
yourselves, that 1 am one of those 
apron-tied gentlemen who hardly cross 
their own thresholds from one week's 
end to the other, or if they do, only 
to playa game at cribbage with the 
vicar, or to make a fourth at a six- 
penny cornered rubber. Under fa- 
vour you were never more mis- 
taken in your lives, I am, without 
being what is termed “a traveller,” 
pretty much of a gadabout in a small 
way. I am a disciple of the creed 
which teaches us that 
“ The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to 

mend.” 

I even agree with old Thomas Fuller, 
in deeming “running and leaping 
descants on the plain song of walk- 
ing” to be “excellent exercises.” | 
have seen Stonehenge—the Break- 
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water—Glastonbury—- Fonthill—the 
Peak—the Needle Rocks, and a hun- 
dred other “ Lions” of my own coun- 
try, but I have not kissed the Pope’s 
toe, nor done service to the Ottoman, 
nor wished a thousand years life to 
the whiskered Don, nor walked upon 
the broad wall of Pekin, nor stood 
upon the Rialto, nor, in fact, travelled 
over any other kingdoms but the 
“united” ones. But I have seen these, 
and until I know them even more inti- 
mately than I do, I hold it to bea far 
wiser thing to stay at home, than to 
imitate the example of that gentle- 
man, who travelling post all night, 
suddenly put his head out of the win- 
dow, and said, “ Post-boy, what do 
you cail this place ?"—* Paris, Paris, 
sir,” was the answer. ‘To which the 
sapient traveller replied, “ Drive on, 
drive on! and on, and on, he went 
to Rome ;— 

Took a week’s view of Venice and the 

Brent, 
Stared round, saw nothing, and came 
home content. 


I hope this exordium will be taken 
apologetical in two ways. First, as 
saying all that need be said of the 
individual who now purposes to com- 
mence a series of tales, gleaned not 
abroad, but at home; and next as to 
the sources from whence those narra- 
tives are to be derived. They will be 
exclusively English; they will be for 
the most part authentic; and they 
will not be, generally speaking, hack- 
neyed. All of which [ have an old 
fashioned prejudice in believing to be 
desirable consummations. 

I hope, however, to be acquitted 
from blame as a plagiarist, if I should 
occasionally offer you an antiquated 
tale from my collection, which, though 
I might fancy has appeared, 1 know 
not where—lI still deem too good to 
be lust. On such an one I will endea- 
vour to bestow good cookery, and to 
serve it up as a new specimen of 
made dishes ; that is after the example 
of a recent traveller, only I will not 
offend so often and so boldly, I will 
do my best to cheat you with your 
eyes open. Such, however, will not 
be the case in my first attempt, for 
what follows, actually occurred to a 
female relation of mine, and is what 
it purports to be, really and in truth 


MY COUSIN’S TALE. 
“ My brother, to the great joy of 


us all, had in the year 1802, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his appointment 
to India, and we were the +e toge- 
ther at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
in order that he may, the better avail 
himself of the proximity of the out- 
ward bound vessels, which were then 
at anchor at St. Helen's, and Spit- 
head, in daily expectation of sailing 
orders, 

Ryde was then greatly inferior in 
accommodation to what it is at  pre- 
sent, and a great portion of the ground 
now built upon, or planted, was then 
either used as yards for rubbish, or 
suflered to lie waste altogether. ‘The 
house at which we lodged, was not 
remarkable for splendor or excel- 
lence of habitation—we had then not 
learned to covet either—and the peo- 
ple belonging to them, (a woman and 
her maid servant) had as little of ci- 
vility and attention at her beck, as we 
could well deserve. Besides these our 
landlady had a son, a rough, unedu- 
cated being—a semi-barbarian, balf 
smuggler, half fisherman, who would 
occasionally alter one of his sea-trips, 
and when he had a prize keg or two 
to stow away, pay our house a visit, 
and shake its thin partitions with his 
boisterous, and too frequently, ine- 
briated merriment. This he would 
sometimes increase by singing, or 
rather bellowing out, suatches of sea- 
farer’s songs, and pirates’ ditties, and 
remarkable as it may appear, it was 
from one of these that I was induced 
to act with a greater degree of pre- 
caution than | had been hitherto 
accustomed to use. I fear I cannot 
recite the very words of the song, 
but they ran a good deal in this 
fashion :— 


Jolly boys, jolly boys, are we that live 
On the plunder of land and wave, 
For if the rich upon each won’t give, 
Why we hollow them out a grave :— 

And their gold and thelr toys, 
But fill up the joys 
Of the pirates cup and stave. 


Jolly boys, jolly boys, are we that prowl, 
When the shipwreck’d skiff’s in view, 
And we worship the storm-winds -hollow 
howl 
As the kindest wind that blew;— 
And the spoils of the wreck 
We fling on our deck, 
To spend with our sweethearts true, 


Jolly boys, jolly boys, is there luck on 
shore! 
Why there shall the pirates be, 
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And we'll rifle the sweets of the lands- 
man's sture 
To make us the merrier at sea! 
For on wave, or ou land, 
There are bone can say stand 
With so jolly a shout as we! 


On the same evening that the visit 
of this Caliban took place, orders 
were sent to my brother to be on 
board the day succeeding the follow- 
ing. The next morning he left me 
fora while to expedite the shipment 
of some heavy baggage. During his 
absence, I observed that the keys of 
our bed-rooms had been removed, I 
thought nothiug of this for the mo- 
ment, but busy reflection soon induced 
wonder, and thence arose suspicion 
and fear. Iwas uneasy, and dissa- 
tisfied. To my enquiries I received 
evasive replies, the keys were no where 
to be found. In the evening my 
brother returned, and to still my 
fears, it was proposed that the latch 
of our doors, the situation of the 
rooms admitting of it, should, by 
means of our trunk cordage be con- 
nected together, and that my brother 
should sleep with the door of his room 
open, so that the least attempt to pass 
into mine, might the more easily be 
discovered. Charles little imagined 
what a powerful enemy he should 
have in s/eep that remarkable night! 
About midnight we retired to rest, the 
family had preceded us, and J felt 
re-assured in the proximity of assist- 
ance. 

1 had performed the duties of the 
evening toilet-—had addressed my 
prayers to him who is the Lord of the 
night, as the day season, and T had 
begun to “address myself to sleep,” 
when 1 was was aroused by a slight 
noise, as my fears interpreted, at the 
door of my room. It was repeated— 
faintly—but a moth flutter, or a gnat 
buz would have startled me then— 
I was indeed very woman! [ lay si- 
lent, and suspense wrapt, my heart 
began to throb strongly, tearfully, and 
I felt the terror damps creep cold and 
clammy over me, But I did uot 
speak, J could not. Presently, the 
noise, only louder, was repeated. I 
reared myself and sat up in my bed, 
—I burnt no light, but there was a 
moon, and I rivetted, by its shadowy 
glare, my eyes to the door. it moved, 
at first gently —then wider and wider 
—till—I could not be mistaken—for 
his eyes met mine, the head cf a 


stranger was horridly visible. My 
first idea was that they had murdered 
my brother, and that my fime was 
come. I did not hesitate—I sprung 
to the window—I lifted its sashed 
casement, and—as the disturber of 
my rest appeared ,mastering the ob- 
structions to his entrance, 1 threw 
myself into the street. It rained vio. 
lently, and the wind was a hurricane, 
but what had fear and desperation t» 
dread from the elements—it was man 
was my foe? On recovering from 
my fall, I did not stay to consider 
where [ was to go, what I was to do, 
I continued to run as far, and as long 
as my strencth would allow of, till at 
last I fell exhausted over some felled 
timber that arrested my progress, | 
found myself in the yard of a car- 
penter, and there I lay, crouching and 
shivering beneath the piled-up slabs, 
till some grey tints in the clearing 
sky, brought a ray of hope, and tol 
me it was morning. I arose, and 
staggered to a house which 1 then 
observed at a short distance, | 
“claimed kindred there, and had my 
claims allowed.** 1 was a_ female, 
evidently forlorn and miserable—al- 
most naked—there were no protesta- 
tions needed to ensure compassion. 
I was put to bed, and what restoratives 
the place atlorded were comipas- 
sionately administered. I had failea 
into the hands of Samaritans. Alli 
awhile I was able to relate my story, 
and in a few hours was ouce mouie 
clasped to the bosom of an almost 
despairing brother. 

He had heard nothing in the night, 
but his fears were first excited in the 
morning, by observing that the fas- 
tenings we had affixed to the doors 
had been cut in two. The disordered 
state of the bed room,—the open win- 
dow confirmed his fears, and he 
aroused the neighbourhood, with the 
idea that I had been forced away tu 
destruction, The seque! is soon told. 
The mistress of the house, and the 
servant, were strictly examined betore 
the legal authorities, but nothing sufh- 
ciently criminatory was proved against 
them. An alibi was also made out 
for the son, who next came under our 
suspicions, and the affair with the 
departure of my brother, and my Te- 
moval to a friend's, soon dropped 
altogether. The most prevalent idea, 
however, was, that from the excitsliou 
of my previous feelings, I had been 
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deceived into terror by a dream; but 
my perilous leap, my night flight, my 
dripping and thin garments, and my 
charitable 
the carpeater, they could not “ dare 
say” away: these remain, to this mo- 
ment evidences of my terrors, my en- 
durance, and my desperation. 

Such was my Cousin’s Tale, and for 
the satisfaction of those, who, in all 
casea, insist upon a due accounting 
for every Occurrence, a matter of fact 
propensity, which I confess I think 
subversive of interest, | am enabled 
to state that my fair relation, a short 
time since, paid a second visit to 
the scene of her narrative, and that she 
learnt, that about five years since, 
a comrade of her landlady’s son, who 
perished in a smuggling atliray, con- 
fessed that he was employed by that 
son, to steal “from young madam’s 
room, a box which contained Lieut. 
W.'s neuen and which he would 
take on board the next day ; but that 
alarmed by her desperate leap from 
the window, to obtain as he supposed 
assistance, and fearing interception, he 
had made his escape through a back 
window, which had been purposely 
leit open to favour his admission. 
This tellow expiated bis crimes two 
years since at Botany Bay. 





The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet 
of Peetry and Romance. With 
numerous splendid Engravings. 
Edited by Alaric A.Watts. London. 


Tue book before us may well be 
considered a dangerous rival of Ack- 
ermann’s Forget me Not : it is one of 
the same class—a Christmas offeri ing, 
intended (to appear annually, and 
fully equal, if not in some respects 
superior to its prototype. 

The engravings are indeed splen- 
did: and the contributions, which 
atiord many happy specimens of all 
that is beautiful in poetry and ro- 
mance, are the productions of several 
of the most distinguished writers of 
the day; among whom appear names 
no less celebrated than Sectt, Camp- 
bell, Montgomery, Hogg, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Mrs. Hemans, L.E.L..and mos t others 
of well-known celebrity. To olserve 


reception. at the house of 


that the “ Literary Souvenir” isfraugi 
with the happy efforts of waters ot 
such high iepute, is not only to | 
our readers a tolerable idea of is real 
character, but to bestow upon it ai 
the same time what is, in our opmion, 
its greatest encomium. It only now 
remains for us to gratify all those who 
have not already seen the work by as 
many extracts from it as our Jim ts will 
admit. oa tales in prose are all very 
beautiful; but to quote any one of them 
would by far exceed the space left us, 
and we must, consequently, however 
contrary to our wishes, confine our. 
selves to the poetry alone. We shall 
begin with what we consider the best 
in the book, namely, Hogg’s Invoca- 
tion to the Queen of Fairies. It is 
melodiously fanciful and lovely in- 
deed; but never did ignorance betray 
itself. more than that ‘critic, ,* who has 
called it—chivalrous and gall ant, 


““No Muse was e’er invoked by me, 

But a harp uncouth of olden key 3 

And with her have L ranged the border 

green, 

Grampians stern, 

sheen 3 

With my gray piaid flapping around the 
string, 

And my ragged coat with its waving wings 

But ay my beart beat quick and high, 

When an air of heaven in passing by 

Breathed on the mellow chords, and then 

I knew it was no earthly strain ; 

But a rapt note borne upon the wind 

From some blest land of unbodied kind ; 

But wheuce it flew, or whether it came 

From the sounding rock, or the solar 
be tin, 


The and the starry 


Or tle seraph choir, as passing away 

O'er the bridge of the sky in the showers 
dity , 

When the cloudy curtain pervaded the 
east, 


And the sun-beam kissed its watery breast ; 

In vain [ looked to tbe cloud over bead ; 

To the echoing mountain, dark and dread; 

To the sun-fawn fleet, and aérial bow ; 

I knew not whence were the strains tiil 
now, 


They were from thee, 

dame, 

O’er Fancy’s region that reign’st supreme! 

Thou lovely thing of beauty so bright, 

Of everlasting new delight; 

Of foible, of freak, of g: ambol and glee j 
QO! all that tease 
And all that pleases, 


thou radiant 


* Editor of the Literary Gazetie. 


E. M, November, } 82 }. 
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All that we fret at, yet love to see. 

In petulance, pity, and passions refined, 

Thou emblem extreme of ihe female 
mind! 


Thon seest thyself, and smil’st to see 
A shepherd kneel on his sward to thee ; 
But sure thou wilt come, with thy tuneful 
train, 
To assistin bis last and lingering strain. 
O come from thy bails of the emerald 
bright, 
Thy bowers of the green and the mellow 
light, 
That shrink from the blaze of the sum- 
mer noon, 
And ope to the light of the modest moon; 
I long to bail the enchanting mien 
Of my loved Muse, my Fairy Queen, 
Her rokelay of green with iis sparry hue, 
lis warp of the moonbeam and welt ol 
the dew ; 
The smile where a thousand witcheries 
play, 
And the eye that steals the soul away ; 
The strains that tell they were never mun- 
lane, 
And the bells of her palfrey’s flowing 
mane ; 
Ere now have I heard their tinklings 
light, 
And seen my Queen at the noon of the 
nighit 
Pass by with her train in the still moon- 
light. 
Then she who raised old Edmund's lay 
Above the strains of the olden day ; 
And waked the bard of Avon’s theme 
To the visions of a midnizht dream ; 
And even the harp that rang abroad 
O’er all the paradise of God, 
And the sons of the morning with it drew, 
By her was remodelled and strung anew. 
Come thou to my bower deep in the dell, 
Thou Queen of the land ’twixt heaven and 
hell,— 
That land of a thousan! cilded domes, 
The richest region that Fancy roams! 


I bave sought for thee in the blue hare- 
bell, 

And deep in the foxgiove’s silken cell, 

For I feared thou hadst drank of its potion 
deep, 

And the breeze of this world had rocked 
thee asleep. 

Then into the wild rose T cast mine eye, 

And trembled because the prickles were 


nigh, 
And deemed the specks on the foliage 
green 


Micht be the blood of my Fairy Queen; 

Then gazing, wondered if blood could be 
In an immortal thing like thee! 

I have opened the woodbine’s velvet vest, 
And sought in the lily’s snowy breast ; 

At gloaming lain on the dewy lea 

And looked to a twinkling star for thee, 





That nightly mounted the orient sheen, 

Streaming with purple, and clowing wit); 
green, 

And thought, as I eved its changin 
sphere, 

My Fairy Queen might sojourn there. 


Then would T sigh and turn me around, 
And lay my eat to the hollow ground, 
‘To the little air-springs of central birth 
That bring low murmurs out of the eart!) . 
(nd there would T listen in breathless way, 
Till I heard the worm creep throuch the 

clay, 
And the mole deep grubbing in darkness 
drear, 
That little blackamoor pioneer ; 
Nought cheered me, on which the day- 
light shone, 
For the children of darkness moved alone; 
Yet neither in field nor on flowery beath, 
Iu heaven above, nor in earth beneetb, 
In star nor moon nor midnight wind, 
His elvish Queen could her Minstrel! find. 


But now have I found thee, thou vo- 

grant thing, 

Though where I neither may say nor sing; 

But it was in a home so passing fair 

Thatan angel of light might have linger- 
ed there; 

It was ina place never wet by the dew, 

Where the sun never shone, and the wind 
never blew, 

W bere the ruddy cheek of youth ne’er lay, 

And never was kissed by the breeze vi 
day 3 

As sweet as the woodland nirs of even, 

And pure as the star of the western 
heaven : 

As fair as the dawn of the sunny east, 

And soft as the down of the solan’s breast 


Yes, now have I found thee, and the 
will I keep, 

Though spirits yell on the midnight steep 

Though the earth sbould queke when 
nature is still, 

And the thunders growl in the breast | 
ihe bill ; 

Though the moon should seoyw! thro’ he 
pail of gray, 

And the stars fling blood on the milky wey; 

Since now I have found thee Vil hol! 
thee fast 

Till thou garn&h my song— it is the last: 

Then « maiden’s gift that song shall be, 

And Vil cail it a Queen for the sake 0! 
thee.”’ 


¢ 


The following is from the pen o! 
Montgomery, the first moral poet ot 
the day :— 


“Friend after friend departs ; 
W bo hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. 


Bt ase aT 
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Beyond the flight of time— 
Beyond the reign of death— 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where liie ts not a breath ; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire! 
There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds tie dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere ! 


Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are past away ; 

As morning high and bigher shines 
To pure and perfect day; 

Nor sink those stars inempty night, 


But hide themselves in Heaven’ s own 
light.” 


The following is fro mn L.F.L.; and 
though very be unt iful, is still interior 
toanother piece of her's, entitled “The 
Criminal,” which, did our limits ad- 
mit, we would insert in preference to 
“The Decision of the Flower.” 


“There is a flower, a purple flower, 

Sown by the wind, nursed by the shower, 

O’er which Love has breathed a power 

and spell 

The truth of whispering hope to tell. 

Lightly the maiden’s cheek has prest 

The pillow of her dreaming rest, 

Yet a crimson blush is over it spread 

As her lover’s lip bad lighted its red. 

Yes, sleep before her eyes has brought 

The image of her waking thought— 

That one thought bidden from all the 
world, 

Like the last sweet hue in the rose-bud 
curled. 

The dew is yet on the grass and leaves, 

The silver veil which the morning weaves 

To throw o’er the rosés, those brides 
which the sun 

Must woo and win ere the day be done. 

She braided back her beautiful hair 

O’er a brow like Italian marble fair, 

She is gone to the fields where the corn 
uprears 

Like an eastern army its golden spears. 

The lark flew up as she passed along, 

And poured from a cloud bis sunny song ; 

And many bright insects were on the wing, 

Or lay on the blossoms glistening ; 

And with scarlet poppies around like a 
bower, 

Found the maiden her mystic flower. 

Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 

If my lover loves me, and loves me well : 

So miy the fail of the morning dew 

Keep the sun from fading thy tender blue. 

Now I number the leaves for my lot, 


He loves not, he loves me, he loves me not, 


He loves me—yes, (hou last leal, yes, 

Vil pluck thee not, for that last sweet 
gues! 

“He loves me,”’—“ Yes,” 
sighed: 

And her lover stands by Margaret's side. 


a dear voice 





Lasting Impressions ; a Novel, 3 vols. 
By Mrs. Carey. London. 

Tuils is an age which has been pro- 
ductive of many excellent Novellists; 
indeed we are uot aware that any for- 
mer one can boast of as many of such 
celebrity. Scott is a host in himself, 
a perfect Goliah, before whom now a 
hundred Fieldings and Smolletts*would 
shrink as so many Philistines, great 
as they were considered in their day; 
and Edgeworth, Cotton, Lady Mor- 
gan, &e, &c. are names adorning Works 
of such high repute and unque stion- 
able merit, that when they die, it may 
be safely forctold that all which is good 
sense and be iuty in composition, sh ill 
die with them. ‘ihe novel betore us 
is, we have no doubt, well calculated 
to gain for its authoress no inconsi- 
derable place of note among these 
celebrated writers. The plot is well 
laid, and well conductcd; the denoue- 
ment fraught with more than common 
interest; the style terse, perspicuous, 
yet unafiected; and throughout the 
whole of the narrative, Mrs. Carey 
has so judiciously interwoven the use- 
ful with the agreeable—that the ju- 
venile portion of her readers, while 
their imagination is enchanted with 
the striking incidents, unforeseen re- 
verses, and lively or impressive dia- 
logue, which meet them at every turo, 
will, as they proceed, become insensi- 
bly enamoured of virtue, and propor- 
tionally disgusted with vice. In short, 
this is one of the few novels which 
readers of taste and sensibility will pe- 
ruse with avidity and delight. Here are 
no violations of probability—no sud- 
den changes of character—no fashion- 
able misnomers for immorality --no 
miraculous escapes through iron-grated 
windows or subterraneous labyrinths: 
and yet, though every thing appears 
natural and consistent, curiosity 1s so 
powerfully excited, and the principal 
characters are so prominent, and so 
boldly pourtrayed, that we, on the 
whole, anticipate for the fair euthor a 
considerable share of well-merited 
popularity. 


* The Editor of the European Magazine entertains a very different opinion from 
this Reviewer. 
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To gratify our readers’ cunosity, we 
extract the following passages ; 

‘« Miss Blightworth was a spinster, 
who, doring the last twenty years, bad 
neglected to celebrate her birth-day. 
But although she had thus wisely for- 
borne to remind her friends of the pro- 
gress of Time, the traces of his flight 
were visible on her brow : and her per- 
son (which, at eighteen, had been barely 
not disagreeable) was now, at the age 
of forty-five, so entirely the reverve of all 
that the eye looks for in woman, that the 
young and the thoughtless of her own sex 
often joiredin the laugh which was ras- 
ed at her expence, as their male compa- 
nions pronounced ber ‘a fright —a hore - 
a horrid, petrifying creature ;’ and as, 
now and then, a coxcomb, starting as she 
drew near—and throwing himseif into an 
attitude a la Kemble, would exclaim - 


* Angels and ministers of grace defead us! 
Art thou,’ &c. 


But, though Miss Blightworth was not 
one of those favoured beings, who, in 
their descent to the vale of years, retain 
some of those graces which adorned them 
in youtb—sbe was, or seemed to be, so 
entirely unconscious of the change in her 
nppearance, that she would, without hesi- 
tution, adopt those delicate colours and 
fantastic habiliments, which — bowever 
well calculated to display to advantage 
the fuir face and sylph-like form of youth- 
ful loveliness—served only to render her 
personal defects so strikingly conspicu- 
ous, that some of ker acquaintance (when 
they beheld her thus ridiculously attived) 
were led to conclude, that, from baving 
been so long in the habit of concealing 
her age from others, she had at length 
actually forgotten it herself.’’ p. 146, 
“The render may perhaps recollect, 
that young Sinclair—though thoughtless 
und extravagant himself—bad warned 
Captain Conway to beware of bad com- 
pany. But, truth to tell, bis warning bed 
been thrown away. The Captain’s time 
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hung heavy on his bands; bisdisappoint. 
ment, with respect to Emma, pressed 
heavy on his heart: his gay companions 
filled high the sparkling glass ; ahd, 
when care and reason were together 
drowned in wine, he sutfered himself to 
be led to the guming-table, where the 
lionourable Captain Dashwood and kis no 
less honourable associates had, from time 
to time, given him abundant cause to re- 
eret lis introduction to such honourable 
nen. 

“Debts of honour! Mercy on us!— 
What is it that a cumbler will not do, te 
obtain mouey to discharge those debts? 
Houest tradesmen may call again and 
vgain—such valgar fellows know nothing 
of honour. How should they, indeed, 
when they find so little of it awong their 
customers? But Charles Conway— 
though wurequited love and bad company 
had made bim a gambler—was not yet 
dead to honounble feeling: and each 
sneceeding morning, that awakened bim 
to a recollection of bis debts, brought 
with that recollection the resolution to 
discharge them. But bow discharge 
them? He had, in the course of a lew 
mouths, sold or mortgaged every thing 
that be could call bis own: and bis fa 
iber—ufter remonstrating with him on 
the frequency} and extravagance of bis 
demands—had at length positively and 
sternly refused to honour bits bills. 

‘* Lady Conway, when acquainted with 
this circumstance, wept, and entrented 
Sir William to beur with him a little 
longer—and offered even to give up ber 
settlement for her darling Charles. But 
the Baronet was inexorable. He bad 
(be observed) already advanced too much; 
andas be saw that the largest fortune must 
be inadequate to the wants ofa gambler, 
it became him, as a hushand and a fa- 
ther, to take care that his wife and 
daughter should not be ruined by the pro- 
digality of an inconsiderate, profligate 
young man.” p. 309 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING, LANDSCAPE GARDENING, Kc. 


A Description of the Scenery of Dun- 
keld and of Blair, in Alto’. Pub- 
lished at Dunkeld and Perth, by 
C. Sidey, and in London, by J. 
Mallet, Wardour Street. 

Tuts work is written with consider- 
able sensibility towards the charms of 
landscape scenery, and in that cheerful 
and exhilarating tone of{.mind which 
ageords well with the subject ; seeming 


to proclaim thatalert pursuit of sylvan 
pleasures which has been very natu- 
rally described by Mr. Wedale Price, 
“when the fibres are braced by a 
keen air, in a bold and romantic 
situation; when the activity of the 
hody almost keeps pace with that of 
the mind, aud eagerly scales every 
rocky promontory, and explores every 
woody recess,“ There is moreover & 
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vein of pleasantry running through its 
pages. which altogether, cannot fhit 
to render it both agreeable and useful 
as a guide-book, to those who may 
desire to traverse this part of Scotland; 
which appears well to deserve Sir 
Walter Scott’s apostrophe, 

“ O Caledonia !—— 

Land of the mountain and the flood, &e.” 


Not only will this bcok prove ser- 
viceable and entertaining to travellers, 
and in general to the levers of land- 
scape, but may become still more so to 
the proprietors of romantic estates in 
Scotland, or any country of similar 
character; on account of its animad- 
versions on those “ Landscape Garden- 
ers” aS they have termed themselves, 
who have presumed to meddle with the 
wilder and grandeur features of na- 
ture, in the way of shaving and dress- 
ing, and fwring, and wigging, and 
fur-belowing, as the writer of the vo- 
lume before us would perhaps have 
added, had he been writing the present 
paragraph. It is but just, hoWever, 
that we allow him to speak for him- 
self. He says of the seat of the Duke 
of Athol and its environs— 


‘* There is an appearance of artifice in 
the grounds immediately about the house 
of Biair, which will immediately catch 
the eye, and more perhaps at a first view 
than after a longer acquaintance. It will 
also chiefly offend those whose notions of 
beauty in landscape are not the produce 
of their own taste or feeling, or stadies; 
but are derived from a sort of phraseo- 
logy which has jong been current on this 
subject, and for which the world is chiefly 
indebted to a canting and sevibbling set, 
which is fortunately fast falling into obli- 
vion, Such as the fault may nevertheless 
be, it must be sought in the fashion of the 
day when Blair was ornamented: namely, 
soon after the year 1742. That will also 
form its apology, as lar as apology may 
be wanting; for, with nothing before him 
but the example of a whole nation, and 
examples too of much worse taste than 
any thing which is displayed bere ; Duke 
James has contrived to avoid all that 
could really offend the eye, even at a 
day when the befter principles—those of 
landscape painting, which alone ought 
to regulate the disposition of extensive 
grounds—are generally understood.” 


The reader is entitled to the re- 
mainder of this excellent description 
of Blair, and shall presently have it: 
but we deem it necessary to pause 
here, to notice an incompatibility in 
principle, between the passage which 


we have marked in italics, and some 
sentiments which have escaped the 


author in a former page. He therein 
says— 


“ There can be no greater error, 
though it is one into which artists fre- 
quently fall, than to imagine that there is 
nothing beautiful but tbe picturesque: nor 
any thing to be admired, but that which 
may be rendered an object of admiration 
ina painting. On the contrary, it often 
happens that there are no two things 
more at variance than beauty in nature, 
and picturesque beauty.’* (p. 22 


in this latter-cited sentence, we 
hold the author to be altogether in 
the wrong. Of whatever looks well 
in nature, a competent artist will al- 
ways be able to make a good picture, 
He will even, in some instances, be 
able to produce a good picture of a 
subject wherein nature may seem to 
have failed. Such is the power of art 
when exercised by a man of genius: 
but such a man never fails to make a 
good picture of a scene which in na- 
ture commands and gratifies attention ; 
nor does it signify whether in writing 
or speaking of sucha subject, you em- 
ploy the term Leautiful or picturesque 
or admirable. ‘The author is there- 
fore right in his appeal to landscape- 
painting, and wrong when (as in the 
above paragraph) he appears to dis- 
claim such appeal. In short, should 
these remarks happen to meet his eye, 
we hone he will be convinced of the 
propriety of erasing in the subsequent 
editions, a passage which cannot be 
received otherwise than as counter- 
vailing the excellent tenour of his 
‘« Descriptions of the Scenery of Dun- 
keld, and of biair in Athol.” 

We are the less disposed to suppress 
the regret which we feel at the appear- 
ance of the above dissonant sentence, 
inasmuch as the author himself, in 
proportion as he may insist on it, 
would lose the advantage of those ap- 
peals which he judiciously makes, in 
what we are about to extract, and in 
various cther parts of his book, from 
the vagaries of the landscape im- 
prover, or “ rural perfumer,”’ to the 
principles of landscape-painting, Our 
readers are now better prepared, as we 
trust, to attend to the continuation of 
his description of, and remarks on, the 


grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
Blair Castle. 


“‘ The fact is, that the air of artifice, 
not very predominant it is true, but still 
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sufficiently disagreeable, which is here 
visible, is derived from the neighbouring 
territory of Lude, and not from Blair it- 
self, A piece of ground naturally dis- 
posed in the most advantageous manner, 
has here been deformed by dry belts and 
divers formal clumps; nor has it required 
an ordinary degree of trouble to mar that 
which nature designed for beauty, and 
which no conspiracy against taste, short 
of that displayed by Brown and the off- 
spring of his school, could have effected. 
The same conceit and ignorance appear 
to have presided over the bolstering of 
Taymouth ; and there also, nothing sbort 
of the most inveterate antipathy to nature 
could have succeeded in injuring that 
which the petty contrivances of the artist 
(artificer would be a better derm) did bot 
enable him to destroy. Biair and Lude, 
thus balanced, offer an excellent exam- 
ple of that retrogradation in taste which 
marked the unlucky avatar of Brown. 
From the topiary work of the Romans, 
and the flats, and canals, and terraces, 
and gods of Holland, to the more solid 
and broad, if still formal, works of Kent, 
was a realstep inimprovement; but with 
Brown, and bis clamps and belts, matters 
went backwards, at least to the age of 
Alcinous, or worse, The whole domain 
seemed but an enormous specimen of to- 
piury; as if the same scissars which had 
formerly been kindly limited to dragons 
and peacocks, had been employed in 
squaring and trimming whole forests into 
the shapes of entremets and hors d’wovres. 
It we had not known that this reformer of 
nature had been a planter of cabbages 
and flower borders, we should have con- 
cluded that he bad been a cook or a con- 
fectioner. It is difficult to comprebend 
how uny imagination could have ever 
flattered itself that it was rivalling or 
imitating nature in this most wretched 
nnd meagre system, destitute of variety 
as well as of resource, by which ail 
grounds, at one period, were made by 
a receipt, as uniform as if the patierns 
had all been sent out from a_tailor’s 
shop. It is equally difficult to conceive 
how, as an artificial disposition, it could 
ever have been thought beautiful. Na- 
ture it is not, and never was. It never 
did, and never will, unite or harmonize 
with any natural forms. It is art de- 
forming nature ; and that, not on a scale 
to which we might shut our eyes, as in 
the times of more ancient schemes of the 
same class, but over an extent of surface 
which renders it an evil, in more senses 
than one, of the first magnitude. Asa 
specimen of art it hus every demerit. It 
is ugly art, and it is art which, in trying 
to conceal its true character, loses such 
little merit as it might otherwise claim. 
‘To bear the traces of human ingenuity 
ami contrivance, confers sume right to 


admiration ; because we admire the power 
and the resources which effected their 
purpose, but in the art which Brown’s 
gardening displayed, we see nothing but 
the efforts of one to whom all the best 
forms of art were as unknown as the 
beauties of nature were beyond his com. 
prehension. If ever this system has been 
tolerable, it is because he was unable tw 
carry his intentions into full effect, or be- 
cause time, in taking matters out of his 
hends, has modified or destroyed much of 
what was most characteristic in his style, 
It is not the least interesting circumstance 
in the history of this suppoved improve- 
ment in English gardening, as it seems 
to have been exclusively considered, that a 
whole nation should so long have sullered 
itself to be misled, and so long have sub- 
mitted to the dictates of such a pretender 
to tuste, and that, too, at such an enor- 
mous expense us might have covered the 
land with cathedrals, or with forests and 
cultivation. So eusily is the multitude 
led by him who claims to lead; and so 
rare, even in an age of uviversal preten- 
sions, is it, to find any reul taste or any 
rooted principles, ‘in matters of beauty. 
How this censure applies on a much wider 
scale, it would not be difficult to shew. 
But to cut short criticism, it may be re- 
marked, that a taste for the beauties of 
nature is, perlaps, among the latest to 
arise, it belongs to some of the highest 
stages of refinement.” 

It does so; but it grows from the 
very same root with laudscape paint- 
ing, and is, in fact, identified with the 
taste which enables us to appreciate 
the beauties and the merits of that 
highly interesting art. Mason, in his 
« English Garden,” bas not less poeti- 
cally thaa truly shewn the sameness 
of the generic principles of apprecia- 
tion in these cases, and, to that teo 
little studied poem, we refer the reader 
who may desire information concern- 
ing the local modifications. 

A single extract scarcely affords a 
fair sample of a work consisting of 
so much variety as the present volume. 
Yet we may not fill too many of our 
pages with what may be elsewhere 
read at no great expense. The author 
does not confine his descriptions to 
landscape scenery, but agreeabiy di- 
versifies it with an occasional sprink- 
ling of what northern tourists should 
also be acquainted with, namely, bo- 
tany, mineralogy, and the mountain 
sports. We shall extract a short spe- 
cimen of each of these from his ac- 
count of Glen Tilt :— 


‘‘ The hills around, and the valley ilsell, 
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afford numerous attractjons to the botanist. 
The suavfraga oppositifolia ant the 
sifene acaulis, rarely descending so low, 
grow ut the very water’s edge, near Fo- 
rest Lodge, where the green bilis bear 
many of the rarer orchidea that affect cal- 
cureous soils, together with the beautiful 
dryas octopetala, 

“The geological details are far too im- 
portant and namerous for such a brief 
enumeration as could alone be afforded 
lere; but the principal appearances which 
belong to the junctions of the granite with 
the strata, and to the penetration of views, 
will be found at a picturesque bridge just 
above Forest Lodge. The calcareous 
strata are here traversed by the granite 
views, as well as the associated born- 
blende schist and other rocks ; and some- 
what lower down the stream there is a 
mass of white marble similarly inter- 
sected, the whole of them displaying, in 
consequence, a great variety of interest- 
ing appearances. In a general sense, 
these phenomena are rather too abstruse 
for those who have only a superficial ac- 
quaintance with this subject; and the 
more experienced will not consult such a 
performance as this for geological in- 
formation. But there are readers and 
travellers of as many pursuits as the 
world has tastes and physiognomies ; and 
ii I have taught some of these how they 
may defraud the powder-tax by petrifying 
their wigs with lime, I may here tell 
others where they will find a cauldron of 
cold boiling water, It is on a rock in 
the very middle of the stream at this 
place. A particular medium state of the 
water is required to produce this appear- 
ance, hut when it is present the resem- 
blance is absolutely perfect. This pool 
or cauldron deep and, without overflow- 
ing, full, emulates most exactly the boil- 
ing of a kettle on the fire, the effect be- 
ing probably produced by means of air 
and water forced up from the fall, through 
some very narrow and invisible fissure 
in the rock. There are few travellers, be 
they geologists, or botanists, or dilettantes 
in the picturesque, or nothing at all, 
either of these, or of any thing else, who 
will not take some interest in the deer, 
and in what belongs to them, from the 
rude mountain forest itself to the weil- 
roasted and smoking haunch. 

“ This enormous tract of wild moun- 
tains, which may be seen by those who 
choose to ascend the hills, extends over 
nearly an hundred thousand English acres, 
and is estimated to contain about six thou- 
sand deer. Here they range uncontrolled ; 
an example of what Scotland once was 
when Ossian is supposed to have written, 
and long after. ‘Those who have not read 
of the huntings which did once befal in 
this country had better read Pitscottie, or 
Taylor, or both. If they Lave not the 


originals, they will find them quoted in 
every tour book, in much poetry, and in 
some novels, until one is absolutely 
weary of meeting the same friends at 
every turning of a corner. A very valid 
reason for not quoting them again, al- 
though to do so would he an easy way 
of gaining a lew passages. Good fortune 
on the part of the traveller, or good na- 
ture on that of the duke, may oflen per- 
mit even the accidental passenger to par- 
take of the spectacle; yet, lord of the 
forest as he is, be cannot always make his 
wild tenants appear at his bidding; ever 
those who have eaten of his haunch and 
drank of his cup, and they are not few, 
must submit to the chances of this war. 
The stray visitor will have cause to be 
pleased though be should only see the dis- 
tant herd, and only see that, crowning 
with its long line of antlers, the brow of 
the mountain, projecting them, like a 
wintry forest, ou the outline of the sky. 
He will be more fortunate should they 
form their line into a column to descend 
the bill, as the alarm of men or dogs 
drives them to the station of the hunters, 
Then, perhaps, he may track the herd by 
the undulating stream of mist which rises 
from them as they smoke down the steep 
descent, and, crossing the ravine, or 
plunging after their leader into the river, 
ascend again; occasionally disappearing, 
then seen by intervals, as their prolonged 
files sink into the gully or rise on the 
knoll; trailing along, like the smoke of a 
furnace before the breeze, a curling wreath 
of grey vapour, which, ascending, unites 
with the mists of the hill as they vanish 
along its brow, or are lost in the clouds 
which rest upon it. His fortune may yet 
be better if a deer, separated from the 
herd, should be brought near him to bay, 
While the valley round re-echoes to the 
deep baying of the deer-hounds which 
surround him, atraid to advance, the spec- 
tator may peruaps see him high on some 
broken bank, or beneath the shelter of a 
rock ; or, if he is yet more fortunate, in 
the middie of the stream, proudly looking 
round from some high and buge stone on 
the animals, who, stemming the wave, as- 
sail him on all sides. There, if he please, 
he may meditate, like Jacques, or, as is 
more probable, like Sir William Curtis 
and the wiser men of the world, who 
would rather eat twenty deer than weep 
with one.’’ 

We have thus given, as we con- 
ceive, a fair specimen of the various 
powers of the author of the “ Descri 
tion of Dunkeld and Blair, in Athol: 
But some readers will be curious to 
know who has treated so wittily, so 
wisely, and so well, on a subject so out 
of the common track? To these we 
can only answer, that the author 
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having kad the morlesty fo con- impart at present, if more We Kile. 
ceal his name, we can do no more — since, whén men of talent wr te Wis 
than inform them that the work is which they choose should be pte 
generally supposed to be fromthe pen to the public anonymously, if is 68 
of Dr, MeCoriccn : and, if we may monly, or at least should be, for sei 
be permitted to forma judgment of good reason; but so eager are sey, 
that gentleman's geological, and, in to display their names, that to find an 
other respects scientific description of — author who (as Dean Swift phrass 
the northern isles, the supposition ap- it) is too proud to be vain, is almost 
pears to be well founded. More than  like-arriving at a well‘in the wilder- 
this, we should not feel disposed to ness, 
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MR. C. M. WESTMACOTT AND HIS REVIEWER. 


A very little reflection will ren- his paper, verbatim. We ave very 
der it obvious to every reader but Mr. certain that this will be quite as muc) 
C. M. Westmacott, that eight closely as the public will relish, even wit! 
written pages of vindication, abuse, — the little side dishes of sauce that». 
defence, or recrimination, cannot be mean to serve up along with them ; 
allowed to every author and artist ‘and we wiil not absolutely eugage to 
whose work may be reviewed, here, the full amount of these same fou 
or elsewhere. Were the Edinburgh pages at the * present sitting 5 certtin 
and other reviewers to adopt sucha other considerations of time and space, 
practice, it is sufficiently clear that having their usual claims on us. 
the public attention would be far too 
much engrossed by petty cavilling, 
tothe neclect of higher interests and may also prove too much st a stroi 
better purposes. We would not for the state of decrepitude on Ou 
however have been fastidious or inex- part, which as the reader shall pt 
orable on this point with Mr. C. M. sently see, this gentle writer so kine ly 
W., could we have supposed that the commiserates, and for which he wei! 
readers of the European would have doubtless be disposed to make eu 
been even amused with the whole allowance. Mr. C. M. W. begins 
contents of the vapcuring essay which ‘follows: the italies being ‘his ows, 
is now before us, and the small capitals ours by way 

Observing that in the latter half of _contradistinction. 
the paper in question, Mr.C. M. W. “Sir.—Tam the Young Gentlemm, 
rudely introduces the names ofcertain if a Merry Ouv Barcrreson, of five 
gentlemen, whom he has no right to and thirty may be thus designated, wher 
drag into his quarrel; and observing your ancient critic has very lifere 
that he not only fancies he has a noticed in an article on the Brittsly Gs 
right thus to annoy the m, but a power leries ot Painting | and Sept, a 
also of rendering us instrumental to 244 of the last Number of the’ Bere 
this purpose, we have the honour to = P&*" ‘ 
inform him that he happens to be In his merry reprehension of those 
mistaken. Observing these matters, who supposed him to be a youn. 
and that his first four pages contain gentleman, should not ovr adversiry 
what he probably deems the most for- carry in mind, that, ignorant of his 
midable part of his attack on our- person, and of his age, we judged as 
selves, the most we can do for himat innocent and recluse critics mus! 
present, is to insert the earlier half of judge, by his style of writing, which 


Mest o° my Cot a mile among the Aff 


oe 


* On this point, indeed, there is no disagreement between Mr. C. M. Westmicot! 
and ourselves. In his very first paragraph, be candidly coincides with the apology 
have here conditionally offered, in case we skould fall short of the four pages In OW 
~presentuumber. As he is confessedily, and “ perfectly, aware that controversy acsi- 
out of criti¢ism, is by no means a desirable feature in a magazine,” he will be prepare’ 
readily to admit our excuses for not serving pp too much of it at a time. 
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appeared to us unfledged; and by his 
icarian forwardness, we éxferred, in 
short, that he was a youth: nor did we 
impute it to him as a fault; but rather 
thought it some excuse for faults. 
And now, that he insists upon not 
heing young, we are coinpelled to, 
say, tant pis: we have the less 
bope from his future endeavours. 

t is not uatair of Mr. C. M, W. to 
avow his age certainly; but very 
much so to assume, as he does, that 
we are guided by malevolent motives 
towards a writer, of whom, according 
to his own shewing, we know nothing 
but his catalogues, and that he bears 
the same name with a much respected 
artist. ‘The man of thirty-five pro- 
ceeds thus : 


—* Although such a Juvenile [writer 
we suppose he would imply] I am per 
fecily aware that controversy, arising out 
of criticism, is by no means a desirable 
feature ina magazine: but, avdi alte- 
ram partem is, L hope, your motto, ard 
iF Ican shew that gross injustice bas 
been inflicted on me through your work, 
I feel assured f shall fiod space therein for 
this Bigg reply. 


Certainly Mr. C. M. W. should in 
that event, have fund space even 
for his prolix paper: but the reader 
will not forget his cardinal sf. He does 
not claim, nor expect to have what he 
terms his brief reply inserted, unless 
he can shew to our conviction that 
gross injustice has been inflicted on 
him: and this he has not shewa,. 


“In these days of literary quackery, 
he resumes, when nine out of ten of the 
London Reviews and Magazines are the 
property of a trading brotherhood, whose 
hirelings puff up their master’s wares, 
und very disinterestedly condemn those of 
their competitors, it affords me sume gra- 
tification to acknowledge, there is one 
honest enough to abuse me witbout the 
suspicion of its springing from such a 
polluted source: but although the trunk 
may be well rooted and vigorous, a 
blighted branch will often disfigare the 
otherwise healthy tree. Be mine the 
friendly office to lop it off, ere yet its 
poisoved juice inoculate the more whole- 
some members.” 

Very chivalrous and disinterested, 
certainly, But let that pass.) We 
are also called upon to let pass here 
a masked assumption on the- part of 
our adversary,—an assumption which 
he could have no right to make, and 
which no modest writer would have 

E. M. Noveméer, 1824. 


made, namely, that there exists a sub- 
ordination of powers and authorities 
in the conduct of this publication ; 
and that the author of a reviewed 
work, possesses a privilege of appeal 
from (to fall in for the moment with 
Mr. C. M. W's. own figure, with 
which we must presently fall out) the 
power of the dranch to that of the 
trunk. We waive all present discus- 
sion on this point. Being called upon 
to let this masked assumption pass; 
or to stop a valorous and lopping 
old bachelor almost at the outset of 
his career, we have chosen the 
former, contenting ourselves for the 
present, with protesting that no such 
privilege as Mr, C. M, W. would here 
claim, exists for one in his predica- 
ment; nor shall our present indul- 
gence be drawn into precedent. 

And now we will endeavour to 
assist the reader in discovering whe- 
ther some little latent meaning may 
not be hidden under the parable of 
the tree, It is not quite so bad as 
some of those doubly blurred meta- 
phors which we had occasion to no- 
tice in our review of the servile adu- 
lation which is attached to the merry 
old bachelor’s catalogue: yet it 1s 
evidently from the hand of the same 
master, who is not a young master, 
it seems, and we are therefore reluc- 
tantly compelled to abandon that 
charitable idea. 

The poor, passive, and poisoned, 
though blighted branch, blighted by 
what mischance, and poisoned by 
what mad wag of a catalogue-maker, 
are not mentioned; but, the passive and 
poisoned branch, whose mishap seems 
to excite no sympathy, is really here 
treated with nea as little respect as 
if it had had the wickedness to com- 
mit vegetable suicide, by poisoning 
itself. Would any valourous knight 
have else conceived the idea of gather- 
ing studded, halo-laurel crowns from 
the loppings of a poisoned and blight- 
ed branch? 

Not the least sympathy however is 
felt for the suffering branch, Enough 
that Mr. C. M. W. has convinced 
himself by his own assertion, that it 
deserves to be lopped off.—Why, our 
old friend Reeves of Crown and An- 
chor, and /opping notoriety, could 
not have said more unmerciful things 
of this poisoned and blighted, yet 
inoculating branch. No, no— Master 
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Reeves knew better; and indeed would 
have needed no Sheridan to inform 
him, that such an anomalous, out of 
the way occurrence, as Mr, C. M. W. 
appears to aim at describing, or rather 
the morbid phenomena of which he 
would seem to treat, could only have 
happened to the unfortunate branch, 
which he would make the agent of 
so much dreaded evil, from the rabid 
beslaverings of some maddish maker 
of catalogues, who chanced to pass 
too near the tree, But it is most likely 
that neighbour Reeves would have 
preferred, on the whole, that safer in- 
ference which we are ourselves dis- 
posed to draw—namely, that the offer 
made with so much of the semblance 
of generosity, was that of some crafty 
knave who wanted wherewithal to 
boil his own pot, and would rather 
aspire to disfigure a goodly tree by 
his loppings, than forego his dishonest 
hope. And now let our valorous 
hero proceed, or we shall not be able 
to report much progress. 


** Experience has taught me that the 
Aypercritical attacks of reviewers, are 
often the surest passports to good com- 
pany and success.”” [It would seem that 
Mr. C, M. W. is not one of those who 
quietly avail themselves of the benefits of 
their own experience.] In the present 
state of literature, it is generally con- 
sidered more honourable to he abused by 
those of whom the poet writes— 


‘Those half-learn’d witlings, num’rous 
in our isle, 

As balf-form’d insects on the banks of 
Nile ; 

Unfinish’d things, one knows not what to 
eall, 

Their generation’s so equivocal.’ 


“ A species of literary blow-fly, to 
whose anonymous reptile family I tRAcE 
THE CLOSK CONSANGUINITY of the an- 
cient critic in question.” 


Bravo! if it would hold together, 
or if we could but tell what it means. 
The only matter that seems to emerge 
from C. M. W's, murkiness, is that he 
had the sagacity to discover that some- 
body whom he would indicate is 


related to his ownfamily. He proceeds 
—let him not however be too secure 
in the charm of his inviszdility. 


“ If it were worth while I could at once 
unease him to the world: strip the vizor 
from his countenance, and displuy a head, 
whose antient (for the third time) owner, 


Mr. Westmacott and h‘s Reviewer. 





ought at least to have acquired prudence 
from former castigation, and to have er. 
hitited alittle honesty FOR THE WELFARE 
OF HIS OWN SONS, and tbe honour of old 
age. Hud the Cynic confined bimself to 
the work before him, I could have been con. 
tent to have smiled at the oozings of the 
old gentleman’s bile, enjoyed his rubecile 
attempts at sarcasm, as we Chuckle at bad 
puns, and I could have laughed heartily at 
the superlative fooleries of consequence, 
and a ridiculous affectation ot supe- 
riority, linked sentence by sentence, with 
the most consummate tenorance, which 
characterises his crudities, without 
deigning to trouble you or your readers 
with a single remark thereon: but I 
THINK any impartial person will perceive, 
there isin the article in question, a lurk- 
ing inclination to be very mischievous, a 
dealing out of tnuendos, surmises, and 
conceits—THE OBVIOUS « ffspring of a 
cankered mind, abounding in gross 
imputation, which if unanswered, might 
prejudice me in the opinion of the 
world, or, what I valve more bighly, 
in the estimation of those few private 
friends, of whose attachment I am 
proud, and whose good wisbes will I 
bope attend me te the end of my days.” 


Now, strong-smelling werds may be 
strung—as ropes of onions are strung, 
—by any one who has {feyes, and fin- 
gers for the task; and the more 
coarsely the stiinger is organized, the 
fitter is he for such work. It is their 
ignorance, or want of ordinary respect 
for the readers of the European Maga- 
zine, that occasions Mr. C. M. W. to 
write as if he knew, or fancied that 
mere unsupported assertion, provided 
it was gross, would be quite sufficient 
for them? Here,some persop, whom 
our adversary supposed to be his re- 
viewer, is called, a half-learned wit- 
ling; an unfinished thing, which he 

rofesses he does not know what to 
call, and yet fancies he does know what 
to call, a cynic, one who has formerly 
been castigated, but is notwithstand- 
ing, without prudence or honesty ; 
and is ridiculously affected, &c. 

Any other writer than our merry old 
bachelor, who by the way, seems very 
much indisposed to allow any person 
to be old and merry but himself; any 
decent writer would have thought it 
more ingenuous and becoming, as well 
as more logical and argumentative, 
instead of indulging in this vulgar 
invective, to have stated wherein our 
prudence or honesty have been found 
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defective, and wherein we have de- 
viated from the work that was before 
us? Would it not have been even 
more expedient to have pointed out 
our imbecile attempts, and our super- 
jative fooleries, and also the instances 
of our crudities, and consummate ig- 
norance? Would it not have been 
wiser to have’ ridiculed our affectation 
and to have shewn where it lay, than 
to. have merely alleged (without 
proving) that it is ridiculous? if 
Mr. C. M, Westmacott is not one of 
those grovelling, adulatory reptiles 
who press the ground with their 
bellies, merely that they may raise 
their crests? If he is not a coarse- 
minded and impudent pretender— 
why does he imitate the conduct of 
one? Why did he not bring forward 
his facts? What better can he hope 
for than to be thought a calumniator, 
OR, a person who has much mistaken 
the man of whom he fancied hinself 
to be writing ? Is it possible he can 
keep down his own misgivings, and 
lull his conscience with his flimsy 
“If it were worth while 2?” But 
soft!—though he does not anticipate 


the opprobrium that all good men 


will attach to his allusion about visit- 
ing the sins of the father upon the 
sons, yet the amiable, and smiling, 
and modest, and merry old bachelor, 
has certain compunctious visitings of 
tender forbearance—has scruples, for- 
sooth ; and though he can talk in big 
and general terms of “ former casti- 
gation,’ yet he is too delicate to 
mention the time and place of casti- 
gation, and the name of the castiga- 
tor. These, like the rest of the facts 
that should sustain what he is pleased 
to asseverate, are under an egotistical 
cloud, Hr thinks ‘every impartial 
person will perceive them.” Of the 
depth of meditation that should en- 
title him to the impressive use of these 
two monosyllables, upon a grave oc- 
casion, he does not think—but he 
will uot comprehend this; and we 
ought sooner to have recollected the 
invocation that Bishop Warburton bor- 
rowed from a Spanish proverb, ** Give 
me an adversary that understands me!” 
—Here we leave Mr. C. M. W. for the 
present, on the horns of his own di- 
lemma. Until our next leisure, 


*€ On bis own bed of tortures let bim lie.”’ 


0 ee ee ee ee . 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury LANE THEATRE. 


It isreally melancholy to observe 
the total incapacity which seems to 
pervade the entire management of 
this. great establishment—on the 
boards of which Shakspeare once 
triumphed with unrivalled gléey, over 
which the genius of Sheridan shed a 
brilliant lustre, and which the classi- 
cal taste of Kemble resplendently 
adorned—when we reflect on the 
humiliating contrast which its present 
_ condition affords. Poor old Drury is 
fast declining, not only from the su- 
periority it once held, for that has 
been gone long ago, but to a level 
below that of the minor theatres— 
making up for its poverty of intellect 
and its perverted taste, as well as it 
can, by tawdry pageants and tinsel at- 
tractions—sorry substitutes for wit 
and poetry! Since the large houses 
have encroached upon the preroga- 
tives of the smaller—and that has 
been ever sii.ce the former have out- 
grown all reasonable dimensions—the 


number of regular play-goers has evi- 
dently diminished: ‘they now seldom 
visit the theatre but upon particular 
occasions, when some striking novelty 
is presented. It is quite impossible 
for those who enter into the true 
spirit of the drama, who duly esti- 
mate the value of the stage, and who 
are capable of appreciating the bene- 
fits which this species of public amuse- 
ment might be made the means of 
conferring, not to lament the change 
which has been effected in the charac- 
ter of our national theatres. The 
present lessee of Drury Lane has 
done more than any other man to- 
wards corrupting the public taste. He 
has introduced a system of quackery 
degrading to the stage, pernicious to 
its best interests, and destructive to 
the moral uses for which it was de- 
signed, 

Der Freischiitz, after going the 
round for several months of all the 
theatres in London, has actually been 
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brought out at Drury, when it is as 
stale as mackerel a month old, and 
when every body is almost sick of the 
very name of it! And how has it 
been brought out? We would not 
be too hard upon the establishment ; 
but really after emblazoning a list of 
the principal performers engaged, and 
provoking the publication of a rival 
ist—after boasting of vast prepara- 
tions, and the Lord knows what— 
after delaying the opening of the 
theatre for weeks beyond the usual 
period, and raising expectations of the 
wonders to be performed, to the 
highest pitch—after all this, and a 
vast deal more, who would have 
imagined so complete an exposition 
of weakness, so bungling a specimen 
of management, as this theatre has 
pesowses, It opened with a grand 
orse-piece, pompously announced— 
as usual, here is it now? Der 
Freischiitz was next to astonish by 
the superiority of its representation 
over that at other theatres. It has 
been produced—and is, in almost 
every respect, inferior to the same 
performance at the English Opera and 
Covent Garden, Ina tew days we 
may exclaim of that also, “ Where is 
it?’’ To enter into minute criticism 


of this strange commixture is quite 


The Drama. 


unnecessary, as it cannot live long, 
and we would willingly avoid the un- 
pleasantness of such a task. 

We have not before had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the divertisement of 
Cinderella, which really merits obser- 
vation, The story is well told for 
the time allowed in the representa- 
tion. The heroine of it is personi- 
fied by Mademoiselle La Court, a 
child of only about twelve years of 
age, and who acts her part surpris- 
ingly. The castanet bow before 
the prince was highly applauded, as 
was also the pas de deux, or rather 
double pas de deur, which she 
went through without resting, accom- 
panied by a very difficult and beau- 
tifal solo on the violin by M. Hullin, 
The dance ought to be curtailed, 
The pantomimie action of this little 
creature is graceful, elegant, and ex- 
pressive. Another interesting child 
named Duval, danced with Miss Pitt 
very prettily, and the manner in 
which the ballet is altogether got 
up by M. Hullin, reflects great eredit 
on him, and shews what may be 
done with children by proper tuition 
and care. But after all, we may ask 
whether their infantile faculties might 
not be better employed im some 
other way ? 


CoVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tae revival of a comedy from the 
pen of one of our elder dramatists, 
is an event of no ordinary, or unin- 
teresting kind, as times go, when sim- 
e and pure taste are almost entirely 

abished from the stage. We begin 
to hope that at least one of our great 
theatres will again become the temple 
of the Muses, Let the managers con- 
tinue to dig into those venerable 
stores which have lain almost un- 
touched for two centuries, and they 
will find abundant treasures to repay 
their labour, The performance on 
this evening we hail as an omen of 
returning good sense, both on_ the 
art of the managers and the public. 

‘he Comedy, entitled by the author 
“A New Wonder—A Woman never 
Vest,’ but altered and adapted to the 
present taste, was produced under the 
name of * 4 Woman necer Vert ; or 
the Widow of . Cornhill.” This piece 
is the production of Rowley, the con- 
temporary of Shakspeare, and one of 
the wits of that day, But he appears 


to have been held in higher estima- 
tion by his contemporaries than by 
posterity. His writings are more re- 
markable for freedem and vigour tham 
for high poetical quality. The altera- 
tions and adaptations necessary to ren- 
der the comedy fit for representation, 
have been made by Mr. Planché, who 
has performed his task in a very ere- 
ditable manner, As we have given 
in another part copious extracts from 
the original piece, it is unnecessary to 
state the plot here, there being no 
material variation from it in the co- 
medy as it is acted. The announce- 
ment of this almost obsolete comedy 
produced, as might have been confi- 
dently expected, what is technically 
termed a bumper. The house was 
indeed excellently filled, and the au- 
dience seemed in the best humour to 
applaud the anxiety of the establish- 
ment to provide rational entertain- 
ment for the public. Mr. Young was 
warmly greeted on his appearance, 
which was at the rising of the curtain. 
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Mr. C. Kemble was reéceived with 
deafening plaudits. The former of 
these gentlemen, as the elder Foster, 
gave the utmost effect to the part, 
bating some excusable imperfections 
incidental to a first representation. 
Mr. C. Kemble acted the character of 
Stephen Foster admirably. Mr. 
Cooper did all that could be done for 
the Son. A _ poetical description of 
Jane, with whom he is in love, was 
beautifully delivered by him. Messrs, 
Bartley and Keeley had mere sketches 
of characters, but they made the most 
of them—the latter in particular played 
inimitably. Mr. Blanchard was the 
Clown, and with all deference to this 
gentleman, (andwe are generallyamong 
his warmest admirers,) we think he 
might have given the part more effect ; 
indeed he was by no means suffici- 
ently pointed in any of his waggeries. 
Mr. Baker enacted the King, and 
though he has not much to say, that 
little was spoken in a judicious and 
effective manner. The audience tes- 
tified their loyalty by the reception 
which they gave the mimic sovereign, 
whom they honoured as therepresenta- 
tive of real majesty, and the following 
sentence which the king has te deliver, 
was loudly applauded :— 


** Give room and Jet them pass, 
** We are accessible to all our subjects, 
“ But most to the unfortunate.” 


Miss Chester was the Widow—a 
lovely looking one of course, though 
we cannot extend our praise much 
further, But the Mrs. Foster of Miss 
Lacy, was a most striking display of 
excellence, and was justly and uni- 
versally applauded. The character 
requires strong energies to sustain it ; 
and Miss Lacy exhibited very great 
powers in the manner in which she 
went through the representation. The 
comedy was received with applause, 
and we earnestly hope that it will 


remunerate the managers for the great 
expense which must have been ins 
curred in the getting up. Thesplendid 
pageant of the ** Lord Mayor's Shew, 
as it passed through the City in 1444,” 
was one of the best contrived, original 
and magical scenes, perhaps ever wit- 
nessed. 

Escapes; or, the Water-Carrier, 
was revived at this Theatre, but not 
aitended with the success antici- 
pated. The choruses were admi- 
rably sung, and the music by Che- 
rubini was finely executed. Fawcett, 
who originally played Michelli admi- 
rably, reminded us in his singing that 
Time is creeping o'er his bead and 
silvering his hairs. Neither Mr, Pear- 
man nor Miss Sao appeared 
to be quite at home. Keeley relieved 
the dullness of the piece in other 
respects by some very excellent acting ; 
on the whole, however, it went off 
rather flatly. 

Young’s Stranger is too well 
known to need any encomium: it 
is a brilliant effort. The play was 
well received, and the applause at 
the conclusion very vehement, mixed 
with cries for Mr. Kemble, but that 
gentleman did not make his appear- 
ance. Charles the Second was the 
afterpiece, in which Kemble, Faw- 
cett, and Jones kept the audience, 
which we were sorry to see rather thin, 
in a roar. 

The play of The Stranger was acted 
to give Mrs. Sloman an opportunity 
of trying the extent of her powers as 
Mrs. Haller. Reader! Do you recol- 
lect Mrs. Siddons in the same part? 
Have you seen Miss O'Neill in it? If 
you have, endeavour to discard all 
remembrance of them before you 
judge of Mrs. Sloman. You will then 


‘readily admit that this lady's repre- 


sentation of the character was an ex- 
cellent performance, : 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


TReEtAND and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion are likely, we apprehend, more 
and more to occupy the attention of 
parliament, and of the British empire, 
in the. ensuing session. If we are to 
believe the newspapers, the catholic 
rent has become a subject of serious 
and even of alarming importance. 


The weekly amount of this rent, raised 
by a subscription of one penny fiom 
each person, is said to be not less than 
three bundred pounds; and, inflated 
by such unhoped-jor success, the ad- 
vocates of popery have raised a wild 
cry from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. Emancipation, we are now 
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told in plain terms, will not satisfy 
them ; they are even disposed to aban- 
don pro tempore, that which was 
formerly their summum bonum, their 
sine gua non; and all their energies 
are to be directed towards the achieve- 
ment of parliamentary reform. This 
is at least candid, and if it be not 
sufficient to put government upon its 
guard respecting these men we know 
not what is. The fact is, that the in- 
fidel and the disaffected dissenter are 
alike disposed, at all times, to coalesce 
with the papist, notwithstanding the 
diametrically opposite nature of their 
ae in the amiable hope of em- 
arrassing the government, and of 
humbling the Fstablished Church, 
Fortunately the great mass of our dis- 
senters are loyal, and capable of ap- 
preciating the freedom and blessings 
which they enjoy under the protection 
of the church. The Roman catholics, 
or their abettors, are calling upon the 
resbyterians of Ireland in set terms to 
join with them for the accomplish- 
ment of their views. Cunning and 
politic enough on the part of the ca- 
tholics, certainly, but surely, the 
burnt child will ever dread the fire, 
and the presbyterians cannot have for- 
gotten, nor ought they ever to forget 
the mild mercies, alias the base and 
bloody treachery, to which they were 
subjected by the catholics, their then 
colleagues, in thé rebellion of 1793! 
The conduct of the Catholic As- 
sociation, heade’i at this time by coun- 
sellor O'Connell, reminds us most 
forcibly of the observations of Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, made in the first 
parliament, as far back as the month 
of January, 1792. Sir Hercules, it 


should be recollected, had uniformly ° 


displayed the most friendly disposition 
towards the claims of what was then, 
as now, misnomered emancipation ; 
** vet,” said he, “ notwithstanding my 
prepossessions in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, I was checked, for some 
time, in my ardor to serve them, by 
reading of late a multitude of publica- 
tions, and paragraphs in the newspa- 
pers, and other prints, circulated gra- 
tis with the utmost industry, purport- 
ing to convey the sent'ments of the ca- 
tholics? What was their import? They 
were exhortations to the people never 
to be satisfied, till the state itself 
was conceded ; they were precautions 
‘against public tranquillity ; they were 
Invitations to disorder, and covenants 


of discontent; they were ostentatious 
of strength, rather than solicitious 
for favours; rather appeals to the 
power of the people, than applications 
to the authority of the state; they in. 
volved the relief of the catholic with 
the resolution of the government; and 
were dissertations for democracy, ra- 
ther than arguments for toleration,”’ 

Who would not suppose this to be 
a picture from the life drawn at the 
present moment? Government itself 
is, in our humble opinion, greatly in 
error. It has tamely suffered itself to 
be bullied into concession after con- 
cession, till there is hardly any thing 
left to concede; and should the last 
point be granted, then farewell at 
once to Ireland, farewell at once to 
civil as well as to religious liberty 
throughout the empire. 

Feeble as our voice may be deemed, 
we cannof refrain from raising it ina 
call upon ministers to make a firm 
and determined stand against the pe- 
titions and the claims, the demands 
and the threats, of the Roman Catho- 
lics. If they ‘do not, the time will 
soon come when Ireland, if not sacri- 
ficed, will be preserved only by the 
sword. 

Heaven knows we entertain no feel- 
ings of hostility towards the Irish na- 
tion, or towards the Roman Catholics 
themselves, on the contrary, we feel 
most deeply for the sufferings of the 
people, and for the heart-rending ne- 
cessity, if it be a necessity, of their 
continuing to wallow in that slough of 
moral degradation to which they have 
long been condemned. It is not, 
however, by granting them whai cer- 
tain demagogues are pleased to term 
emancipation, that the evil can be re- 
moved, or that a noble and gallant 
race can be elevated to its proper rank 
and station in society. God forbid 
that we should attempt to deprive the 
people of their religion, of tne religion 
of their forefathers. We would do no 
such thing; but, assuredly, we would 
curtail the power and reduce the 1n- 
fluence of their priests; and we would 
take especial care that not one Jesuit, 
or one politically disa‘fected priest, 
should remain in the country. The 
first step then should be to meliorate 
the moral condition of the people. 
They should be taught, and enabled 
to obtain by their labour, those decen- 
cies and comforts which man requires 
in civilized society, howsoever hum- 
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ble his station in that society may be. 
Education, universal education, to a 
certain extent, should not for a mo- 
ment be lost sight of. The education 
of the priesthood, in particular, should 
be under such regulations, that love, 
respect, and veneration for the go- 
vernment of the country should he 
duly impressed. No foreign influence 
or pupremacy should be allowed. The 
people would thus be taught to know 
their true friends and protectors—to 
become good men and good subjects— 
to be, in the best sense of the words, 
a truly happy and religious people. 
Nothing like this will ever be achieved 
for Ireland by the grant of catholic 
emancipation, or as long as a foreign 
and hostile supremacy is acknowledged 
in the country. No form of religion that 
the world has ‘known has ever proved 
so inimical to the liberties of man, and 
the cultivation of the human mind, as 
popery. Emancipation, so far from 
a blessing, would prove a curse to the 
lower classes of the people in Ireland, 
as it would invest the priesthood with 
even greater power than they now 
possess; and, in consequence, inde- 
pendently of its operating as the pro- 
bable means of separating Ireland from 
this country, it would plunge the peo- 
ple into a darker night of superstition, 
slavery, and degradation, than that to 
which they have so long been doomed, 

The importance of this subject will, 
we trust, be accepted as a satisfactory 
apology for our devoting to it so large 
‘a space.—We now proceed to minor 
objects, foreign and domestic. 

If our ministers are desirous of avail- 
ing themselves most successfully of 
their popularity, they unquestionably 
ought to act upon the expectation, 
which still continues to prevail, of a 
new parliament in the spring. We 
have been led, however, to hope for a 
further reduction of taxation—of the 
assessed taxes in particular, and, we 
confess, that we should prefer seeing 
a point so important, disposed of by 
the present, than by a future parlia- 
ment. Members, towards the close 
of a parliament, look towards their 
constituents and the country ; at its 
commencement, on the contrary, they 
are sometimes too apt to regard minis- 
ters as their polar s‘ar, 

Report states, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has determined on the 
measure of paying off a certain portion 
of the outstanding Exchequer bills, 


the entire amount of which is at pre- 
sent thirty-four million pounds; of 


. this, it is said, four million pounds are 


to be reduced. | 

It is with much regret that we re- 
cord the premature return of the Gri- 
per, discovery ship, Captain Lyon. In 
a continuance of bad weather, encoun- 
tered in her attempts to put into Re. 
pulse Bay, in which it was her inten. 
tion to winter, she lost all her anchors, 
and her boats were all stove in. For. 
tunately, no lives were lost. Captain 
Lyon arrived at the Admiralty on the 
llth of November. Captain Parry 
had reached lat. 71° all well, and 
with a prospect of favourable weather, 
for his farther progress. Captain 
Franklin is expected to leave this 
country, on his land expedition, in 
February ; and it is probable, we 
think, that the information which he 
may have derived from Captain Lyon, 
will tend greatly to facilitate his are 

We anxiously hope that we shall hear 
no more of the war with the Ashantees, 
General ‘Turner is on the point of em. 
barkation, if he has not already em. 
barked, in a private ship, for Sierra 
Leone; carrying out with him a rich 
palanquin, canopy, &c. with other 
presents for the king of the Ashantees, 
should he be disposed to meet him on 
friendly terms, The troops ‘which 
have embarked for Africa, will proceed 
first to Sierra Leone, and thence, un- 
der the command of General Turner, 
to Cape Coast Castle. 

The remains of Louis XVIII. were 
interred with great magnificence, at 
the {Abbey of St. Denis, on the 
25th of October; and, at the same 
time, the heart and various parts of 
Henry IV. Louis XIII. Louis XIV, 
and otter things, which had been se. 
cretly removed and preserved by the 
loyalists, during the time of revolu. 
tionary frenzy, were restored to their 
original depositories of the tomb, Pree 
parations are said to be making for 
the coronation of the new Sovereign, 
Charles X., at Rheims, at an early pe. 
riod, 

Viscount Grenville has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to his Most Chris. 
tian Majesty, from this country. 

Some rumours have been afloa 
but we can hardly think that they are 
well founded, of an approaching 
change in the French minigtry. | It is 
now said, that the proposed indem. 
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466 Present State of Greece. 


nity to the French emigrants, will not 
exceed £ 30,000,000 sterling. 

The report of the French Council 
of Health for the past year, contains 
some curious facts respecting the po- 
pulation and mortality of the country. 
One fifth of the entire population, it 


A a is annually carried otf b 
pulmonary consumption. This, - 
apprehend, far exceeds the average 
number of deaths by the same disease 
in England, which bas long been re- 
garded as the country in which con- 
sumption commits the greatest ravages, 
It is lamentable also to observe the 
great yearly increase of deaths by the 
small pox, arising, unquestionably, 
from the neglect of vaccination. In 
1820, the number was only 41; in 
1821, 112; in 1822, 136; and in 
1823, 600. Suicides have been on 
the increase in France, for the last five 
years. The difference in mortality 
in the various arrondissements is re- 
markable: last year, in the second ar- 
rondissement (composed of the quar- 
ters Feydeau, Chaussé d’Antin, Palais 
5 Faubourg Montmartre) there 
died only one in fifiy-five; whilst 
there died one in thirty-six in the 
eighth arrondissement, composed of 
the quarters of Quinze Vingts, Maris, 
Possincourt, and Faubourg St. An- 
toine. 

In Denmark, it appears, some new 
arrangements have been made for the 
better regulation of the finances: the 
maximum of the national expendit:re 
is to be founded on the average of the 
last three years ; and the expenditure 
is to be in all cases reduced till it shall 
be covered by the current income of 
the state. 


~ The Turks have not yet indicated 
an intention to evacuate Moldavia and 
Walachia; consequently, the Russian 
army of the south, lath it has 
gone into winter quarters, and is not 
hkcly to take the field again till the 
commencement of the spring, will re- 
main upon the frontier. 

In the several actions between the 
Greek squadrons and those of ‘Turkey 
and Egypt, the Greeks have been uni- 
formly successful. After an engage- 
ment near Mitylene, the Captain Pacha 
was compelled to seek refuge under 
the cannon of the’ Dardanelles, hay- 
ing preserved only his own ship, a 
frigate, and ten or twelve small ves- 
sels. The Egyptian squadron was 
also dispersed, and several of its ves- 
sels were taken. 

From South America we hear of 
little that is important or decisive, 
The President of the United States has 
determined on acknowledying the in- 
dependence of Brazil. Pernambuco 
was taken by the imperial force under 
Lord Cochrane on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. In Mexico, according to the 
latest advices, every thing was tran- 
quil, but the result of the approaching 
election of a President was looked for- 
ward to with great anxiety. Slavery 
has been abotisiied throughout the re- 
public. A victory was obtained by 
General Bolivar over the forces under 
Canterac, in the plain of Junin, on 
the 6th of Aug st. 

We have only room to add the dis- 
tressing intelligence that the city of 
Shiraz on the Persian Gulpb, has 
been almost wholly destroyed by an 
earthquake. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF GREECE, 


It is impossible to contemplate the 
glorious struggle now making by the 
e of Greece, for the recovery of 
their long lost liberty, without being 
deeply terested in their fate. The 
Morea, of late years, has been fruitful 
in every species of atrocity; and 
Greece, that land so interesting to 
every cultivated mind, has also felt, 
in no common degree, the scourging 
hand of its infidel oppressor. Ty- 
ranny, however, assisted by conco- 
mitant circumstances, cannot last for 
ever. The nation has awakened from 
its lethargy, and the sun of Greece 


now shines on a people clad in arms 
to defend their native rights. 

It was not to be expected that, in 
England, many individuals should not 
be found disposed to aid in so noblea 
contest. The late Lord Erskine, the 
venerable Bentham, and several other 
distinguished persons, formed them- 
selves into a committee for that pur- 
pose, and appointed Captain Bla- 
quiere their agent in that ee 
who was, however, subsequently 
obliged to return to England, when 
the Honourable Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope offered his services, which 
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were of course accepted; and he pro- 
ceeded forthwith tothe Morea. The 
chief object to which his attention 
was directed, was the enlightening the 
minds of the people by means of free 
presses, and other acts, the offspring 
of a cultivated intellect. 

Ill health, together with the man- 
date of the government, obliged him 
at length to decline these honourable 
and ‘laudable pursuits ; and on his re- 
turn to England, he presented Mr, 
Ryan (well known in the literary 
~world as the author of “ The Wor- 
thies of Ireland,” and, various poems) 
with his highly interesting correspon- 
dence, together with other curious 
documents connected with the Greek 
revolution.. These have lately met 
the public eye, and excited universal 
attention, as the nature of their con- 
tents is so admirably adapted to give 
the reader a sincere and unbiassed 
idea of the state of Greece, and of 
the characters of the various leaders, 
and to enable all to form a just view 
of the probabilities of the success 
attending the efforts now making for 
the expulsion of their infidel invaders. 
Much original and curious informa- 
tion is also to be found in this volume 
relative to Lord Byron; and it is il- 
Instrated ‘by several curious fac si- 
miles. : 

While we are thus strongly recom- 
mending this work to the notice of 
our readers, we deem it but a bare 
act of justice toward Mr. Ryan, (to 
whom the charge of editing the vo- 
lume has been confided,) to state that 
much praise is due to him for its ad- 


mirable ent as’ well-as. for 
the spirited preface which accompa- 
nies it; and which, speaking of the 
conspicuous merit of his friend, Colo- 
nel Stanhope, he thus concludes. 

“ Of the talents of Colonel Stan- 
hope, of his-devotion to the cause of 
freedom, and of his persevering zeal, 
as wellin India, as in Greece; in fur- 
therance of the establishment of a 
Free Press, the great Palladium of the 
liberty of the human race, the editor 
feels that it would not become him to 
speak in the terms which would spon- 
taneously flow from him on such an 
occasion, Under personal obligations, 
which he is now, as at all times, anxi- 
ous most gratefully to acknowledge, 
to that tried and active promoter of 
‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number,’ the praise which he might 
offer, would naturally become sus- 
pected. From this ‘he will therefore 
abstain; but he has held it a bare act 
of justice to put on record, among 
the documents which compose the 
appendix to this volume, some por- 
tions of the opinions of the venerable 
Bentham, and of others well qualified 
to judge on the subject, and to offera 
disinterested and unbiassed opinion. 
The testimonials of the distinguished 
merits of Colonel Stanhope, which he 
has there preserved, are, indeed, al- 
most unnecessary to the readér of the 
following pages, each of which bears 
ample evidence of a mind persever- 
ingly and ardently devoted to the 
moral improvement of mankind, and 
through that to the increase of free- 
dom and of happiness.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Just published, by Heraud and Son, 
the Attorney’s and Solicitor’s Retainer 
Book, 4to. This book of blank forms is 
published with a view to assist profes- 
sional gentlemen in preserving retainers, 
daly signed by clients, in order to their 
prodaction when fequired by the courts. 
One quire half-bound with index, price 3s. 
Two quires ditto ditto, 4s. Three quires 
ditto ditto, 5s. 6d. 12mo0. bds, 6s. 1824, 

Practical Directions for acknowledging 
and levying fines, for suffering and per- 
fecting Common Recoveries, and for 
drawing, entering and passing the same 
‘through the several Offices. In two parts. 
Together with copious Appendices, con- 
taining ‘the necessary Precedents, appli- 
cable Rules of Court, Cases, Statutes, 

E. M. November, 1824, 


Bills of Costs, &c. Second Edition, by 
D. Miller. 

BisiioTragca GLoucestransis, The 
Editor of the above work begs to apolo- 
gise to the Subscribers for the uniotes- 
tional delay of the publication of the 
Third Part; he ventures to hope they will 
not have reason to be displeased with the 
cause. Having, since his first. urrange- 
ments, unexpectedly met with @ consi- 
derable quantity of new and original ma~ 
terinis, he felt it @ duty to the sabséribers 
to avail himself of them, in order thatthe 
work might be made as-compiete as pos- 
sible. Under these circumstances, he has 
been obliged to re-compese the whole of 
bis Historical. Introduetion ; and Jie flac- 
ters himself it will contain many interest- 
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ing particulars, which have not bitherto 
met the public eye. The subscribers may 
rely on the work being completed in the 
ensuing spring. 

Gloucester, November 15, 1824. 

Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 

Svo. Wanderings in Wales. 

Mr. John Charles Litchfield, M.R.C.S. 
&c. &c. has in the press a Greek Deriva- 
tive Index, in pocket size, containing the 
principal technical terms used, in Anato- 
my, Botany, Chemistry, Medicine, Phar- 
macy and Surgery, for the use of Stu- 
dents. 

In the press, a collection of poems, 
entitled, Bay Leaves, by T. C. Smith. 

Jast published, Creation’s Friend: lines 
addressed to, and published with the ap- 
probation of the Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. By W.R. Hawkes. 

Patrons of mercy'’s generous designs, 

To you the writer consecrates his lines ; 

Happy to aid your cause, and do his best 

To wake soft pity in the cruel breast ; 

Protect the hel) less and the dumb defend, 

And be, in largest sense, Creation’s Friend, 

Nearly ready for publication, in one thick 
volume foolscap octavo, embellished with 
numerous highly-finished engravings on 
Wood, of Antiquities, Views, and Heraldry, 
by Messrs. Hughes,Bonner, Mason, &c. &c. 
Chronicles of London Bridge ; comprising 
a complete history of that ancient and 
interesting structure, from its earliest 
mention in the British Annals; traced 
through all its various destructions, re- 
erections, and alterations, down to the 
commencement of the new edifice in 
1824; and interspersed with historical, 


LIST OF 


To Joseph ApsJen, of Leeds in the 
county of York, Bricklayer, for his new 
invented improvement in the mode of 
producing an artificial stone.— Sealed 
21st October—2 months. 

To George Dodd, of St. Anne Street, 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
Kagineer, for bis invention of certajn im- 
provements on fire extinguishing machi- 
nery.— Sealed 2)st October— 6 months, 

Ta George Samuel Harris, of Caroline 
Place, Trevor Square, Knightsbridge, in 
the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for 
his new invented muchine for the purpose 
of giving the most effectual and extensive 
publicity by day and by night to all pro- 
clamations, notices, legal advertisements 
and other purposes, to which the same 
may be applicable, destiped for universal 
information, and which will hencefor- 
wani render unnecessary the defacement 
of walls and bouses in the metropolis, and 
its vicinities, by bill-sticking, placarding, 
and chalking, which latter practices bave 


literary, and biographical anecdotes; and 
an accurate account of all the principal 
buildings contiguous to the bridge. Com. 
piled from the most authentic and valua- 
ble sources, both public and private ; con. 
sisting of Charters, Ancient Histories, 
Manuscript Records, Original Drawings, 
Rare Prints and Books, and Official Pa- 
pers. By an Antiquary of London. 

Mr. Field, late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, is about to publish a small 
Collection of Geographical Papers, by 
various Lands, respecting that Colony, 

In the course of December, will be 
published, in one neat volume duodecimo. 
with an engraving, after a design by Cor- 
bould, Odd Moments ; or, Time Beguiled. 

A new edition of Anderson’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary and Sea Port Gazetteer, is 
just published; also, Mr. Mounteney’s 
Historical Inquiry relative to Napoleon. 

Just published, Urania’s Mirror; or, a 
View of the Heavens: qn a plan per- 
fectly original, Designed by a Lady. 
The Work consists of Thirty-two large 
Cards, on which are represented all the 
Constellations Visible in the British Em- 
pire. Each Constellation is drawn with 
the Figure ascribed to it by the Ancients; 
and the Stars are perforated, so as to ex- 
hibit, when held up to the light, their na- 
tural appearance in the Heavens. The 
Cards are accompanied with a familiar 
Treatise on Astronomy, written expressly 
for this purpose by J. Aspin. Fitted up 
in an elegant Box, price 11. 8s, plain ; or, 

1]. 14s, beautifully coloured. 


PATENTS. 


hecome a great and offensive public nui- 
sance.— 21st October—2 months. 

To John Lingford, of the town and 
county of Nottingham, lace machine ma- 
nulacturer, for his jnvention of certain 
improvements upon machines or machi- 
nery, now in use for the purpose of mak- 
ig that kind of lace, commonly known 
or distinguished by the name of bobbin 
net, or Buckinghamshire lace net.—Sealed 
ist November—6 months. 

To the Reverend John Somerville, A. M. 
Minister of the parish of Currie, in the 
county of Edinburgh, for having devised 
and discovered an invention of u method 
or methods, applicable to fowling pieces 
or other fire arms, by which method or 
methods all accidental discharge of said 
fowling pieces or fire-arms will be com- 
pletely prevented.— Sealed 4th Novem- 
ber—-2 montas. : 

To Jobn Crosby, of Cottage Lane, City 
Road, in the county of Middlesex, gentle- 
man, for his inyention of a contrivance 
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for better insuring the egress of smoke 
aod rarefied air in certain situations.— 
Sealed 4th November—6 months. 

To Thomas Richard Guppy, of Bristol, 
gentleman, for his invention of certain 
improvements in masting vessels.—Sealed 
4th November—6 mouths. 

To John Head, of Banbury, in the 
county of Oxford, Hosier, (being one of 
the people called Quakers) for bis inven- 
tion of certain improvements in machi- 
nery, for making cords a plat for boot and 
Stay-laces, and other purposes.— Sealed 
4th November—4 months. 

To William Church, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, Esq. for bis in- 
vention of certain improvements on au- 
gurs and bits, for boring, and in the appa- 
ratus for making the same.—Sealed 4th 
November—6 months. 

To William Busk, of Broad Street, in 
the city of London, Esq. for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in propell- 
ing ships, bouts or other vessels, or float- 
ing bodies. Sealed 4th November.— 
6 months. 

To John White the younger, and Tho- 
mas Sowerby, both of Bishopwearmouth, 
in the county of Durham, merchants, for 
their new invented improved air furnace, 
for the purpose of melting or fusing me- 
tallic substances.—Sealed 6th November 
—4 mouths, 





——— + — 


To Thomas Cartmell, of Doncaster, in 
the county of York, gun maker, for his 
invention of an improved cock to be ap- 
plied to the locks of guns, pistols, fire 
arms of ordnance, for the purpose of 
firing the sume by percussion, actin 
either by self-priming or otherwise, cae 
Whereby the priming is rendered wholly 
impervious alike to the wind, rain, or 
damp.—Sealed 6th November— 2% months. 

To Charles Heathorn, of Maidstone, in 
the county of Kent, lime burner, for bis 
invention of a new method of construct- 
ing and erecting a furnace or furnaces, 
kiln or kilns, for the more speedy, more 
effectually, and more economical manu- 
facture of lime, by means {of applying, 
directing, and limiting, or regulating the 
flame and heat, arising in the manufac. 
turing or burning coal iato coke, and 
thus making lime and coke in the same 
building and at the same time,—Sealed 
11th November—2 months, 

To Pierre Brunet, of Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, in consequence of a 
communication made to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, with whom be 
is connected ; he is in possession of an in- 
vention of a furnace made upon a new 
construction.---Sealed llth November— 
6 months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotron.—There was some considera- 
ble business doing in Cottons early in the 
week, but the accounts from Liverpool 
being unfavourable, checked the request ; 
the market has since become quiet, but 
without reduction in the prices? the esti- 
mated sales are nearly 1000 bags. The 
letters from Liverpool this morning state 
the Cotton market languid ; the prices 
rather giving way. 

Suear.—The Sugar market has been 
very steady during the week ; the business 
done very considerable: the prices are 
without the slightest variation. 

Correr.—The prices of Demerara and 
Berbice Coffee, particularly the middling 
and finer qualities, again declined 2s. a 3s. 
eurly in the week, on account of the 
quantity forced on the market; since 
then there bas been more firmness. In 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, and other descrip- 
tions of Coffee, there has been no altera- 
tion whatever: the market firm in price, 
but rather languid. 

There were two public sales of Coffee 
this forenoon ; the whole went off steadily, 
and the middling Jamaica at rather bigher 
prices; St. Domingo, of a fair quality, 
58s. 6d. and 49s.; the late prices are to- 
day fully supported. 

Faurr.—lIn consequence of there being 
no public sales this week, there has been 





more business done privately by the whole- 
sale houses. 

Tea.— The East India Company have 
given notice, that at their Sale of Tea, 
which will be beld inthe month of March, 
1825, the several species of Tea will be 
put up to sale at the following prices re- 
spectively, viz.—Bohea, at 1s. 6d. per lb ; 
Congou, 2s. }d.; Ditto, 2s. 3d.; Campoi, 
2s. 6d.; Souchong, 2s. 10d.; Twankay, 
2s. 5d.; Hyson Skin, 2s, 5d.; Hyson, 3s. ; 
Ditto, 4s. 

Rum, Branpy, AND HOLLANDs.—- 
The Government contract for Rum on 
Tuesday last has rather an unfavouruble 
effect on the murket: it was taken on 
lower terms than at first reported, Is. 34; 
to 1s. 334.; Leeward Island Rum is in 
consequence heavy, but there have been 
no sales at any reduction; some few sniall 
parcels of Jamaica Rum have sold, strong 
quality at full prices, but generally there 
is little interest in the Rum market.— 
Brandies continue gradually to improve, 
and to assume much firmness; patcels 
housed have been currently sold at 
2s. 10d —In Geneva there is no altera- 
tion. 

Spices,—Nutmegs, at the close of this 
day, bave fallen to 4s. a 4s. 24. 

_ ‘TaLLow.—The tallow market remains 
very heavy ; the new 35s, 3d. - 
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Bankru plctes. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDs, 


From SATURDAY, OCT. 28, 1821, ro TUESDAY, NOV. 21, 1824, INcLusive, 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street 
. > 


uniess otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 


BANKRUPTCIES 


Alvey. J. Fleet, Lincolnshire, victualler. 
Joseph, M. J. Fox Ordinary-court, Nicholas- 


SUPERSKDED. 
lane, Loiunbard-street, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Abrahams, L. Mansell-street, Goodiman’s-fields, 
merchant, (Noel, Great Ormond street, 
Queen-square, 

Antrobus, J. Manchester, grocer. (Adlington, 
Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Allison, J. Church-street, Camberwell, coach- 
master. (Carpenter, Furnival’s inn 

Banks, R. Paddington-street, Marylebone, 
tailor. (Farris, Surrey-street, Strand, 

Badcock, J. St. John-stieet, Clerkenwell, boot 
maker, (Farden, New inn. 

Bennett, T. Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, 
wine-merchant, (Chisholme, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

Duncombe, R. Well-street, Mile-end New 
Town, coal dealer. (Birkett and Taylor, 
Cloak-li ne. 

Biges, G. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. (Cor- 
bett, Hlart-street, Bloomsbury 

Browne, J. H. Ciapham, linen-draper, (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Banks, J. and Garrod, W. Beccles, Suffolk, 
linen-drapers. (Bromley, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Biggs, H. Blandfoid Forum, mercer. (Sandys 
and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street. 

Birt, G. Picke't street, Strand, tea-dealer. (Noy 
and Hardstone, Great Tower-street. 

Beech, J. Newcastle-under-Lyme, currier, 
(Barbor, Fetter-lane. 

Boswell, F. 8. Strand, shopkeeper. (Hamilton 
and fwining, Berwick-street. Soho. 

Brook, J. Choppards-in-W ooldall, Yorkshire, 
Clothier. (Battye, Fishcr and Sudlow, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Baker, C. Rateliffe-highway, grocer. (Badde- 
ley, Leman-street, Good man's-fields, 

Byers, K. Prince’s-street, Soho, whalebone- 
merchant. (Collins, Great Knight Rider- 
sireet, Doctors’-commons. 

Barnes, T. and Wentworth, H. New Corn Ex- 
change, Nark-lane, millers, (Shieis, St. 
George’s-place, New-road. 

Brown, J. Rochdale, inuholder. (Appleby, 
Giray's-inn-square. 

Cooke, G. Manchester, grocer. (Makinson, 
Middle Tein pie. 

Chandler, D. jun, Stow Upland, Suffolk, malt- 
ster. (Slade and Jones, John-stieet, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Craig, J. Austinfriars passace, merchant. 
(Cranch, Union-court, B:oad-street. 

Cooke, J. Bristol, brightsmith. (Williams 
and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Chant, J. B. Somerton, Scmersetshire, grocer. 
(Nicholls, Great Winchester-street. 

Clark, W. Kio gston-upon-Hull, seedsman, 
(Taylor, Clement’sinn. 

Capon, G. Oxford-street , upholsterer. (Wood- 
ward, Farvival’s-inn, Holborn. 

Cooper, F. East Dercham, Norfolk, grocer. 
(Barbor, Fetter-lane. 

Clark, W. Speldhurs'-street, Burton-ciescent, 
coal-merchant. (Pinero, Charlotte-street, 
Fi -sguare. 

Crodse, ‘Cheltenharr, tallow-chandler. (Wil- 
hamsand W hite, Lincoln’s inn. 

Dring, T: Bristol, brewer. (Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Drury, KR. and Thompson, G., Luke-street, 

Finsbarsquare, brewery. (Hindmarsh, 

Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate. 


Dauncey, J. Coaley-mills, Gloucestershire, 
woollen-manufacturer. (Hutchinson, Crown. 
court, Threadneedle-street. 

Dinsdale, G. Richmond, Yorkshire, grocer. 
(Morton and W iltiamson, Gray s-inn-square. 

Donglas, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, bookseller. 
cen Richards, and Medealfe, Chancery- 
ane. 

Eade, C. Stowmarket, Suffolk, grocer. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Ellis, A. Mare-street, Hackney, carpenter, 
(Ashley and Goodman, 'Tokenhoure-yard. 
France, T. Paddington, timber-meichant. 

(Saxon and Hooper, Temple. 

Flaherty, T. Bath, tailor. (Jenkins and Ab- 
bott, New-inn. 

Francis, R. Wellelose-square, hat-maker. 
(Brown and Marten, Commercial Sale- 
rooms, Mincing-lane. 

Fargues, F, P. Berwick-street, Soho, printer. 
(Robinson, Walbrovuk. 

Greening, W. Hampatead, carpenter. (Saun. 
ders and Bailey, Charlotte-stieet, Fitzroy-sq. 

Grayburn, W. Nottingham, draper. (Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

Gardner, C Mbdle-end-road, merchant. (Wil. 
liams, Copthall-court, Throg morton-st reet, 

Gibson, J. Cambridge, dealer. (Robiuson, 
Half-moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Guyer, J. Woolwich, tailor, (Bratton, Old 
Broad-street. 

Houghton, P. and 8. P., Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, leather seilers. (Nind and Cotterill, 
T hrogmorton-street, 

Hoskins, R. Manchester, merchant. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple. 

Hill, W. Greentield, Flintshire, paper-manu- 
facturer. (Kay, Manchester. 

Holman, J. Glossop, Derbyshire, victualler. 
(Makinson, Middle Temple. 

Hodgson, J. Bath, auctioneer, (Nethersoles 
and Barron, Essex-street, Strand. 

Hyatt, W. Dorset-street, Manchester-square, 
upholsterer. (Harvey and Wilson, Lincoln's 
inn-fields. 

Howell, J. Piccadilly, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Hassall, W. Newgate-street, batter. (fich- 
ardson, Walbrook. 

Hide, B. High-street, Bloomsbury, bedstead- 
mannfacturer. (Dignum, Little Distaff-lane, 
Dectors’-commons. 

Huntington, J. Skinner-street, Snow-bill, jew- 
eller. (Reeves, Ely place. 

Haddon, T. South Bruton-mews, Berkeley- 
square, stable-keeper. (Bull, Carlton-cham- 
bers, Regent-street. 

Hunt, T. Heaton-Norris, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Ingham, J. Aldgate, woollen draper. (‘Tan- 
ner, New Basinghall-street. 

James, H. J. Cannon-street, stationer. (Wil- 
liams, Bond-court, Walbrook. 

Johnson, P. Great Charlotte-street, Black friars 
road, linen-diaper. (Nokes, Staple-inn. — 
Jackson, 8. G. Loaghborough, Leicestershire, 
ye > po Gregory and 

Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Johnstone, T. O. Great Queen-street, Lincoln's 

inn-fields, dealer in music. (Bromley, Cop: 

thall-court, Throgmorton-street. 





Dividends. 


King, T. Crofton, Northumberland, ship- 
owner. (Bell and Brodriek, Bow Church- 
yard, Cheapside, 

Levy, H. Rathbone place, glass-dealer. (Nor- 
ton, W hitecross-street, Cripplegate, 

Lunn, EB. and G., Halifax, chemisis and drug- 
gists (Jaquesand Battye, New-inn. 

Lee, P.C. and Ballard, W., Hammersmith, 
linen-drapers. (Jones, Size-lane. 

Levy, J. Simith's-buildings, Goodman’s-fields, 
feather-merchant. (Reynal and Ogle, Aus- 
tinfriars, 

Lewis,J. Bristol, merchant. (Bousfield, Chat- 
ham-place. 

Matthews, T. and Bingham, W., Kingston- 
upon-Hull, drapers, (Adlington, Gregory 
and Fanikner, Bedtord-row, 

May, N. Albion terrace, Stepney, builder. 
(Hutchison, Crown-court, Threadneedle-str, 

Manual, W. Great Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, baker, (Shiers, St. George's~place, 


New-road. 
Marshail, T. Basinghall-street, Blackwell- 
hall-factor, (Knight and Fyson, Basing- 
hall-street. 


Macmillan, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Chancery-lane. 

Marshall, W. Totton-street, Stepney, builder. 
(Lewis, Crute hed friars. 

Neverd, W. Brunswick-street, Hackney-road , 
baker. (Hudson, Winkworth-buildings, 
City-road 

Oliver, T. Park-place, Regent’s-park, stage- 
master. (Hallett, Northumberland-street, 
New-road. 

Oldfield, J. Westholm, Somersetshire, tanner. 
( Bourdillonand Hewitt, Bread-st, Cheapside, 

Oldham, J. Bristol, woollen-draper. (Mere- 
dith, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Pilkington, W.G. Ilford, Essex, victualler 
(Gray, Tyson place, Kingsland-1 oad, 

Parker, C. Bristol, tailor. (Vizard and Blower, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Preston, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, broker. 
(Swain and Co, Frederick’s- place. 

Radely ffe, EF. High Holborn, carver. (Rogers 
and Son, Manchester-build., Westminster. 
Rackham, J. Strand, bookseller. (Roche, 

Charles-street, Covent-garden. 

Ryall, W. and T. Upper Berkeley-st eet, west, 
stone-masons. (Allen, Gilby and Allen, Car- 
lisle-street, Soho. 

Roberts, J. High Holborn, corn-dealer. (Ford, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Simpson, N. Sheiton, staffordshire, earthen- 
ware-imanufacturer. (Harvey and Wilson, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Seward, J.G. Blandford Fornm, Dorsetshire, 
cooper. (Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 


(Battye, 
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Sidford, G, sen, Bath, linen-draper. 
son, Middle Temple. 

Shepherd, W., Sloane-street, Chelsea, plumber, 
(Pasmore, King’s-Arms-yard, Coleman-st. 
Sanders, W. Wood-atreet, Cheapside, riband- 
manufacturer, (Sheppard, Thomas and Le- 

pard, Cloak-lane. 

Setf, J. George-street, Tower-hill, sheesemon- 
ger. (Tanker, New Basinghall-street. 

Starling, T. Clarke's-place, Islington, book- 
seller. (Jones, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn, 

Solomon, M. Great Prescott-street, Goodman's 
fields, hardwareman. (Hutchison, Crowne 
court, Threadneedle-street. 

Stewart, D. and M‘Adam, W., Trowbridge, 
drapers. (Perkins aud Frampton, Holborn- 
court, Gray’s-inn. 

Styring, C. jun. Sheffield, Yorkshire, spade- 
manufacturer, (Tilson and Preston, Cole- 
man-street. 

Strachan, A. Liverpool, master - mariner, 
(Lowe, Southam pton-buildings. 

Stimson, G. Brighton, Sussex, 
(Faithfull, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 

Spencer, J. M. Chipping Wycombe, ceach- 
master. (Lovel, Holborn-court, Gray’s inn, 

Stevens, W. H. Hedge-row. Islington, dealer 
in earthenware. (Reeves, po A eer rr 

Sparks, J. M. Monnt-place, Whitechapel, mer- 
chant. (Lewis, Crutchedfriars. 

Seagrim, J. jun. Wilton, Wiltshire, carpet- 
manufacturer. (Emly, Esxsex-court, Temple. 

Tebbutt, R. Cock-hill, Stepney, cheesemonger. 
(Boustield, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 

Tickner, J. Padnall-corner, Essex, horse-dealer. 
(Jones, Size-lane. 

Vincent, J. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clothier. 
(Dix, Symond’s-inn, 

Weaver, T. Abingdon, Berkshire, linen-daaper. 
(Willis and Co, Tokenhouse-yard, 

Watson, G. Lancaster, innkeeper. 
ley, Hare-court, ‘Temple. 

Walker, J. Bishopsgate-street Without, hard- 
wareian. (Mills, New North-street, Red 
Lion-square. 

Winkles, R. and R. Colebrook-row, coal-mer- 
chant. (Tanner, New Basinghall-street. 

Warden, J. New Sarum, money-scrivener, 
(Luxmore, Red Lion-square. 

Wroots, K and Adkins, J. Great Titchfleld- 
street, Marylebone, oan (Cook 
and Wright, Lincoln’s-inu-fields, 

Woolley, H. sen, Winster, Derbyshire, grocer, 
(Roberts, Exchequer-offices, Somerset-place, 

Wood, T. Birchin-lane, merchant. (Lavie, 
and Co. Old Jewry. 


(Makin- 


carpenter. 


(Keight- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe, Druggist, November 
i6, 

Alloway, J. Rotherhithe, timber merchant, 
October 30. 

Adams, T. Preston, Bagot, Warwickshire, coal 
merchant, November 26. 

Archer, J. King’s Lynn, draper, November 27. 

Adams, J. Union-street, Southwark, oil and co- 
lour-man, December 4. 

Ansell, J. Filkins, Oxfordshire, farmer, De- 
cember 7. 

Brown, G. Bridge-road, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, November 27. 

Broughall, R. Little Ross, Shropshire, farmer, 
December 16, 

Brown, Fam. & Thos. Hobbs, Scott, of St, Mary 
Hill, merchants, December 18. 

Bailey Joseph, Liverpool, merchant, Decem- 
ber 15. 

Brett, W. Stone, Staffordshire, grocer, Decem- 

er 4. 

Bidder, T. Ilfracombe, Devonshire, tallow 
chandler, November 15. 

Bury, H. Austinfriars, merchant, November 
16. 


Clough, J. H. J. Wilkes, and J. B. Cloughs 
Liverpool, merchants, November 18, 

Clarke, J. P. Drayton, Warwickshire, dealer, 
November 27. 

Collier, J. Rathbone-place, silk-merehant, No- 
vember 13. , 
Cowie, J. George-street, Mansion-house, wine 

merchant, December 4. 

Drabwell, J. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
wine merchant, December 4. 

Dann, G. Linton, Kent, butcher, November 13. 

Drew, T. Exeter, linen-draper, November 20, 

Daubney, F. Portsea, grocer, November 20, 

Drake, J. Lewisham, master mariner, Novem- 
ber @7. 

Devey, H. F. & J. Ticknell, and J. Saunders, 
Goidshill, Staffordshire, iron manufacturers, 
November 29, 

Dale, I. Old Bell Inn, Holborn, coach-master, 
November 17. . 

Dew, W. Praed-street, Paddington, stone-ma- 
son, Deceinber 4. 

Engledon, C. Stockton, Durham, grocer, No 
vember 25, 
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Bliaby, 7. Bmberton, Buckinghamshire, 
lace merchant, Deceinber 6. 
Eldershaw, J. Hampton, linen-draper, Novem- 


—— J. Birmingham, brush-inaker, Decem- 

r i4. 

Files, L. M, Bury-court, St. Mary Axe, mer- 
chant, November @7. 

Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durbam, nursery-man, 
Decem ber 6. 

Foster, J. Tring, Hertfordshire, victualler, 
December 1}. 

Gomersall, J. & B. Leeds, merchants, Novem 
ber 20. 

— C. Dilham, Norfolk, miller, Decem- 

ré. 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, merchant, December 11. 

er heffield, merchant, December 
14. 

Hodge, W. Great Hermitage-street, ship- 
owner, November 6. 

Hargreaves, W. White Ash, Lancashire, cot- 
ton-spinner, November 15. 

Humphreya, W.  Billesden, Leicestershire, 
draper, November #4. 

Illingworth, J. & J. Knowles, Leeds, mer- 
chants, December 8. 

Johnson, N. & B. Birmingham, bed-manufac- 
turers, December 8. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell, Essex, shop-keeper, 
November 27. 

Keniteck, P. Bristol, merchant, December 6. 

Laing, G. Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant, November 16. 

Longster, G. Highbury-terrace, Islington, mer- 
chant, November 27. 

Langhorn, H. & W. Brailsford, Bucklersbury, 
merchants, November 23. 

eee, Lime-street, merchant, November 


Nantes, Henry, Warnford-court, Throgmortog. 
etreet, merchant, December 14. 
Moline, S, Billiter-lane, merchant, November 


20. 

Oliphant, J. Cockspur-street, hat mannfac. 
turer, November 20. 

Oakley, G. & J. Evans, Old Bond-street, up- 
holders, December 3. 

Palmer, T. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, silk mauu- 
facturer, November 30, 

Payn, J. D. & T. Cateaton-street, warehouse- 
men, November 16. 

Pigram, J. Maidstane, grocer, November 16. 

Richardson, J. Holborn, linen-draper, Novem- 
ber 20, 

Roper, J. Norwich ,woollen-draper, December 6, 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street, merchant, 
December 4. 

Ramsay, T. Mark-lane, winé-merchant, No- 
vember 27. 

Smith, A. Beech-street, timber-merchant, No- 
vember 16. 

ay B. St. Ann’s-lane, shoe-maker, Novem. 

er 16. 

Stonebridge, W. Colchester, grocer, Novem- 
ber a7. 

Turner, J. Fleet-street, silk-merchant, No- 
vember 13. 

Telford, J. & W. Arundel, Liverpool, haber- 
dashers, 

Tennant, J. Liverpool, merchant, November 
29. 

Thomas, P. Mitre-ecourt, Milk-street, Cheap- 
side, merchant, November 30. 

oe W. Manchester, inn-holder, Novem- 

er 17. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, banker, 
Noveinber 17. 

Zimmer, J. Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
merchant, November 13. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 2. In Stanhope-street, May Fair, the 
Lady of the Right Hon, Rob. Peel, of a son. 
11, The Lady of | Seymour, Esq. in Upper 

Grosvenor-street, of a son. 

12. The Lady of A. L. Prevost, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

14. The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, 
Head Master of Westininster School, of a 
daughter. 

— At Ritching Lodge, Bucks, the Lady of 
the Rev. Henry Pepys, of a son. 

— At Chatham, the Lady of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, of a 
son. 

16. At Pennington House, near Lymington, 
Hants, the Lady of the Rev. Charles Heath, 
of a daughter. 

19. The Lady of Robert Haig, Esq, Green-str. 
Grosvenor-squate, of a son. 

21. At ae mle Wells, the Hon. Mrs. 8. 
Mackenzie, of a son, 

Lately, at Logie House, N. B. the Lady of 
Charles Stuart Allan-Hay, C.B.C., K.M.E., 


of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Nov, 2. At Weat Grinstead Paik, by special 
licence, Gabriel! Shew, Esy. to the Honour- 
able Frances Erskine, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Erskine. 

— At Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight, 
Robert wthorne, Esq. Gower-street, to 
Agatha, W. B. second daughier of G. Shed- 
don, Esy. of Bedford: square. 

4. At Gilmorton, Leicestershire, Mr. C. H. 
Dean, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
Wr. Bardett, Ksq of Gilmorton. 

7. At St, John's, Clerkenwell, O. G. Toulmin, 
jun. . to Miss Adeline Meadows Scott, 
both of White Conduit-street. 

9. At Kensington, by the Rev. Arehdeacon 
Pott, Robert Hamilton, Esq. of Bloomfield 


Lodge, Norwood, to Mary, only child of 
_— Mainwaring, Esq. of Brompton, Mid. 
lesex. 

11. Thomas Hougham Sparks, Esq. of Totten- 
ham, to Sarah Davis Pratt, only daughter of 
the late Charles Pratt, Esq. of Tottenham. 

15. Mr. Frederick Le Mann, of Bush-lane, 
Cannon-street, to Harriett, the youngest 
daughter of Thomas Haden, Esq. of Derby. 

18. James Weale, Esq. of York-buildings, 
Baker-strect, to Susan Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Ellis Ellis, Esq. of Weymouth- 
street, Portland-place. 

— At Liverpool, P.M. Roget, M.D.F.R.S., of 
Bernard-street, to Mary, only daughter of 
Jonathan Hobson, Esq. of Liverpool. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 2. At his house, at Putney, George 
Moore, esq. 

— At his residence at Oxford, Sir Robert 
Southey, esq, in the 81st year of his age- 

3. At Hastings, Sir William 8. Young, Bart. 
in the 47th year of his age. 

= Wm. Cottee, esq. of Beaumont-place, 
Shepherd’s Bush, in the 68ri year of bis age. 

$. At Hacton-on-the-hill near Upminster, 
Mrs. Branfill, wife of Benjamin Brantill, esq. 

y. John Blacksley, esq. of Bishopsgate-street 
Within, in the 62nd year of his age. 

9. At Woodbridge, Suffolk, John Brassy Clarke 
sou, esq. of the Stock Exchange, 

10. At Esher, in the county of Surrey, in the 
82nd year of her age, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Major Abingdon, of Cobham, in the 
said county. 

12. Sarah, widow of Henry Waymouth, Ksq- 
formerly of Parker's Wells, near Exeter. 
13. George Robinson, Esq. secretary to the 

London Dock Company. 

17. Daniel Eliason, . Hatton-garden, 71. 

21. Mrs. S. M. Gregory, wife of Lieutenant A. 
T. Gregory, R.A of West Farleigh, 58 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS 
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, AND GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


Per | Div. per ; Per | Div. per 










Canals. 
Ashton and Oldham ....-- 
Barnsley eeeeeeeeeeeereee 


Basingstoke ........+0+++- 19 
Birmingham (1-8th sh. ). ese] 370 
Bolten and Bury......-...| 160 
Brecknock & Abergavenny) 180 
Bridgewater and Taunton 8u 
GUE ccavu: cosacucecces ; _ 
Chelmer and Blackwater ..) 105 
Chesterfield ......ceceeeee| 120 
Coventry .ccecesceeeeeee «(1350 
CFIMOE . copmececeecveosees 2 
CHIMEEEG cococccccecececel 40 


Croydon ...c.cceseces 
Derby seeeerrese 


i ETE rrr me 
Ellesmere and Chester ....| 107 
Erewash eeereereae ee eeeer eee aa 
Forth and Ciyde ..........-| 600 
Glamorganshire .......... — 
Gloucester and BerkleyU.S,) — 
Grand Junction ....ccccces 305 
Grand Surrey ....- ccecee 50 
GN Cin eccccdedpeses 31 
Grand Western. ccccccece est 16 
GE hb. c0beccadeccenes 190 
Hereford and Gloucester ., — 
PIIOTUCER bcseee.ceetscal OC 
ere ON CRs cncenccccacel 100 


Kennet and Avon......... ‘| 29 
Kensington .e.c.cece 





EsRMGATCY coccccccsccccece 46 
Leeds and Liverpool ...... | 570 
BOOOMEEE e004 4 endeneececes | 400 
Leicester and North.....-.) 99 
Loughborough deosoceceleee 
Melton Mowbray..........! 255 
Mersey and Irwell......... jLoon 
Monkland ...ccccccce eeves|fa00 
Monmouthshire ......++..| 245 
Montgomeryshire ....++..| 72 
North Walshamand Dilham|) — 
Neath .cccccccece snaseeds 400 


Nottingham sinnbaieitudeka 
Nutbrook eeeeeeeeeree ee eee 105 
Oakhamecccrepececececece, §0 


Oxford secdeccccedcscocece 900 
Peak Forest ......:. —eee 
Portsmouth and Arundel ..)| 21 
Regent’s..... 

Rochdale ....ce..cccceess| 140 


Shrewsbury ..... ceccccece 
Shropshire. eereeeeve 


210 
ccveccce 170 


Somerset Coal .....-eeeee- 












Do. Lak, PUR vec cccccccce 12 
Stafford and Worcester....}| 950 
Stourbridge ...cceceeseees| 230 
Stratford on Avon ......-.| 48 
Stroudwater ......... oveest ae 
BwWORGPR § ccissacccccccece! 260 
Tavistock ...... sJeswsedecs — 
Thames and Medway..,...| 35 
Thames and Severn, New 35 
Trent and Mersey ........)/2250 
Warwick and Birmingham | 320 
Warwick and Napton...-..| 280 
Wey and Arum ...seceeeees| = 
Wilts and Berks ...+...00- 8 
Wisheach eet ee esereeeeece 45 
Woreester and Birmingham); — 
Wyrley and Essington .....| 156 
Docks. 
London eereaveeeeeererave 110 
West Indja eteeeerreererere 234 
East TndiO.ccddcdccenscoues 145 
Commercial....s.-«s.eee0++| 86 
DOE sctdtcrincesiovcccll & 
Hast Country .s--scsseseee| 25 


Share, 


































Ann. 
Z. &) 4. 4, €@ Bridges. 
6 Hammersmith ....cescses- 
12 & bds.|| Deptford Creek ........ eee 
— Southwark Seen eee eee *- 
12 10 Vauxtall *.....0- caaednne 
5 NV GRORIOO conaceses eaperes 
7 10 W ater-works. 
== Te. .. «pt enseedsebehan 
_ _OUSENOUET voce vceecequetee 
5 Bast Leesetsccccccecocess 
6 10 Grand Junction ......ccce 
44&61 |iKent ....... peamesaett 

10 _ Liverpoole Bootle ........ 
14 London Bridge....-..e.. 

10 - Manchester and Salford . 

6 Pottsmouth and Farlington 
me © Ores INOW. nice cccsains cece 
3 O 10)|Portsea Island ........cece 
58 ||South RAGOM occceecetes 
20 West Middlesex eeteece eee 
13 12 8 ||York Buildings ........ ie 
— Insurances. 
10 & los. b.|| Alliance British and Foreign 
2 DO MEATS. oc ccoscce 
_ eee 
_— eee eseedweedcee avanwen 
lu Pe vekeveinaecaquena an 
—_ DD ctnesaweawneneunh ena 
1 Beacon .eceees gecccdences 
5 Birmingham Fire ........ 
1 TT. ccavtenchaehaavees 
= |Do, Commercial Life...... 

10 l ICOGHEY 2c. ceccceseccccce 
15 Ditto Annuity ...cccsecess 
14 SBASI cccecsece coneebbeusa 

10; 4 FEMTOMCAN 2c .cccccccccscce 

200 SOUTER 6%. caeacncenane 
ll NOUN 4603-4500 60 0 ccededse 
35 UNNI id Aiea ee ean 
110 Hope ..... Coreen evesceces 
10 — |ilmperial Fire ...cccccoce. 

2 10 Ditto Life eee eee tear eee e* 

— UE WEE ktaecteercceaccene 
15 Ditto Life eee eer eeneseeeeee 
12 POS pee ey ee 
6 2 London DiPGud c eveeevesedt 
3 BenGen GRIP coccccscenci 
32 & bs. |j|Norwich Union .......... 
5 Provident eeeee sere enereee 

one Rock tee er eee eereees eeeee 

—_ Royal E xOhange.. salah 
4 Sun Fire....... eoeeeewiwed 
9 10 San Life....... Sabeds cote 
8 PO 664 cc ckabeabeck cues 
10 Literary Institutions. 

10} 5 15 pet.|j/London ....... erecevece 
40  <aawcnaused icewbes 
12 Metropolitan..... Ssatbesed 

l Gas Lights. 

31 10 Gas L. & Co, Chart. Comp, 
ll Ditto Mews cesevedceecded eos 
— City Gas Light Company .. 

10 _ Ditto New.ees.. eee eeeeee 

1 lo Imperial..... ecevecccocece 
75 5 bon. ||Pheenix or South London 
il General United Gas Comp. 
ll British SO eee eres 

l Bradford eee © 8 eeeeee 

_— Brentiord ceccectetécccdes 
ass Bath Gras eeeteeeeeeeeeeee 

1 Barnsley cccccccccoscces ° 

6 Birmingham. ....ccccccess 

Ditto Staffordshire ....... ° 

4 Brighton Gas ...ccccsecers 
10 Da. New cedcvcccctsccces 

s Bristol ..cocscccedscccese 

3 10 Ditto (from Oil) ...seeseee 

1 9 5 |\Barnley Gas, ......ec00.. 


Belfast eetewreeeeeeeeaeaee 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the,25th of October to the Nov. 25th 1894, 









Pr. C34 Pr. C.|N4Pr.C, Long India | India 









Ex Consols. | 






















Ann, | Annuities. | Stock. | Bds. Bills. \tor acct | 
25) 234 2 0,4 |B aT 1100 POPS 87 p 
26| 2344 3} [95 i08t is 14 101 100),)55 Bip 954 § + 
ee é 1084 7} |23 3-16 2893 90) 100 99p [52 7 j 
olliday 
29 2344 4 101 108} 7 3-16 10! 98p [54 57pi96 
30/2334 4 hey i 108 i soi 1416 100 99p 33 55p\96 is 
1) Hol da v6 4 
2) 2333 4 ‘101 1073 234 1-16 290 99 100p 153 56) 96} 
ae 4 i101 11074 #9 1-16, 42003 4 [100 99p [56 53p 96) y 
| Holiday ; * 
5 2324 3 \1014 108 7% 109 99p [53 55p/962 3 
6/231} 24 lol ' 107% 84 23 1-16 4 [290 (98 100p {54 58) | ss 
#231 2 lol lar 4 84 23 1-16 4 2904 {100 99p [58 Bip 
9 sit 108 [100 99p 157 cunieit & 
10/2314 2 11014 % |108 } 234 3-16 290 {100 97 p j59 B5p) 64 i 
11/232 1 1012p } |1o8} 8 at 3 16 290 99 98p 5a 56) 964 52 | 
12 931 i ols 3 |lozg 8h |23 290° 9997/55 57p 95 55" | 
F 13/231 1015 4 | BAe » t , eae 3-16 97p 55 57p yk R } 
: 15} 1013 3 erg 8 23 1-16 h §8p ind ! SS) a 6 | 
F 16 2313 2 ‘TOL, & 108 j 97) 55 6p 954 64 
17} 232 1 1019 4 18 # 23 1- 16 9Sp [56 Sspi964 bf 
: 18 232 lord | 23 3-16 2904 290 97 8p [57 9p, V4 
19 tol i host ii \234 1- 16 « 99p [59 Gopl952 6 | 
: 20) 232 1014 % [108 (23 1-16 4 58 5p 936 | 
; 29/939 [Lolg ‘ ost: t 23 1-14 4 204350 5S 5S6p Y52 | 
23/2324 2 lols } [108% 4 (23 1-16 4 197 99p oe ral 9 of f f | 
k 24/232 elk act 8 (23) 1-16 99 97p | 
| 25/231} 3 lol} 1/108 4° 234 3 98p | 






| ea | 
All Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 
A James WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 





, METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of October, to the 19th of November, 1824. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 





De Luce's 
Hygrn. 










Winds. Atmo. Variations, 


October. 


Rain Guage. 
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Phe quantity of Rain fallen in the month of October, was 2 inch. and 16 100ths- 


Shackeli and Arrowsmith, J Johason ‘s-court, F ‘teet-street. 


